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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb want of a system of Rhetoric upon a oonds 
plan, and at an easy prioe, will, it is presumed, 
render this little Tolume acceptable to the public. 
To collect knowledge, which is scattered over a 
wide extent, into a small compass, if it has not the 
merit of originality, has at least the advantage of 
being useful. Many, who are terrified at the idea of 
travelling over a ponderous volume in search of -in- 
formation, will yet set out on a short journey in 
pursuit of science with alacrity and profit Those, 
for whom the following essays are principally 
intended, will derive peculiar benefit fi*om the brevity 
with which they are conveyed. To youth, who are 
engaged in the rudiments of learning ; whose time 
and attention must be occupied by a variety of sub- 
jects; every branch of science should be rendered 
as concise as possible. Hence the attention is not 
fatigued, nor the memory overloaded. 

That the knowledge of Rhetoric forms a very 
material part of the education of a polite scholar 
must be universally allowed. An attempt, there- 
fore, however imperfect, to make so useful an art 
more generally known, has claim to that praise 
which is the reward of good intention. With this 
the editor will be suflScientiy satisfied ; since being 
serviceable to others is the most agreeable method 
of becoming contented with ourselves. 

The arrangement of the questions, as in this edi- 
tion, is evidently more convenient, than the plan of 
placing them at the close of the lecture, the end of 
JtiQ book, or in a separate pamphlet 
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12 ORinOIBM. 

I 

which, therefore, poetry ought to exhibit Authoritf 
or prejudice may, in one age or country, give a shorts 
lived reputation to an indifferent poet, or a bad artifit ; 
but when foreigners or posterity examine his works, 
his &ults are discovered, and the genuine taste of 
human nature is seen. Time overthrows the illusionil 
of opinion, but establishes the decisions of nature, k 



LECTURE m. 

CRITICISM.— GENIUS.— PLEASURES OF TASTE.— 
SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

True criticism is the application of taste and of 
good sense to the severed fine arts. Its design is 
to distinguish what is beautiful, and what is faulty, 
in every performance. From particular instances a 
it ascends to general principles! and gradually forms 
rides or conclusions conceming\ tiie several kinds of 
beauty in works of genius. \ 

Criticism is an art founded entirely on experience ; 
on the observation of such beauties as have been 
found to please mankind most generally. For ex- 
ample, Aristotle's rules concerning the unity of ac- 
tion in dramatic and epic composition, were not first 
discovered by logical reasoning, and then applied to 
poetry ; but they were deduced fi-om the practice of 
Homer and Sophocles. They were founded upon- 
observing the superior pleasure which we derive 
from the relation of an action, which is one and en- 
tire, beyond what we- receive firom the relation of 
scattered and unconnected facts. 



Wliat is the irabjeet of this lecture ? — What l« true eritioism T 
What ia its design ?— How does it ascend ?— What does it gradoally 
form* 

What IS oritieism foxmded on ? — Example f 
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A sun^rioir genius, indeed, will of himself, unin- 
•tructed, oompoeQ in such manner as is agreeable to 
(he most important rules of criticism; for, as these 
rules are founded in nature, nature will frequently 
shggest them in practice. Homer was acquainted 
with no system of the art of poetry. Guided by ge- 
nius alone, he composed in verse a regular story, 
which ail succeeding ages have admixed. This, 
however, is no argument Against the usefulness of 
criticism. For since no human genius is perfect, 
there is no writer who may not receive assistance 
from (jritical observations upon the beauties and faults 
of those who have gone before him. No rules in- 
deed can supply the defects of genius, or inspire it) 
where it is wanting ; but they may often guide it in- 
to its proper channel ; they may correct its extrava- 
gancies, and teach it the most just and proper imi- 
tation of nature. Critical rules are intended chiefly 
to point out the faults, which ought to be avoided. 
We must be indebted to nature for the production of 
eminent beauties. 

Gbnius is a word which in common acceptation 
extends much further than to objeds of taste. It 
signifies that talent or aptitude which we receive from 
nature, in order to. excel in any one thiag whatever. 
A man is said to have a genius for mathematics as 
well as a genius for pgetry; a genius for war, for 
Dolitics, or &r any mechanical employment. 

Genius may be greatly improved by art and study ; 
bit by them alone it cannot be acqmred^ As it is a 
higher faculty than taste, it is ever, according to the 
common frugality o( nature, more limited in the 



Whai is raid of » mfoiot geninf ?— What if mid of Homcor f 
Why 19 this no argument against the usefulness of criticism t— 
What cannot rnies do?— What may they do?— What are theyiA* 
tended for chiefly ?— For irhat must we be indebted to nature ? 

What is genius ? 

How may it be improred ?— Can it be acquired by these ?— How 
•o«t it differ ftota taste?— What persons are not nnfrequently tt 
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14 OBHIU8. 

sphere of its operations. There are persons, not 
infrequently to be met, who have an excellent 4asts 
in several of the polite arts ; such as music, poetry, 
painting, and eloquence; but an excellent performer 
in all these arts is very seldom found; or rathe^ 
is not to be looked for. A universal genius, or one 
who is equally and indifferently inclined toward se- 
veral different professions and arts, is not likely to 
excel in any. Although 'there may be some few ex- 
ceptions, yet in general it is true, tHat, when the 
mind is wholly directed toward some one object ex- 
clusively of others, there is the fairest prospect of 
eminence in that, whatever it may be. Extreme 
heat can be produced only when the rays converge 
to a single point Young persons are highly inte- 
rested in this remark; since it may teach them to 
examine with care, and to pursue with ardour, that 
path, which nature has marked out for their peculiar 
exertions. 

The nature of taste, the nature and importance of 
criticism, and the distinction between taste and ge- 
nius, being thus explained ; the sources of the plea- 
sures of taste shall next be considered. Here a very 
extensive field is opened ; no less than all the pleasures 
of the imagination, as they are generally called, 
whether afforded us by natural objects, or by imita- 
tions and descriptions of them. It is not, howcvei; 
necessary to the purpose of the present work, that all 
these be examined fiilly ; the pleasure which we re- 
ceive from discourse or writing being the principal 
object of them. Our design is to give some opening 
into the pleasures of taste in general, and to insist 
more particularly upon sublimity and beauty. 



be mat with ?— What la said of a oniTenal genius !— When ia thef* 
the folrest prospect of eminence in any one objeot 7— Illu8trate.-r 
Tho are interested in this remark ?— Why 1 

What has been explained ?~What is next to be considered T— 
tVhat field is here opened 7— What is not neoessaiy 7— What then i$ 
the design of the author t 



PLBA6URX8 OF TA8TS. l& 

We are &r firom bAving yet attained any syntom 
ooneeming this subject A r^ular inauiry into it 
was fii-st attempted by Mr. Addison, in bis essay <»i 
tbe Pleasures of the Imagination. By bim these 
]deasiires are arranged under three beads, - beauly, 
grsmdeur, and novelty. His speculations on this sub- 
ject, if not remarkably profound, are very beautiful 
and entertaining^; and ne has the merit of having 
discovered a track, which was before untrodden. 
Since his time, the advances made in this part of 
philosophical criticism, are not considerable ; which is 
owing, doubtless, to that thinness and subdlty which 
are discovered to be properties of all the feelings of 
taste. It is difficult to enumerate the several o£^ecta 
which give pleasure to taste ; it is more difficult to 
define all those, whidi have been discovered, and to 
range them in proper classes; and, when we would 
proceed further, and investigate the efficient causes of 
the pleasure which we receive from such objects, here 
we nnd oursdves at the greatest loss. For example^ 
we all learn by ^expenenoe, that some figures of 
bodies appear more beautiful than others; on furth^ 
inquiry we discover that the regularity of some 
figures, and the grac^l var^ty of others, are the 
foundation of the beauty which we discern in them ; 
but, when we endeayour to go a step beyond this, and 
inquire, why regularil^ and variety produce in our 
minds the sensation of beauty ; any reason, we can 
assign, is extremely imp^ect Those first principles 
of internal s^satio% uature appears to have stu- 
dioudy concealed. 

It is some consolation, however, that, although the 
efficient cause is obscure, the final cause of those sen- 



What are we far from baying attained 7 — Who first attempted a 
Vegnlar inquiry into the subject ? — How did he range these plea- 
furesf — What is said of his f^peculations ?— What have been tlM 
adTanees in this subject since his time ?— What is it onring to !•— > 
Example. 

What iB Mid of the efficient oanse of these sensations t~Wh«t 
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ladoDB lies oommonly more open ; and here we must 
obeerre the strong impressior< which ihe powen of 
taste and imagination are calculated to give us of 
the benevolence of oiur Creator. By these powers he 
hath widely enlarged the sphere of the pleasures of 
human life; and those too of a kmd the most puie 
and innocent The necessary purposes of life migh 
have been answered, though our senses of seeing and 
hearing had only served to distinguish extemsd ob 
jects, without giving us any of those refined and 
deHcate sensations of beauty and grandeur, with 
which we are now so mudi delight^ 

The pleasure, which arises from sublimity or gran- 
deur, deserves to be fiilly considered; because it 
has a character more precise and distinctly marked, 
than any other of the pleasures of the imagination, 
and because it coinddes more directly with our main 
subject The simplest form of external grandeur is 
seen in the vast and boundless prospects presented to 
us bv nature; such 9s widely extended plains, of 
which the eye can find no limits; the firmament of 
heaven ; or the boundless expanse of the ocean. All 
vastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
Space, however extended in length, makes not so 
strong an impression, as hei^t or depth. Though a 
boundless plain is a grand object; yet a lofty moun- 
tain to which we look up, c^an awful precipice or 
tower, whence we look down on objects below, i 
still more so. The excessive grandeur of the firraa 
ment arises from its height, added to itfr boimdless 
extent; and that of the ocean, not from its exten 
alone, but from the continual motion and irresistible 



of the final cause ?— What impression are thej calculated to give ?-• 

What deserres fully to be considered ?->-Wh7 ?— Where is «Ma 

* the simplest fonn of external grandeur ?— What impression doM 

vastness produce ?-rWhat is said of space 1—£xampIes.~Whii;t 

does the excessive grandeur of the firmament arise from 7<~Wh»t 

^». .ftlla ocean}— What is aecossarj to grandeur where space is ooa- 
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&roe of that mass of waters. Wherever spaciMS oon- 
cemed, it is evident that amplitude, or greatness of 
extent, in one dimension or other, is necessarj tc 
grandeur. Remove all bounds from any object, and 
you inmiediately render it sublime. Hence infiniU; 
(pace, endless numbers, and eternal duration, fill the 
Blind with great ideas. 

The most copious source of sublime ideas se^ns to 
oe derived from the exertion of great power Mid force. 
Hence the grandeur of earthquakes and burning 
mountains ; of great conflagrations ; of the boisterous 
ocean ; of the tempestuous storm ; of thunder and 
lightning; and of all the unusual violence of the ele- 
ments. A stream which glides along gently within 
its banks, is a beautiful object; but, when it rushes 
down with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it 
immediately becomes a sublime one. A race horse 
is viewed with pleasure; but it is the war horse, 
" whose neck is clothed with thunder," that conveys 
grandeur in its idea. The engagement of two pow- 
erful armies, as it is the highest exertion of human 
strength, combines various sources of the sublime; 
and has consequently been ever considered as one of 
the most striking and magnificent spectacles wliich 
can be either presented to the eye, or exhibited to the 
imagination in description. 

All ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the 
sublime; such as darkness, soUtude, and silence. 
The firmament) when filled with stars, scattered in 
infinite numbers and with splendid profusion, strikes 
•the imagination with more awful grandeur, than when 



eemed?--Hov do jovl render an olject sublime ?— What flUa iha 
mind with great ideas ? 

Whence is the most copious source of sublime ideas derived flmn T 
—Bsamples. — What is said of a stream i — Of a race horse 1—Ot 
the war horse ?— The engagement of two powerful armies i 

What tends greatly to assist the sublime ?— Such as whatY— 
Bzamplet. 

• 2* 



16 MOMLOatl IH OBJBOTi. 

T^e bcJiold it enlightened by all the splendour of iiit 
Iran. The deep sound of a great bell, or the striking 
of a great dock, is at any time grand and awful ; but, 
when heard amid the i^ence and stillness of nighty 
they become doubly so. Darkness is very genewJly 
applied for adding sublimity to all our ideas of the 
Deity. " He maketh darkness his payihon ; he dweii 
eth in the thick cloud." Thus Milton — 

How oft amid 



Thick clouds and dark does Heayen's aUrnling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured ; 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne 

Obscurity is favourable to the sublime. The de- 
scriptions ^ven us of appearances of supernatural 
beings, carry some sublimity ; though the conception, 
which they afford us, be confused and indistinct 
Their sublimity arises from the ideas, which they al- 
ways convey, of superior power and might connected 
with awful obscurity. No ideas, it is evident, are so 
sublime, as those derived from the Supreme Beings 
the most unknown, yet the greatest of all objects; 
the infinity of whose nature, and the eternity of 
whose duration, added to the omnipotence of his 
power, though they surpass our conceptions, yet exalt 
them to the highest 

Disorder is also very compatible with grandeur; 
nay, frequently hieightens it Few things which 
are exactly regular and methodical, appear sublime. 
"We see the Emits on every side ; we feel ourselves 
confined ; there is no room for any ocmsiderable ex 
ertion of the mind. Though exact proportion of 
parts enters often into the beautiful, it is much di»- 
regarded in tlie sublime. A great mass of rocks, 
thrown together bv the hand of nature with wildness 
and confusion, strikes the mind with more grandeur, 

•What is said of obscurity ?— Of the Supreme Being ? 
What is said of disorder ?— Example. 
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than if they had been adjusted to each other with the 
most accurate symmetry. 

There yet remains one dass of sublime objects to 
be mentioned, which may be termed the moral or 
sentimental sublime, arising from certain exertions 
of the mind ; from certain affections and actions of 
our fellow creatures. These will be found to be chiefly 
of that dass which comes under the name of magn*- 
nimity or heroism, and they produce an effect very 
similar to what is produced by a view of grand- ob- 
)ects in nature, filling the mind with admiration, and 
raising it above itselE Wherever in some critical and 
dangerous situation, we behold a man uncommonly 
intrepid, and resting solely upon himself; superior to 
passion and to fear ; animated by some great princi- 
ple to contempt of popular opinion, of selfish interest, 
of dangers, or of death ; we are there struck with a 
sense of the sublime. Thus Porus, when taken by 
Alexander, afber a gallant defence, being asked in 
what manner he would be treated, answered, " Like a 
king ;" and Csesar, chiding the pilot, who was afraid 
to set out with him in a storm, ^Quid times! 
Caesarem vehis," are good instances of the senti* 
mental subhme. 

The sublime in natural, and in moral objects, is 
presented to us in one view, and compared together, 
m the following beautiful passage of Akenside's 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Look tben itbroad through n&ture to the range 
Of planetf. suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling, unshaken, through the Toid immense ! 
And speak, man ; does tMt oapacioua scene, 
With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thj strong conception, as when Brntus rose 
Refn^nt from the stroke of Ososar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 



What is the next class of sublime objects to be mentiitned f— > 
Of what class wiU they be found chiefly ?— What effect io they pr^ 
dace ! 

£zamples.-rGlte the passage ftom Akenside. 
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Aloft extending, like eternal Jore, 
^ When guilt brings down the thunder, oaird aloud 
On Tully'8 name, and shook hia crinuion steel. 
And bade the father of bis country hail ! 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust ! 
And Borne again is firee. 

It has been imagined by an ingenious author, that 
terror is the source of the subUme ; and that no ob- 
jects have this character, but such as produce impres 
sions of pain and danger. Mjmy terrible objects are 
indeed highly sublime ; nor does grandeur refuse aJK- 
ance with the idea of danger. But the sublime does 
not consist wholly in modes of danger and pain. 
In many grand objects, there is not the least coinci- 
dence with terror ; as in the magnificent prospect of 
widely extended plains, and of the starry firmament; 
or in the moral dispositions and sentiments which we 
communicate with high admiration. In many pain- 
ful and terrible objects also it is evident, there is no 
sort of grandeur. The amputation of a limb, or the 
bite of a snake, is in the highest degree terrible ; but 
they are destitute of all claim whatever to sublimity. 
It seems just to allow, that mighty force or power, 
whether attended by terror or not, whether employed 
in protecting or alarming us, has a better title, than 
any thing yet mentioned, to be the fundamental 
quality of the sublime. There appears to be no sub- 
lime object, into the idea of whidi strength and foro* 
either enter not directly, or are not at least inti 
mately associated, by conducting our thoughts tc 
some astonishing power as concerned in the produo 
tion of the object 



What has been imagined by an ingenious author ?-~ What is said 
in respect to this sentiment I — What is said of mighty force aiid 
power! 
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LECTUBE IV. 

SUBLIMITY m wRirma. 

The foundation of the sublime in composition must 
always be laid in the nature of the object described. 
Unless it be such an object^ as, if presented to our 
eight, if- exhibited to us in reality, would excite ideas 
of that elevating, that awful and magnificent kind, 
which we call sublime; the description, however 
finely drawn, is not entitied to be placed under this 
dass. This excludes all objects, which are merely 
beautiful, gay, or elegant. Besides, the object must 
not only in itsdf be sublime, but it must be placed 
before us in such a lights as is best calculated to give 
us a dear and fiill impression of it; it must be de- 
scribed with strength, conciseness, and simplicity. 
This depends chiefly upon the lively impression, 
which the poet or orator has of the object, which he 
exhibits ; and upon his being deeply affected and ani- 
mated by the sublime idea which he would convey. 
If his Own feeling be languid, he can never inspire 
his reader with any strong emotion. Instances, which 
on this subject are extremely necessary, will dearly 
fthow the importance of all these requisites. 

It is chiefly among andent authors, that we are to 
look tot the most striking instances of the sublime 
The eariy ages of the world, and the uncultivated 
state of society, were peculiarly favourable to the 
emotions of sublimity. The genius of men was then 



What is tlie stitijeet of' tbis leettxre? 

In what must the foandation of the sublime In <sompo8ition be 
Ud 1— What must be the object 1— W^at objects does this exclude f 
—•How pUiced before us ?— How described ? — What does this de> 
'96ikd on ? 

Where must we look for instances chiefly of the sublime t— 
Wkal were faTonrable ta sublime emotions T— What was then the 
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very prone to admiration and astonishment. Meet- 
ing continually new and strange objects, their ima- 
gination was kept glowing, and their passions were 
often raised to the utmost. They thought and ex- 
pressed themselves boldly without restramt In the 
progiess of society, the genius and manners of men 
Lave undergone a change more favourable to accu- 
racy, than to strength or sublimity. Of all writings, 
ancient or modern, the sacred scriptures afford £be 
most striking instances of the sublime. In them the 
descriptions of the Supreme Being are wonderfully 
noble,. both from the grandeur of tibe object, and the 
manner of representing it What an assemblage rf 
awful and sublime ideas is presented to us in that pas- 
sage of the eighteenth Psalm, where an appearance 
of the Almighty is described I " In my distress I call- 
ed upon the Lord ; he heard my voice out of his 
temple, and my cry came before him. Then the 
earth shook and trembled; the foundations of the 
hills were moved ; because he was wroth. He bowed 
the heavens and came down, and darkness was imder 
his feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He 
made darkness his secret place ; his paviHon round 
about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
sky." The circumstances of darkness and terror, are 
here applied with propriety and success, fw heightoi- 
ing the sublime. 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinus, firom 
Moses, " God said, let there be light ; and there was 
Hght," belongs to the true sublime ; and its sublimity 
arises from the strong conception it conveys, of an 



genius of men ?— Meeting continuaUy with what ?~How did thej 
)hink and express themselves 1 — What has taken place in the pro- 
gress of society ? — What affords the most striking instances of tlie 
sublime 1— What is said of the descriptions of the Supremo Being ? 
— What example is presented in the 18th PsalmT— What pecuUtt 
circumstances here heighten the sublime ? 
What is the celebrated instance given by lK>nginii8 from MoMi t 
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effort of power, producing its effect, with the utmost 
speed ayd facility. A similar thought is magnificent- 
ly expanded, in the following passage of Isaiah; 
cshap. xxiv. 24. 37, 28. "Thus saith the Lord, thy 
Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the womb : 
I am the Lord, that maketh all things ; that stretcheth 
fordi the heavens alone; that spreadelh abroad th 
earth by myself; that saith to the deep, be dry, and 
I will dry up thy rivers ; that saith to Cyrus, he is 
my shepherd^ and shall perform all my pleasure; 
even saying to Jerusalem, thou shalt be built ; and to 
the temple, thy foundation shsdl be laid." 

Homer has m aU a£fes been universally admired for 
BuUimity ; and he U^debted for mudf of his gran- 
deur, to taat native and unaffected simplicity, which 
characterizes his manner. His descriptions of conflict- 
ing armies ; the spirit, the fire, the rapidity, which he 
throws into his battles, present to every reader of the 
Diad, frequent instances of sublime writing. The 
maj^y of his warlike scenes, is often heightened in a 
high degree, by the introduction of the gods. In the 
twentieth book, where all the gods take part in the 
engagement, according as they severally favour either 
the Grecians or the Trojans, die poet appears to put 
forth one of his highest efforts, and the description 
rises into the most awful magnificence. All nature 
appears in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the hea- 
vens ; Neptune strikes the earth with his trident ; the 
ships, the city, and the mountains shake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre; Pluto starts from his throne, 
fearing, lest the secrets of the infernal regions should 
be laid open to the view of mortals. We shall trans- 
cribe Mr. Pope's translation of this passage ; which, 
diough inferior to the original, is highly animated and 
sublime. 



^Wbat does this siiblimity arise from?— What is the exampln 
from T fio-^o-h ? 
What is said of Homer f — To what is he indebted for mtieh «f 
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Bvtf when ^e powers deaeending swell'd the lUgh(| 
Then tmntdt rose, fierce rage, and pale atfrigfat. 
Kow through the tremhling shores Minerra caUs, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls, 
liars, hovering o'er his Troy, his terror shroudii 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fOry pouM 
. With Yoiee divine, from Bion's topmost towexi ; 
Above the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the polef . 
Beneath, stem Neptune shakes the solid ground, 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her summits tremble Ida's woods, 
jLnd from their sources boil her hundred floods : 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main ; 
Beep in the dismal region of the dead 
The infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lij 
His dark dominions open to the day. 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e'en to go(te. 
Such wars the immortals wage ; such horrors rend 
The world's vast concave, when the gods contend. 

Conciseness and siinplicity will ever be found 
sential to sublime writing. Simplicity is properly 
opposed to studied and profuse ornament; and con- 
ciseness to superfluous expression. It will easily 
appear, why a defect either in conciseness or simpli- 
city, is peculiarly hurtful to the sublime. The emo- 
tion, excited in the mind by some great or noble ob- 
ject, raises it considerably above its common pitch. A 
species of enthusiasm is produced, extremely pleasing, 
while it lasts ; but the mind is tending every moment 
to sink into its ordinary state. When an author has 
brought us, or is endeavouring to bring us into this 
state, if he multiply words unnecessarily ; if he deck 
the sublime object on all sides with ^ttering oma- 
. ments ; nay, if he throw in any one decoration, 
which falls in the least below the principal image; 
that moment he changes the key; he relaxes the ten- 
lion of the mind ; the strength of the feeling is emaa* 

^M— M-^Mm^i _ II _ji , _. _!■! I ■! i_ ji • r — I >—— ^ 

his grandeur ?— Examples.— Oite the passage firom Pope's tnuaslatlon 
or the Oad ? 

What is essential to sublime writing ?— What is simplicity opposed 
to*— What conciseness 1— Show how a defect either in oonoiMi 
fv ittapUoity &s peculiarly hurtful to the subUme. 
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eulated ; the beautiful may remain ; but the Rublime 
is extinguished. Homer's description of the nod of 
Jupiter, as shaking the heavens, has been admired in 
all ages, as wonderfully sublime. Literally translated, 
it runs thus : " He spoke, and bending his sable brows, 
gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locki 
of his immortal head, all Olympus was shaken.'^ Mr. 
Pope translates it thus : * 

He spoke ; and swfal bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial eweia, and gives the nod ; 
^ The stamp of fate, and sanction of a God ; 

High heaven with trembUng the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centra shook. 

The image is expanded, and attempted to be beau-* 
tified ; but in reality it is weakened. The third line, 
** The stamp of &te, tatd sanction of a God," is en- 
tirely expletive, and introduced only to M up the 
rhyme ; for it interrups tlie description, and clogs the 
image. For the same reason Jupiter is represented, 
as shaking his locks, before he gives the nod ; ^ shakes 
his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ;" which is tri* 
flans and insignificant; whareas in the original the 
shaking of his hair is the consequence of his nod, and 
makes a happy picturesque circumstance in the de- 
scription. 

The boldness, freedom, and variety of our blank 
verse are infinitely more propitious than rhyme, to 
all kinds of sublime poetry. The fullest proof of this 
is afforded by Milton ; an author, whose genius led 
him peculiarly to the sublime. The first and second 
books €^ Paradise Lost are continued examples of it 
Take, for instance, the following noted description of 
Satan, afier his My Itppeaiing at the head of his ixv* 
£»nal hosts. 



• ' H e, ab&T« the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood, like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less, than Archangel ruin'd; and the excess. 

What is. said of blank Terse ?>-What proof is afforded of thtot- 
What are examples of it T — ^Example.-^ftemarks. 

8 
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Of |doi7 obscured ; u wh«n the ran new ziwiii 

LooKB through the horisontal misty air, 
' Shorn of hi« beams ; or, firom behind the moon, 
In dim eclipee, disajstrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarch^. Darkened so, yet shoiM 
Aboye them all the Archangel. 

' Here yarious sources of the sublime are joined to- 
gether; the principal object superlatively great; a 
high, superior nature, fallen indeed, but raising itself 
against distress ; the grandeur of the principal object 
heightened by connecting it with so noble an idea, as 
that of the sun suffering an eclipse; this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, 
of darkness and terror, which coincide so exquisitely 
with the sublime emotion ; and the whole expressed 
in a style and versification easy, natural, and simple, 
but maofnificent. 

Beside simpUcity and conciseness, strength is essen- 
tially necessary to sublime writing. Strength of de- 
scription proceeds, in a great measure, from concise- 
ness ; but it implies something more, namely, a judi- 
dous choice of circumstances in the description ; such 
as will exhibit the object in its full and most striking 

Eoint of view. For, every object has several faces, 
y which it may be presented to us, according to the 
circumstances with which we surround it ; and it will 
appear superlatively sublime, or not, in proportion as 
these circumstances are happily chosen, and of a sub- 
lime kind. In this, the great art of the writer con- 
sists ; and indeed the principal difficulty of sublime 
description. If the description be too general and 
divested of circumstances, the object is shown in 
« faint light, and makes a feeble impression, or no im- 
pression, on the reader. At the same time, if any 
trivial or improper drcamstanoes be mingled, the 
whole is degraded. 



Besides simplicity. &c. what next is necessary to sublime writing? 
—What does strength of description proceed firom in a great mi 
«r»?->What does it imply ?— lUostrate. 
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The nature of that emotion, which is aimed at bj 
sublime description, admits no mediocrity, and cannot 
fiubsist in a middle state ; but must either highly trans- 
port us ; or, if unsuccessful in the execution, leave us 
exceedingly disgusted. We attempt to rise with the 
writer ; the imagination is awakened, and put upon 
the stretch ; but it ought to be supported ; and, if in 
the midst of its effort it be deserted unexpectedly, it 
falls with a painful shock. When Milton, in his bat- 
tle of the angels, describes them, as tearing up moun- 
tains, and throwing tliem at one another ; there are 
in his description, as Mr. Addison has remarked^ no 
circumstances, but what are truly sublime : 

Trom tlieir foimdatioii8 loM^ning to and fh>, • 

They pluck'd the seated hills with all their load, 
RockB, waters, woods ; nnd by the shajifgy tops 
Uplifting bore them with their hands.—— 

This idea of the giants throwing the mountains, 
which is in itself so grand, Claudian renders burlesque 
and ridiculous, by the single circumstance of one of 
his giants, with tne mountain Ida upon his shoulder?, 
and a river, which flowed from the mountain, running 
down the giant's back, as he held it up in that pos- 
ture. Virgil, in his description of Mount Etna, is 
guilty of a slight inaccuracy of this kind. After 
several magnificent images, the poet concludes with 
personifying the mountam under this figure, 

— — " Eructans Tiscera cum gemitu *• 

* belching up its bowels with a groan;" which, by 
making the mountain resemble a sick or drunken 
person, degrades the majesty of the description. The 
del)asing effect of this idea will appear in a stronger 
light, from observing what figure it makes in a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmore ; who, through an extrar 



What admits of no mediocrity ?— Illustrate.— Example. ' 
How does Claudian render this ridiculous ?— How has Virgil been 

guilty of an inaccuracy of this kind ?— How does this also appear la 

ft poem by Sir &. Blackmore * 
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▼agant pen^enity of taste, selected it hr the princapal 
circumstance in his description ; and thereby, as ur^ 
Arbuthnot humourously observes, represented th« 
mountain as in a fit of the choHc 

Btna and all the burning pionntaina find 
Their kindied stores, with inbred storms of wind, 
Blown up to rage, and rparinf out complain, - 
Aa torn with inward gripeo and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, thej cast their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowehi spread the ground 

Such instances show how much the sublime de- 
Mnds upon a proper selection of circumstances ; and 
with how great care every circumstance must be 
avoided, which, by approaching in the smallest degree 
to the mean, or even to the gay or trifling, changes 
the tone of the emotion. 

What is conmionly called the sublime style, is for 
the most part a very bad one, and has no relation 
whatever to the true sublime. Writers are apt to 
imagine, that splendid words,- accumulated epithets, 
and a certain swelling kind of expression, by rising 
above what is customary or vulgar, constitutes the sub- 
lime ; yet nothing is in reality more false. In genu- 
ine instances of sublime writing, nothing of this kind 
appears. " God said, let there be lights and there was 
hghL This is striking and sublime, but put it into 
what is commonly c^ed the sublime style; "The 
Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent energy of 
a single word, commanded the light to exist;" and, as 
Boileau justly observed, the style is indeed raised, but 
the thought is degraded. In general, it may be ob- 
served, that the sublime hes in the thought, -not in 
the expression ; and, when the thau^t is really no- 
ble, it will generally clothe itself in a native majesty 
of language. 

What do such instances show ? 

What is said of what is commonly called the sublime style.?-* 
What are writers apt to imagine ? — Is this false ?— Does this appear 
in genuine instances of sublime writing ? — JSxamples.— Kemarkii.i^> 
In general, where does the sublime lie t 
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The faults, opposite to the sublime, are principally 
two, tiie frigid and the bombast The frigid consista 
in degrading an object or sentiment, which is sublime 
in itself^ by a mean conception of it ; or by a wealU 
low, or puerile description of it This betrays entire 
absence, or, at least, extreme poverty of genius. The 
bombast lies in forcing a common or trivial object out 
of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into the sub- 
lime; or, in attempting to exalt a sublime object b^ 
yond all natural bounds. 



LECTURE V. 

« 

BEAUTY AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

Beauty, next to sublimity, affords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises 
is easily distinguished from that of sublinjity. It is 
of a calmer kind ; more gentle and soothing ; does 
not elevate the mind so much, but produces a pleas- 
ing serenity. SubHmity excites a feeling, too violent 
to be lasting ; the pleasure proceeding from beauty, 
Udmits longer duration. It extends also to a much 
greater variety of objects than sublimity ; to a variety 
mdeed so great, that the sensations which beautiful 
objects excite, differ exceedingly, not in degree only, 
but also in kind, from each odier. Hence no word 
is used in a more undetermined signification than 
beauty. It is applied to almost isvery external ob- 
ject, ' which pleases the eye or the ear ; to many of 
the graces of writing ; to several dispositions of the 
mind; nay, to some objects of abstract science. 

What are the faults opposite to the Bublime ?— What does the firigid 
•onsiBt in {—-What does this betray ?— In what does the bombaat 
Ito? 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What i» Mkid of beauty as one of the sources of the pleasure! of 
tMtol 

8* 
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We speak frequentiy of a beJntiful tree or flower; a 
beautiful poem; a beautifdl character; and a beauti<» 
fill theorem in mathematics. 

Colour se^ns to afford the simplest instance of 
beauty. Association of ideas, it is probable, has some 
influence on the pleasure, which we receive from 
odours. Green, for example, may appear more beau- 
tiful, flx>m being connected in our ideas with rural 
seenes and prospects;' white, with innocence; Mue, 
with the serenity of the sky. Independently of aaM> 
ciations of this sort, all that we can farther observe 
respecting colours is, that those, chosen for beauty, are 
commonly delicate, . rather than glaring. Such are 
the feathers of several kinds of birds, the leaves of 
flowers, and the fine variations of colours shown by 
the sky, at the rising and setting of the sun. 

Figure opens to us forms of Beauty more complex 
and diversified. Regularity first offers itself as a 
source of beauty. By a regular figure is meant one^ 
which we perceive to be formed according to some 
certain rule, and not left arbitrary or loose in the con- 
struction of its parts. Thus a circle, a square, a trian- 
gle, or a hexagon, gives pleasure to the eye by its 
regularity, as a beautiful figure ; yet a certam grace- 
ful variety is found to be a much more powerful prin- 
ciple of beauty. Regularity seems to appear beautiful 
to us chiefly, if not entirely, on account of its sug- 
gesting the ideas of fitness, propriety and use, which 
have always a more intimate connection with orderly 
and proportioned forms, than those which appear not 
constructed according to any certain rule. Nature, 
who is the most graceful artist, hath, in all her oma- 
Inental works, pursued variety with an apparent neg- 
lect of regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows are 
tnade after a regular form, in cubes and parallelograma. 



How doeg colour afford an instance of beauty t— Kxamplea. 
Bnw does figure ?— Examples 
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wiih exact proporticm of parts ; ajid thus fonned thej 
please the eye, foe this just reason, that, being worlqi 
of use^ they are by such figures better adapted to the 
ends forVhich they were designed. But plants, flow- 
ers, and leaves are full of variety and diversity. A 
straight canal is an insipid figure, when compared 
with the meanders of a river. Cones and pyramids 
have their degree of beauty ; but trees, growing in 
their natural wilderness, have infinitely more beauty 
than when trimmed into pyramids and cones. The 
apartments o£ a house must be disposed with regu- 
larity for the convenience of its. inhabitants ; but a 
garden, which is intended merely for b^uty, would 
be extremely disgusting, if it had as much uiuformity 
and order as a dwelling house. 

Motion affords another source of beauty, distinct 
from figure. Motion of itself is pleasing ; and bodies 
in motion are, " cseteris paribus," univereaJly preferred 
to those at rest Only gentle motion, however, be- 
longs to the beaudfiil; for when it is swift, or very 
powerful, such as that of a torrent, it partakes of the 
sublime. The motion of a bird gliding through &e 
air is exquisitely beautiful; but the swiBbness with 
which lightning darte Uitough the sky, is magnificert 
and astonishing. Here it is necessary to observe, that 
the sensations of sublime and beautiful are not always 
distinguished by veiy distant boundaries; but are 
capable in many instances of approaching towards 
each odier. Thus, a gentle running stream is one of 
ihe most beautiful objects in nature; but as it swdk 
gradually into a great river^ the beautifiil by degrees 
is lost in the sublime. A young tree is a beautifol 
object; a spreading ancient oak is a venerable and 
sublime one. Tc> return, however, to the beauty of 
motion, it will be found to hold very generally, that 
motion in a straight line is not so beautiful, as hi a 

^What atEwds uioth«r lource of beauty, cUstiiict from Hgox^ l-> 
woat if naeeuaqr to If obs«ET«d I 
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waving direction ; and motion upward is commonly 
more pleasing than motion downward. l*he easy, 
curling motion of flame and smoke is an object sin- 
gularly agreeable. Hogarth observes veiy ingeniously, 
liat all Sie common and necessary motions for the« 
business of life, are performed in straight or plains- 
lines; but that all the graceful and ornamental move-* 
mentB are made in curve lines ; an observation worthy 
of the attentbn of those who study the grace of gea* 
ture and action. 

Colour^ figure, and motion, though separate prina 
pies of beauty, yet in many beautiml objects meet tor 
gether, and thereby render the beauty greater and 
more complex. Thus in flowers, trees, and animaJsy 
we are entertained at once with the delicacy of the 
colour, with the graceftilness of the figure, and some- 
times also with the motion of the object The most 
complete assemblage of beautiful objects, which can be 
found, is presented by a rich natural landscape, where 
there is a sufficient variety of objects ; fields in ver> 
dure,, scattered trees and flowers, running water, and 
animals grazing. If to these be added some of the 
productions of art, suitable to such a scene; as, a 
bridge with arches over a river, smoke rising from cot- 
tages in the midst of trees, and a distant view of a 
fine building, seen by the rising sun ; we then enjoy 
in the highest perfection that gay, cheerful, and placid 
sensation, whidi characterizes beauty. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more com- } 
plex than any we have yet examined. It compre- { 
Lends the beauty of colour, arising from the delicatt 
shades of the complexion ; and the beauty of figure, 
arising from the lines, which constitute different fea- 
turea of the face. But the principal beauty, of the 

What does Hogarth ol^erre ? 

What, when colour, figure, and motion meet togethei; ?— Illaa- 
Irate. 

What is said of the beauty of the human eovmtenantel— What 
dow it comprehend {— UpoDirhat doe* the pxineip«i h«auty of ui 
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Countenance depends upon a mysterious expresaioii, 
which it conveys, of the qualities of the mind ; ot 
good sense, of good humour ; of candour, benevo- 
knce, sensibihty, or other amiable dispositions. It 
may be observed, that there are certain quaUties of 
the mind, which, whether expressed in the counts 
nance, or by words, or by actions, always raise in us a 
feeling similar to that of beauty. There are two 
great classes of moral qualities^ one is of the high 
and the great virtues, which require extraordiiiaiy 
efforts, and is founded on dangers and sufferings ; as 
heroism, magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and 
contempt of death. These produce in the spectator 
an emotion of sublimity and grandeur. The other 
dass is chiefly of the social virtues ; and such as are 
of a softer and gentler kind ; as compassion, mildness, 
and generosity. These excite in the beholder a sen- 
sation of pleasure, so nearly allied to that excited by 
beautiful external objects, that, though of a more ex- 
alted nature, it may with propriety be classed under 
the same head. 

Beauty of writing in its more definite sense, charao- 
terizes a pardcular manner; signifying acertoin grace 
and amenity m the turn either of style or sentiment, 
oy which some authors are particularly distinguished. 
In this sense, it denotes a m^ner nei^ier remarkably 
, ublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor uncommonly 
^ parkling ; but such as excites in the reader, an emo*^ 
ion of the placid kind, resembling that which is 
aised by the contemplation of beautiful objects in 
nature l which neither hfts the mind very high, nor 
agitates it to excess; but spreads over the imagination 
a pleasing serenity. Addison is a writer of Um cha- 
racter, and one of the most proper examples of it* 
Fenelon, the author of Telemachus, is another exam- 






haman eoantenanee depend ? — What may be obserred ? — What 
the two great classes of moral qualities I— and what effect do th«y 
produoe? 
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l^e. Virgil, also, though very capable of rising oo- 
easionally into the sublime, yet generally is disdn- 
guished by the character of beauty and grace, rather 
than of sublimity. Among orators, Cicero has more 
of the beautiful than Demosthenes, whose genius led 
him wholly toward vehemence and strength. 

So much it is necessary to have said upon the sub- 
^t of beauty ; since next to sublimhy it is the most 
copious source of the pleasures of taste. But objects 
delight the imagination not only by appearing und^ 
the forms of sublime or beautiful ; they likewise derive 
their power of giving it pleasure from several other 
principles. 

Novelty, for example, has been mentioned by Addi- 
son, and by every writer on this subject An object, 
which has no other merit, than that of being new, by 
this quality alone raises in the mind a vivid and an 
agreeable emotion. Hence that passion of curiosity, 
which prevails so generally in mankind. Objects and 
ideas, which have been long ^miliar, make too faint 
an impression, to give an agreeable exercise to our 
faculties. New and strange objects rouse the mind 
from its dormant state, by giving it a sudden and 
pleasing impulse. Hence, in a great measure, the en- 
tertainment we receive from fiction and romance. The 
emotion raised by novelty, is of a more lively and 
awakening nature, than that produced by beauty; 
but much shorter in its duration. For, if the object 
have in itself no charms to hold our attention, the 
gloss, spread over it by novelty, soon wears off. | 

Imitation is another source of pleasure to tasle 
This gives rise to what Addison terms the secondary 
pleasures of imagination, which form a very extensive 
-class. For all imitation affords some pleasure to thb 



What is said of the ht^auty of writing ?— Who are writers Of ttilg 
tiharacter?— What is said of Cicero ?~^f Demosthenea t 
What is said of noTelty ? 
What of imitation? 
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iBind; not only the imitation of beautiful or sublime 
objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 

frandeur, which such objects themselves exhibited; 
ut even objects, which have neither beauty nor gran« 
deur; nay, some, which are terrible or deformed, giva 
ua pleasure, in a seoondary or represented view. 

The pleasures of melody and narmony belong also 
to taste. There is no delightful sensation we receive^ 
mther from beauty or sublimity, which is not capable 
of being heightened by the power of musical sound. 
Hence the (£arm of poetical numbers ; and even of 
the concealed and looser measures of prose. Wit| 
humour, and ridicule, open likewise a variety of plea^ 
sures to taste, altogether different from any that have 
yet been considered. 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any farther 
the subject of the pleasures of taste ; we have opened 
some of the general principles ; it is time now to ap- 
ply them to our chief subject K it be asked, to what 
class of those pleasures of taste which have been enu- 
merated, that pleasure is to be referred which we rO' 
ceive from poetry, eloquence, or fine writing ? The 
answer is, not to any one, but to them all. This pe- 
culiar advantage writing and discourse possess ; they 
encompass a large and fruitful field on all sides, and 
have power to exhibit in great perfection, not a single 
set of objects only, but almost the whole of tliose 
which give pleasure to taste and imagination ; whe- 
ther that pleasure arise from sublimity, from beautjr 
m its various forms, from design and art, from mprd 
sentiment) from novelty, from harmony, from wit, hu- 
mo^, or ridicule. To whichsoever of these a per- 
son's taste is directed, from some writer or other he 



What of the pleasures of melody and harmony ?— What is said of 
Mt, hnmonr, and ridicnle ? 

What is not necessary to do?-~Whatha8 heen done ?— What qne»> 
tion is proposed ?— What is the answer ?— What peculiar advantage 
doea writing and diseoone possess ! 



bas it always in his power to receive the gratification 
of it 

It has been usual among critical writers to treat of 
discourse as the chief of all the imitative arts. They 
compare it with painting and with sculpture, and in 
many respects prefer it justly before them. But we 
must distinguish between imitation and description 
Words have no natural resemblance of the ideas oi^ 
objects which they signify ; but a statue or picture haa 
a natural likeness of the original. 

As far, however, as a poet or historian introduces 
into his work persons re^y speaking, and by words, 
which he puts into their mouths, represents the con* 
versation which they might be supposed to hold ; so 
far his art may be called imitative; and this is th^ 
case in all dramatic composition. But in narrative or 
descriptive works, it cannot with propriety be so call- 
ed. WhOjfol^example, would call Virgil's description 
of a tempest, in the first Eneid, an imitation of a 
storm ? K we heard of the imitation of a battte, we 
might naturally think of some mock fight, or repre- 
sentation of a battle on the stage ; but should never 
imagine it mieant one of HomePs descriptions in the 
IHad. It must be allowed, at the same time, that imi^ 
tation and description agree in their principal effect^ 
that of recalling by external signs the ideas of things 
which we do not see. But, though in this they coin- 
dde, yet it should . be remembered, that the terms 

^^emselves are not synonymous ; that they import dif- 
ferent means of producing the same end ; and conse- 

' quently make different impressions on the mind. 



What haa be«n luiial among critical writns ?— But what mast «• 
«»! 

When may the art of the poet or historian be called h&Itatlre T-- 
Zn -what composition is this the case ?— In what works cannot it ba 
■o called ?— Example.— What must be allowed 1— Bat though In tUi 
th^ coincide, yet what mast be remenibeted ? 
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LECTURE VI. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

To form an adequate idea of the origin of language 
we mu^t contemplate the circumstances of mankmid in 
t^eir earliest and rudest state. They were then a 
wandering, scattered race ; no society among them 
except families ; and family society also very imp€i> 
feet, as their mode of living, by hunting or pasturage, 
must have separated them frequently from each other. 
In such a condition, how could any one set of sounds 
or words be universally agreed on, as the signs of 
their ideas ? Supposing that a few whom chance or 
necessity threw together, agreed by some means up- 
on certain signs ; yet, by what authority could these 
be so propagated among other tribes or- families, as to 
pow up into a language ? One woulcT imagine that 
nen must have been previously gathered together in 
considerable numbers, before language could be fixed 
and extended ; and yet on the other hand there seems 
to have been an absolute necessity of speech previously 
to the formation of society. For by what bond could 
a multitude of men be kept together, or be connected 
in prosecution of any common interest, before by the 
assistance of speech they could communicate their 
wants and intentions to each other? So that, how 
♦'^ciety could subsist previously to language, and how 
•^ords could rise into language before the formation 
of society, seem to be points attended with eqiml di^ 
ficuity. When we consider farther that curious anal* 
ogy, which prevails in the construction of almost all 

languages, and that deep and subtile logic, on which 

-■ '^ • • . 

What U the snbjcot of this leeture ? 

To form an idea of the origin of language, what circitmstances ct 
nuuddnd must he considered 1 — Are there difficulties in accounting 
tot the origin of language, and what are they ^— In yiew of tlMM 
dilBouIties what have we no small reason to conclude I 

4 
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they are founded; difficulties increase so much up an 
us on all sides, that there seems to be no small reason 
for referring the Origin of all language to divine in- 
spiration. 

But supposing language to have a divine originsil, 
we cannot imagine that a perfect system of it was at 
.once given to man. It is muclv.more natural to sup- 
pose that God taught our first parents only such lan- 
guage as suited their present occasions ; leaving them 
as he did in other respects, to enlarge and improTa 
it as their future necessities should require. Conse- 
quently, those rudiments of speech must have been 
poor and narrow ; and we are at hberty to inquire, in 
what manner, and by what steps, language advanced 
to the state in which we now find it 

Should we suppose a period existed before words 
were invented or known, it is evident, that men could 
have no other method of conmiunicating their feelings 
than by the cries of passion, accompanied by such 
motions and gestures as were farther expressive of 
emotion. These indeed are the only signs which nar 
ture teaches all men, and which are understood by 
all. One, who saw another going. into some place 
where he himself had been fnghtened, or exposed to 
danger, and who wished to warn his neighbour of the 
danger, could contrive no other method of doing it 
than by uttering those cries, and making those ges- 
tures, which are the signs of fear ; as two men at thia 
day would endeavour to make themselves understood 
by each other, if thrown together on a desolate island^ 
ignorant of each other's language. Those exdama-^ 
tions, therefore, by granunarians called interjections,^ 
uttered in a strong and passionate manner, were un* 
doubtedly the elements of speech. 



ere un-^ 



Sttpposing language to haye a dlTine original, in what degreea maj 
ve imagine it was giyen to man ? 

Id gUDposing a period before which words were intented or ImowB, 
ko what way would men communieate their feelinga ! — Were these 
exclamations eltmente ot* ppe/sch? • » * ^ 
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When more esilarged compiunication became requi* 
Bite, and names began to be applied to objects ; how 
can we suppose men proceeded in this application of 
names, or invention of words ? Certainly by imitating, 
as much as th^ could, the nature of the object namS 
by the sound of the name given to it. As a painter, 
who would represent grass, must employ a green co- 
lour ; so in the infancy of language one, giving a name 
to any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course em- 
ploy a harsh or boisterous sound. He could not do 
otherwise, if he desired to excite in the hearer the idea 
of that object, which he wished to name. To ima- 
gine words invented or names given to things, without 
any ground or reason, is to suppose an effect without 
a cause. There must always have been some motive, 
which led to one name, rather than another ; and we 
can suppose no motive, which would more generally 
operate upon men in their first efforts toward lan- 
guage, than a desire to paint by speech the objects, 
which they named, in a manner more or less complete, 
according as it was in the power of the human voice 
to effect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, 
noise, or motion was concerned, the imitation by 
words was suflBciently obvious. Nothing was more 
natural, than to imitate, by the sound of the voice, 
the quality of the sound or noise, which any external 
object produced ; and to form its name accordingly. 
Thus in all languages we discover a multitude of 
words, which are evidently constructed on this princi- 
ple. A certain bird is called the cuckoo, from the 
sound which it emits. When one sort of wind is said 
to whistle, and another to roar ; when a serpent is 
said to hiss ; sl fly U> buzz ; and falling timber to 
crash / when a stream is said to Jlow ; and hail to 
rattle; the resemblance between the word and the 

How ean we inppoBe men proceeded in this application of namM 
•r in^eytion of Mft^ ?^Uustrate.— &mMw- 
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tiunes signified is plainly diBoemible. But. in the names 
of objects which address the si^t only, where neither 
noise nor motion is concerned; and still more in 
terms, appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy ap- 
pears to ML Yet many learned men haye imagined 
that, though in such cases it becomes more obscure, it 
is not altogether lost ; and that in the radical words 
of all languages there may be traced some degree 
of ccsrespondence with the objecte signified. 

This principle, however, of a natural relation be- 
tween words and objects, can be apphed to language 
only in its most simple and early state. Though in 
every tongue some remains of it may be traced, it 
were utterly in vain to search for it through the whole 
construction of any modem language^ As terms in- 
crease in every nation, and the vast field of language 
is filled up, words by a thousand fanciful and irregu- 
lar methods of derivation and composition deviate 
widely fix)m the primitive charactw of their roots, and 
lose all resemblance in sound of the thing signified* 
This is the present state of language. Words, as wf 
now use them, taken in general, may be considered ai 
symbols, not imitations; as arbitrary or instituted, not 
natural signs of ideas. But there can be no doubt^ 
that language, the near^ we approach to its rise 
among men, will be found to partake more of a na- 
tural expreasiQn. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate ex* 
damations, were the elements of speech. Men 1»* 
boured to communicate their feelings to each other, 
by those expressive cries and gestures, which nature 
taught them. Afier words, or names of objects, be- 
gan to be invented, this mode of speaking by natural 



What have many learned men imaginod 1 

Bow is this principle to be applied to language ?— Why la it no\ 
fraud now I — What are worda as we now use them?— Of what c^a 
there be no doubt ? 

What were the elements of speech T— How is this proved I 
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iigiis ooiild not be ail at once disused. For language 
in its in&ncy must have been esctremely barren ; and 
there certainly was a period among all rude nations, 
when conversation was carried on Jbj a very few 
words, intermixed with many exclamations and earn- 
est gestures. The small stock of words which meF 
then possessed, rendered those helps entirely necessarr 
for explaining their conceptions; and rude, unculti- 
vated individuais, not having always ready even the 
few words which they knew, would natiually labour 
to make themselves understood by varying their tones 
of voice, and by accompanying their tones with the 
most expressive gesticulations. 

To this mode of speaking, necessity gave rise. But 
we must observe that, afber this necessity had in a 
great degree ceased, by language becoming in process 
of time more extensive and copious, the ancient man- 
ner of speech still subsisted among many nations; 
and, what had arisen firom necessity, continued to be 
used for ornament. In the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages, a musical and gesticulating pronunciation was 
retained in a very high degree. Without attending to 
this, we shall be at a loss in understanding several 
passages of the classics, which relate to the public 
speaking and theatrical entertainments of the ancients. 
Our modem pronunciation would have seemed to them 
a IHeless monotony. The declamation of their orators 
and the pronunciation of their actors upon the stage 
approached to the nature of recitative in music ; was 
capable of being marked by notes, and supported by 
instruments ; as several learned men have proved. 

With regard to gesture the case was parallel ; far 
strong tones and animated gestures always go together. 



What gare rise to this mode of speecli ?— When this necessity had 
eeased, was this practice retained, and for what purpose \ — In what 
languages was it retained ?— How would our pronunciation hara 
seemed to them ?— What was the character of th« declamation of 
their orators, and the pronunciation of their actors 1 

What always go togeth«r ?— vvhat was the aotion of orators anA 

4* 
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The action both of orators and players in Greece and 
Rome was far more veh^nent than that to which we 
are aocustomed. To usj Rosciiia would appear a mad* 
man. Gesture yaa of such consequence on the ancient 
stt^e, that there is reason for beheving that on spme 
occasions the speaking and the actmg were divided 
which, according to our ideas, would form a sttang 
exhibition. One player spoke the words in the pro- 
per tones, while another expressed the corresponding 
motions and gestures. Cicero tells us, it was a con- 
test between him and Hoscius, whether he could ex* 
press a sentiment in a greater variety of phrases, or 
Koscius in a greater variety of intelligible significant 
gestures. At last, gesture engrossed the stage entirely ; 
for under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, the 
favourite entertainment of iJie pubUc was the panto- 
mime, which was carried on by gesticulation only. 
The people were moved, and wept at it as much as at 
tragedies; and the passion for it became so violent, 
that laws were made for restraining the senators from 
studying the pantomime art Now, though in de- 
clamations' and theatrical exhibitions both tone and 
gesture were carried much farther than in commcm 
discourse ; yet public speaking of any kind must in 
every country bear some proportion to the manner 
which is used in conversation ; and such public en* 
Certainments could never be relished by a nation 
whose tones and gestures in^ discourse were as languid 
OS ours. 

* The early language of men, being entirely com. 
oosed of words descriptive of sensible objects, b^. 
came of necessity extremely metaphorical For, to 



ptayers in Greece and Rome.?— What wonld Roeeitts appear to ns f 
— <tf what consequence waa gesture ?— What does Cicero tell us ? — 
To what extent was gesture at length carried ?— What was the 
favourite amusement of the public in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius ?— How were the people affected by it ?— What is said of 
public speaking ?— What of such public entertainments ? 
Why did language become of necessity metaphorical?— In what 
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ttgniiy any desire or passion, or any act or feeling of 
the mind, tbey had no fixed expression which was 
appropriated to that purpose; but were obliged to 
paint the emotion or passion, which they felt, by allud- 
ing to those sensible objects, which had most connex 
ion with it, and which could render it in some degrte 
visible, to others. 

But it was not necessity alone, that gave rise to 
this pictured style. In the infancy of all societies, fear 
and surprise, wonder and astonishment, are the' most 
frequent passions of men. Their language will neces- 
sarily be affected by this character of their minds. 
They will be disposed to paint every thing in the 
strongest colours. Even the manner, in which the 
first tribes of men uttered their words, had considera- 
ble influence on their style. Wherever strong excla- 
mations, tones, and gestures, are connected with con- 
versation, the imagination is always more exercised ; a 
greater effort of fancy and passion is excited. Thus 
3ie fancy, being kept awake, and rendered more 
sprightly by this mode of utterance, operates upon 
toe style, and gives it additional life and spirit. 

As one proof among many, which might be produced 
to the truth of these observations, we shall transcribe 
a speech from Colden's History of the Five Indian 
Nations, which was delivered by their chiefe, when 
entering on a treaty of peace with us, in the following 
language. " We are happy in having buried under 
ground the red axe, that has so often been dyed in 
uie blood of our brethren. Now in this fort we inter 
the axe, and plant the tree of peace. We p^ant a 
tree, whose top will reach the sun ; and its branches 
spread abroad so that it shall be seen afar off. Majr 
its growth never be stifled and choked ; but may li 
shade both your country and ours with its leaves. 



way?— What gaTerlsc! to this pictured style?— Dlustrate.— What 
pioof i« adduced In 8upp<nrt of this truth >— Git« th« fticaiv^o. 
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Let us make fast ixa roots, and extend diem to the ut- 
most of your colonies. If the French should come 
to shake this tree, we should know it by the motion 
of its roots reaching into our country. May the 
Great Spirit allow us to rest in tranquillity upon our 
mats, and nerer again dig up the axe, to cut down the 
tree of peace ! Let the earth be trodden hard over it^ 
where it Hes buried. Let a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight and 
remembrance. The fire, that had long burned in Al- 
bany, is extinguished. The bloody bed is washed 
dean, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We 
now renew the covenant chain of friendship. Let it 
be kept bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to 
conti'act any rust Let not any one pull away his 
arm from it" 

As language in its progress grew more copious it 
gradually lost that figurative style, which was its early 
diaracter. The vehement manner of speaking by 
tones and gestures became less common. Listead of 
poets, philosophers became the instructors of men; 
and in their reasoning on all subjects introduced that 
plainer and more simple style of composition which 
we now call prose. Thus the ancient metaphorical 
and poetical dress of lanijfuage was at length laid 
aside in the intercourse of men, and reserved for those 
occasions only, on which ornament was professedly 
studied. 



(low did languag'^ lose its figunAiTe style ? — What became leM 
common ?— What did philoAophera becomo iiUstead of poets ?— What 
did they do ?~Thu8 what followed T 
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LECTURE VIL 

RISE AND. PROGEESS OF LANGUAGE AND 
* . OF WRITING. 

When we examine the order in which words are 
arranged in a sentence, we find a very remarkable 
difference between ancient and modem tongues. 
The consideration of this will serve to unfold farther 
the genius of language, and to show the causes of 
those alterations it has undergone in iihe progress of 
society. 

To concede distinctly the nature of this alteration, 
we must go back, as wjfore, to the earliest period of 
language.. Let us figure to ourselves a savage be- 
holding some fruit which he earnestly desires, and 
requests another to rive him. Suppose him unac* 
quainted with words, he would strive to make himself 
understood by pointing eagerly at the object desired, 
and uttering at the same time a passionate cry. Sup- 
posing him to have acquired words, the first word 
which he would utter would be the name of that ob- 
ject He would not express himself according to our 
order of ccmstruction, " Give me fruit f * but according 
to the Latin order, ** Fruit give me," ** Fructum da 
mihi," for this plain reason, that his attention was 
wholly directed towards fruit, the object desired. 
Hence we might conclude a priori, that this was the 



What is the saliject of this lecture ? 

What do ire find in examining the order in which words are aii> 
ranged in a sentence ? 

The consideration of this will serve to do what ? 

To eonceiTe distinctly the nature of this alteration, what must 
we do ?~What should we figure to onrselres ?— Supposing him an- 
ac4^nainted with words, what would he do ?— Supposing him tn hare 
acquired words, what would he do ?— How would be not expresa 
himself ? — How would he express himself, and for what reason ? > 
Henee what might we conclude T— Accordingly what do we find f 
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order in which words were most commonly arranged 
in the infency of language ; and accordingly we mid 
in reality that in this order words are arranged in 
most of the ancient tongues, as in the Greek and La- 
tin ; and it is said hkewise in the Russian, Sclavonic, 
Gaelic, and several American tongues.. 

The modem languages of Europe have adopted a 
different arrangement from the ancient. In their pros^ 
compositions very httle variety is admitted in the col 
location of words ; they are chiefly fixed to one order, 
which may be called the order of the understanding. 
They place first in the sentence the person or thing, 
which speaks or acts ; next, its action ; and lastly, the 
object of its action. Thus an English writer, pajdng 
a^mpliment to a great man, would say, " It is im- 
possible for me to pass over in silence so distinguished 
mildness, so singular and unheard-of clemency, and so 
uncommon moderation, in the exercise of supremo 
power." Here is first presented to us the person who 
speaks, *^It is impossible for me;" next, what the 
same person is to do, " to pass over in silence ;" and 
lastly, the object which excites him to action, ^' the 
mildness, clemency, and moderation of his patron." 
Cicero, from whom these words are translated, re- 
verses this order. He begins with the object ; places 
that first, which was the exciting idea in Uie speaker's 
mind, and ends with the speaker and his action. 
^ Tantum, mansuetudinem, tarn inusitatam mauditam- 
que clementiam, tantumque in summa potestate rerum 
omnium modum, tadtusnullo modo prseterire possum," 
Here, it must be observed, the Latin order is more 
animated ; the English more clear and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty for 
transposition and inversion in poetry, than in prose. 



What have the modern languages of Europe adopted ? — What U 
mid of their proee compositions ?— Illustrate. — How is the Latin 
Order ? — How is the English ? 

What does our language naturally allow ? — What is further hlU 
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Even there, however, this liberty is confined within 
narrow limits, in comparison with the ancient lan- 
guages. In this respect^ modem tongues vary from 
each other. The Italian approaches the nearest in its 
character to the ancient transposition ; the English 
has more inversion than the rest; and the French 
has the least of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon speech, and con 
sequently was posterior to it in order of time. Its 
characters are of two kinds, signs of things, and signs 
of words. Thus the pictures, hieroglyphics, and sym- 
bols, employed by tbe ancients, were of the former 
sort; the alphabetical characters, now employed by 
Europeans, of the latter. 

Pictures were certainly the first attempt toward 
writing. Mankind in all ages and in all nations have 
been prone to imitation. This would soon be em- 
ployed for describing and recording events. Thus, to 
signify that one man had killed another, they paint- 
ed the figure of one man lying on the ground, and of 
another standing by him with a hostile weapon in his 
hand. When America was first discovered, this was 
the only kind of writing with which the Mexicans 
were acquainted. It was, however, a very imperfect 
mode of recording facts ; since by pictures external 
events only could be delineated. 

Hieroglyphical characters may be considered as the 
^cond stage of the art of vniting. They consist of 
'pertain symbols, which are made to stand for invisible 
objects, on account of their supposed resemblance of 
the objects themselves. Thus an eye represented 



«r thto Uberty ?— What is flaid of the Italian Ungnage ?~0f th« 
itnglieh. and of the French 1 

What is said of writing ?->What are its characters ?— What wert 
of the former sort ?— What the latter ? 

What is Bsid of pictures ?— What haye mankind been prone to in 
aU ages!— How would tUs soon be employed ?-—niu8trate.—Vinio 
wrote in this way ?— What is said of this mode of writing 1— What 
may hieroglyphical characters be considered ?-r-What do they ooa^ 
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knowledge ; and a circle, having neither beginmng 
nor end, was the symbol of eternity. Egypt was the 
country where this kind of writing was most studied, 
and brought into a regular art By these characters 
all the boasted wisdom of their priests was conveyed* 
They pitched upon animab, to be the emblems x>f 
moral objects, according to the qualities with whicl 
they supposed them to be endued. Thus imprudenc 
was denominated by a fly ; wfedom, by an ant ; and 
victory, by a hawk. But this sort of writing was 
in the highest d^ree enigmatical and conftised ; 
and consequently a very imperfect vehicle of know- 
ledge. 

From hieroglyphics some nations gradually advano* 
ed to simple arbitrary marks, which stood for objects, 
though without any resemblance of the objects signi- 
fied. Of this nature was the writing of the Peru- 
vians. They used small cords of different Colours ; and 
by knots upon these of different Mzes and variously 
"^ ranged, they invented signs for communicating th«r 
thoughts to one another. The Chinese at this day 
use written charactas of this nature. They have no 
alphabet of letters or simple sounds of which their 
words are composed, but every single character, which 
they use, is expressive of an idea ; it is a mark, which 
signifies some one thing or object The number of 
these characters must conaequently be immense. — 
They are said indeed to amount to sevienty thousand* 
To be perfectly acquainted with them is the business 
of a whole life ; which must have greatly retarded 
among them the progress of every kmd of sdence. 



liit of ?— What did an eye represent ?-«What a eirole ?>-Wliereiru 
this kinji of writing most studied ?— By . these eharaeters what wat 
done ? — What did they do T— How were imprudence, wisdom, and 
victory denominated ? — But what was this sort of writing ? 

From hieroglyphics what did some nations do ? — Who wrote in 
this way ?-^What did they use ?— What is the present mode of wrtV 
ing among the Chinese ?— Said of the number of their charaoten ?— 
Of acquiring a knowledge of them T 
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It is evident^ that the Chmese characters, like hie* 
roglyphics, are signs of things, and not of words 
For we are told, that the Japanese, the Tonquinese, 
and the Goropaos, who speak different languages from 
each other, and fix>m the inhabitants of China, use, 
bowerer, the same written characters with them, and 
ihuft correspond intelhgibly with one another in writ 
ing, though mutually ignorant of each other's language. 
Our arithmetical figur^ 1? ^^ 3, 4, &c., are an example 
of this sort of writing. They have no dependence 
OB words ; each figure represents the number for which 
it stands; and consequently is equally understood 
by ail nations, who have agreed in the use of these 
figures. 

The first step, to remedy the imperfection, the am- 
biguity, and the tedidusness of each of the methods 
of communication which hare been mentioned, was 
the, invention of signs, which should stand not directly 
for things, but for the words by which things were 
named and distinguished. An alphabet of syllables 
seems to have been invented previously to an alpha- 
bet of lett^^. Such a one is said to be retained at 
this day in Ethiopia, and some countries of India. 
But at best it must have been imperfect and ineffeo- 
tual ; since the number of characters, being very con- 
siderable, must have rendered both reading and writ- 
ing very complex and laborious. ' 

To whom we are indebted for the, sublime and re- 
fined discovery of letters is not determined. They 
were brought into Greece by Qadmus the Phenician, 
who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, 
was contemporary with king David. His alphabet 



What is evident in regpect to the Chinese characters ? — ^What 
reasons are assigned for this ? — What is an example of this sort of 
writing ?— What is said of them ? 

What was the first step to remedy the imperfection, &c., of thig 
method ?— Where is it still retained ?— What is said of it ? 

Is it known who discovered l«tters ?— By whom were they bronghi 
into Greece ? — Who was he contemporary with ? — How many 

5 
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contained only sixteen letters. The rest were after- 
wards added, ac<x>rding as signs for proper sounds 
were found to be wanting. The Phenician, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman alphabets agree so much in the 
figure, names, and arrangement of the letters, as 
amounts to demonstration, that they were derived 
originally fix>m the same source. 

The ancient order of writing was from the right 
nand to the left. This method,' as appears from some 
very old inscriptions, prevailed even among the 
Greeks. They afterwards used to write their lines 
alternately from the right to the left;, and from the 
left to the right The inscription on the famous Si- 
gean monument is a specimen of this mode of writ- 
ing, which continued till the days of Solon, the cele- 
brated legislator of Athens. - At length, the motiou 
from the left hand to the right, being found more 
natural and convenient, this order of writing was 
adopted by all the nations of Europe. 

Writing was first exhibited on pillars and tables of 
stone ; afterward on plates of the softer metals. As 
it became more common, the leaves and bark of cer- 
tain trees were used in some countries ; and in others, 
tablets of wood covered with a thin coat of soft wax, 
on which the impression was made with a stylus of 
iron. Parchment, made of the hides of animals, was 
an invention of later time?. Paper was not invented 
before the fourteenth century. 

Ill I II I I I I .III I I II 11 I I ■ I ■ T ■ ■- 

letters did his alphabet contain ?— How were the rest addod l^^— 
TChat is said of the Phenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman alpha- 
bets T 

What was the ancient order of writing ?— Among whom did Uiis 
method prevail ?— How did they afterward write ?— Where Is there 
a specimim of this mode of writing ? 

At length what was found more natural and conyenient I^Bj 
whom was this order adopted ?— How was writing first exhibited * 
—How afterward ?— How when it became more common T— What 
was invented in later times ?— When was paper invented ? 
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LECTURE VIIL 

STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE, 

' The common division of speech into eight parts, 
^ nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, interjections, and conjunctions, is not very ac- 
curate ; since under the general term of nouns it 
comprehends both substantives and adjectives, which 
are parts of speech essentially distinct. Yet, as wo 
are most accustomed to this division, and, as logical 
exactness is not. necessary to our present design, we 
shall adopt these terms, which habit has made fa- 
miliar to us. 

Substantive nouns are the foundation of grammar, 
and the most ancient part of speech. "When men 
had advanced beyond simple interjections or excla- 
mations of passion, and had begun to communicate 
their ideas to each other, they would be obliged to 
assign names to objects by which they were sur- 
rounded. Wherever a savage looked, he beheld 
forests and trees. To distinguish each by a separate 
name would have been endless. Their common qua- 
lities, such as springing from a root, a.nd bearing 
branches and leaves, .would suggest; a general idea 
and a general name. The genus, pree^ was after- 
wards subdivided into its several species of oak, elm, 
ash, <fec., upon experience and observation. 

Still, however, only general terms were used in 
speech. For oak, elm, and ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects, each of which comprehended an 
immense number of undistinguished individuals. 
Thus, when the nouns man, Hon, or tree, were men- 

^i^^— '^— — '■' ■ ■ ■ I ■■■■■ I ■ ■ »W1 I ^^^^^1 I ■ I ■■■■^ I — ^^^— ^l^M !■■■■■ I ^^■■— 1^ — — M^ 

What is the subjeet of this lecture ? 

What is said cf the common division of speech ?— Why does the 
author adopt these terms? — What are substantive nouns j — How 
did they originate ? — What gave rise to that part of spi ech called 
the article! 
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tioned in conversation, it could not be known, which 
man, lion, or tree, was meant among the multitude 
comprehended under one name. Hence arose a ve- 
ry useful contrivance for determining the individual 
object intended, by means of that part of speecu 
called the article. In English we have two articlesj 
a and the ; a is more general, the more definite^ 
The Greeks had but one, which agrees with our de- 
finite article the. They supplied the place of our ar- 
ticle fl, by the absence of their article ; thus Anthro- 
E)s signifies a man, O Anthropos the man. The 
atins had no article ; but in the room of it used the 
pronouns, hie, ille, iste. This however seems a defect 
in their language ; since articles certainly contribute 
much to perspicuity and predsion. 
" To perceive the truth of this remark, observe the 
different imports of the following expressions : " The 
son of a king, the son of the king, a son of the 
king^s.'' Eadi of these three phrases has a separate 
meaning, too obvious to be misunderstood. . But, in 
Latin, " filius regis," is entirely undetermined ; it may 
bear either of the three senses mentioned. 

Besides this quahty of being defined by the article, 
three affections belong to nouns ; number, gender, 
and case, which deserve to be considered. 

Number, as it makes a noun significant of one or 
more, is, singular or plural ; a distinction found in all 
tongues, which must have been coeval with the ori- 
gin of language, since there were few things, which 
men had more frequent necessity of expressing, thant* 
the distinction between one and more. In tibe He- 



What are the Bnglish articles ? — ^How miay had the Gieeks t 
—How did they supply the place of our article a7— ^ad the Latins 
an article ?— What did they use in the room of it T— Is this a defect 
in their language, and why ? 

How may we perceive the truth of this remark ?— What belongs 
to nouns ? 

What Is number ?— In what language do we find a dual number * 
— Uow may this be accounted for ? 
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brew, Greek, and some other ancient languages, we 
find not only a plural, but a dual number ; the origin 
of which may very naturally be accounted for, as 
separate terms of numbering were yet undiscovered, 
and one, two, and many were all, or at least the prin- 
cipal numeral distinctions which men at first had any 
/occasion to. make. 

Gendj^r, which is founded on the distinction of the 
two sexes, can with propriety be applied to the names 
of living creatures only. All other nouns ought to 
be of the neuter gender. Yet in most languages the 
same distinction is applied to a great number of in- 
animate objects. Thus, in the Latin tongue, ensis, a 
sword, is masculine ; sagittdj an arrow, is feminine ; 
and this assignat^ion of sex to inanimate objects, often 
appears entirely capricious. In the Greek and Latin, 
howev^all inanimate objects are not distributed into 
masculme and feminine; but many of them are 
classed, where all ought to be, under the neuter gen- 
der ; as saxum, a rock ; marej the sea. But in the 
French and Italian tongues, the neuter gender is 
wholly unknown ; all their names of inanunate ob- 
jects being put upon the same footing with those of 
living creatures, and distributed without reserve into 
masculine and feminine. In the English language, 
all nouns, literally used, that are not names of liv- 
ing creatures, are neuter; and ours is, perhaps, the 
only tongue, except the Chinese, which is said to re- 
semble it in this particular, in which the distinction of 
gender is philosophically applied. 

Case denotes the state or relation, which one ob- 
ject bears to another, by some variation of the name 
of that object ; generally in the final letters, and by 
some languages m the initial. All tongues, however, 

Tt> what only should gender be applied ?— What should all other 
nouns be ? — Yet how Is it in most languages ?— Example. — IIow is it 
in the Greek and Latin ? — How in: the French and Italian ?— How in 
the English ? 

What does case denote ?— Do all tongues agree in this mode of 

6* 
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do not agree in this mode of expression. Declension 
is used by the Greek and Latin ; but in the English, 
French, and Italian, it is not found; or, at most, it 
exists in a very imperfect state. These langua^OB 
express the relations of objects by prepositions, which 
are the names of those relations prefixed to the names 
of objects. English nouns have no case, except a soit 
of genitive, commonly formed by adding the letter t 
to the noun; as when we say "Pope's Dundad," 
meaning the Dundad of Pope. 

Whether the modems have given beauty or utility 
to language, by the abolition of cases, may perhaps 
be doubted. They have, however, certainly rendered 
it more simple, by removing that intricacy which 
arose from different forms of declension, and from 
the irregularities of the several declensions. But in 
obtaining this simplicity, it must be con%|Bed, we 
have filled language mih a multitude of those little 
words, called prepositions, which, by perpetually 
occurring in every sentence, encumber speech; and 
by rendering it more prolix, elevate its force. The 
sound of modem language is also less agreeable to 
the ear, being deprived of that variety and sweetnessj 
which arose from the length of words, and the change 
of terminations, occasioned by cases in the Greek and 
Latin. But perhaps the greatest disadvantage we 
sustain by the abolition of cases, is the loss of that 
liberty of transposition in the arrangement of words, 
which the ancient languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and are 



expression?— Bj what languages is declension used? — Where if 
It not found ?--What do these langua|;es do T— HaTe English, nonng 
case I — Example. * 

Hare the modems glren beauty or utility to language hy^ the 
ah(Aition of cases ! — What, howerer, haye they done ?•— In obtaia- 
ing this simplicity, what has language been filled with 7— What If 
their effect ?— What is said of the sound of modern languages I— > 
What perhaps is the greatest disadTantage we sustain by the ftbo* 
lition of cases T 
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cubject to tiie same modificatians of number, gender, 
and ease. We may observe, however, that ti^e pr(^ 
nouns of the first and second person, I and thou, have 
no distinction of gender in any language ; for, as they 
always refer to persons present, their sex must l>e 
known, and therefore needs not to be marked by 
tibeir pronouns. But, as the third person may be 
absent, or unknown, the distinction of gender there 
becomes requisite; and accordingly in English, it hath 
all the three genders, he^ she, it 

AnJVCTivfis, as strong, weak, handsome, ugly, are 
the plainest and most simple in that class of words, 
wiucii are termed attributive. They are common to 
all languages, and must have been very early invented ; 
smce objects oould neither be distinguished nor 
treated of in discourse, before names were assigned to 
their different quahties. . 



LECTURE IX. 

STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE— ENGLISH 

TONGUE. 

Or all the parts of speech, verbs are by far the 
most complex and useful. From their importance 
we may justly conclude, that they were coeval with 
the origin of language; though a long time must 
have been requisite to rear them up to that accuracy 
which d.ey n^w poesees. 



What are prononiiB ?— To' what are they sntject ?->What ii laid tf 
the first and second person ? — What of the third person f 
What is said of adiiectires ? 
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The tenses were contrived to mark the several dis- 
tinctions of time. We commonly think of no more 
than its three great divisions, the past, the present, 
and the future ; and wo might suppose that, if verba 
had been ^so contrived as merely to express these, 
no more was necessary. But language proceeds 
with much greater subtilty. It divides time into its 
several moments; it regards it, as never standing 
stiU, but always flowing ; things past, as more or less 
distant ; a{id things future, as more or less remote by 
different gradations. Hence the variety of tenses in 
almost every language. 

The present may mdeed be always regarded as one 
indivisible point, which admits no variety ; " I am," 
^'-sumP But it is not so with the past Even the 
poorest language has two or three tenses to express 
its varieties. Ours has four. 1. A past action vaxf 
be represented as unfinished^ by the miipeifect tense ; 
"I was walking, amhulahamP 2. As finished, by 
the perfect tense ; " I have walked." 3. As finished 
some time since, the particular time being left unde- 
termined ; " I walked, ambulavi ;" this is what 
grammarians call an aorist or indefinite past. 4. As 
finished before something else, which is also past. 
This is the plusquamperfect ; " I had walked, ainbula- 
veram, I had walked before you called upon me." 
Our language, we must perceive with pleasure, has 
an advantage over the Latin, which has only three 
variations of past time. 

The varieties in future time are two ; a simple or 
indefinite future ; " I shall walk, anibulabo ;'*'* and a 



What were the tenses contrlred for ? — ^How manj divisions do we 
eommonly think of? — What might we suppose ? — How does it diyide 
time ? — How does it regard it ? 

How maj the present be regarded?— Is it so with the pastT— 
What has the poorest language ?— How many has ours ? — What an 
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How many are the varieties in future time ? — What ave tluu f 
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fbtore haying a reference to something else, which is 
likewise future ; ^ I shall have walked, ambulavero ; 
I shall have walked, before he will pay me a visit" 

Besides tenses, verbs admit the distinction of voices, 
▼iz. the active and passive ; as, " I love, or I am lov- 
ed." They admit also the distinction of modes, which 
are intended to express the perceptions and volitions 
of the nnnd under different forms. The indicative 
mode simply declares a proposition ; " I write ; I 
have written." The imperative requires, commands, 
or threatens ; " Write thou ; ?et him write." The 
subjunctive expresses a proposition under the form of 
a condition ; or as subordinate to something, to which 
reference is made ; "I might write ; I could write ; I 
should write if the matter were so." This expression 
of the perceptions and volitions of the mind in so 
many various forms, together with the distinction of 
the tiiree persons, /, thou, and he, constitutes the con- 
jugation of verbs, which makes so great a pait of the 
grammar of aU languages. 

Conjugation is reckoned most perfect in those lan- 
ffuages, which, by varying the termination or the in- 
itial syllable of the verb, expresses the greatest num- 
ber of important circumstances without the help of 
auxiliary verbs. In the oriental tongues verbs have 
few tenses ; but their modes are so Contrived, as to 
express a great variety of circumstances and relations. 
In the Hebrew they say in one word, without the aid 
of an auxiliary, not only, " I taught," but, " I was 
taught ; I caused to teach ; I was caused to teach , 
I taught myself." The Greek, which is commonly 
diought to be the most perfect of all languages, 
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is very regular and complete in the modes and tenses. 
The Latin, though formed on the same model, is not 
so perfect ; particularly in the passive voice, which 
forms most of the tenses by the aid of the auxiliary 
".«W7»." In modern European tongues, conjugation 
is very defective. The two great auxiliary verbs, to 
have, and to be, with those other auxiliaries, which we 
use in English, doy shall, mil, may, and can, prefixed 
to a participle, or to another verb in the infinitivo 
mode, supersede in a great measure the different ter- 
minations of modes and tenses which formed the an- 
cient conjugations. 

The other parts of speech, as they admit no varisf- 
tion,, will require only a short discussion. 

Adverbs are for the most part an abridged mode of 
speech, expressing by one word, what might by a 
circumlocution be resolved into two or more words, 
belonging to other parts of speech. — ^*'Here," for 
instance, is the same with " in this place." Hence 
adverbs seem to be less necessary, anji of later in- 
troduction into speech, than several other classes of 
words ; and accordingly most d them are derived 
from other words, formerly established in the lan- 
guage. _ . . 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express tiha 
relations which things bear to one another, their mu- 
tual influence, dependence, and coherence ; and so to 
join words togetlier, as to form intelligible positions. 
Conjunctions are commonly employed for connecting 
sentences, or members of sentences ; as, and, because 
and the like. Prepositions are used for connecting 
words ; as of, front, to, dtc. The beauty and strength 
of every language depend in a great measure on a 



What is said of other parts of speech ? 

What Are adyerbs ?— What is said of their introdnction into 
speech ? 

What are prepositions and coi^unctions ? — For what are they 
commonly employed ?— Upon what does the beauty >nd strength of 
cyoxy language dopend ^ 
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proper use of conjunctions, prepositions, and those 
rclatiye pronouns, which serve the same purpose of 
connecting different parts of discourse. 

Having thus briefly considered the structure of lan- 
guage in general, we will now enter more particularly 
into an examination of our own language. 

The English, which was spoken after the Norman 
conquest, and continues to be spoken now, is a mix- 
ture of the ancient Saxon and the Norman French, to- 
gether with such new and foreign words, as commerce 
and learning have, in a succession of ages, gradually 
introdaced. From the influx of so many streams, 
from a junction of so many dissimilar parts, it natural- 
ly follows, that the English, like every compounded 
language, must be somewhat iiTegular. We cannot 
expect from it that complete analogy in structure, 
which may be found in those simpler languages, which 
were formed within themselves, and built on one foun- 
datian. — Hence our syntax is short, since there iare 
few marks in the words themselves which show their 
relation to each other, or point out either their concor- 
dance or their government in a sentence. But, if these 
be disadvantages in a compound language, they are 
balanced by the advantages which attend it, particu- 
larly by the number and variety of words by which 
such a language is commonly enriched. Few lan- 
guages are more copious than the English. In all 
grave subjects, especially, historical, critical, political, 
and moral, no complaint can justly be made of the 
barrenness of our tongue. We are rich too in the lan- 
guage of poetry ; our poetical style differs widely from 
prose, not with respect to numbers only, but in the 
reiy words themselves; which proves what a com- 
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pass and variety of words we can select and employ, 
suited to different occasions. Herein we are infinite- 
ly superior to the French, whose poetical language, if 
it were not distinguished by rh3rnie, would not be 
known to differ from their OTdinary prose. Their lan- 
guage, however, surpasses ours in expres»ng what- 
ever is delicate, gay, and amusing. It is, perhaps, the 
hap{Hest language for conversation in the known 
world ; but for the higher subjects of composition, the 
English is justly considered as iai superior to it. 

The flexibility of a language, or its power oi be- 
coming either grave and strong, or easy and flowing; 
or tender and gentle, or pompous and magnificent, as 
as occasions require, is a quality of great importance in 
speaking and writing. This depends on the copious- 
ness of a language; the different arrangements of 
which its words are susceptible ; and the variety and 
beauty of the sound of its words. The Greek pos- 
sessed these requisites in a higher d^ee than any 
other language. It superadded the graceful variety 
of its different did^ctS) &i^<i thereby readily assumed 
every kind of character an author could wish, from 
the most simple and familiar, to the most majestic. 
The Latin, though very beautiftd, is inferior in tjiia 
respect to the Greek. . It has more of a fixed character 
of stateliness and gravity ; and is supported by a cer- 
tain senatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for a 
writer to divest it. Among modem tongues the Ita» 
Ian possesses much more flexibility than the French 
and seenis to be on the whole the most perfect of all 
the modern dialects which have arisen out of the ruins 
of the ancient. Our language, though unequal to the 
Italian in flexibility, is not destitute of a conaiderable 
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degree of this quality. Whoever considers the di- 
yersity of style of some of our best writers, will dis- 
cover in our tongue such a circle of expressions, such 
a power of accommodation to the various tastes of 
men, as redounds much to its honour. 

Our language has been thought to be very deficient 
in harmony of sound ; yet the melody of its versifica- 
tion, its power of supporting poetical numbers, with- 
out the assistance of rhyme, is a sufiicient proof^ that 
it is far fi*om being unharmonious. Even the hissing 
sound, of which it has been accused, obtains less fre- 
quently than has been suspected. For in many 
words, and in the final syUables especially, the letter 
8 has the sound of z, which is one of the sounds on 
which the ear rests with pleasure ; a^ in hcLS, these, 
loves, hears, <&c. , 

It must, however, be admitted that smoothness is 
not the distinguishing property of the English tongue. 
Strength and expressiveness, rather than grace and 
melody, constitute its character. It possesses also the 
property of being the most simple of all the European 
dialects in it» form and construction. It is h'ee from 
the intricacy of cases, declensions, modes, and tenses. 
Its words are subject to fewer variations from their 
original form, than those of any -other language. Its 
nouns have no distinction of gender, except what is 
made by nature ; and but one variation in case. Ita 
adjectives admit no change, except what expresses 
the degree of comparison. Its verbs, instead of the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, admit only four or 
five changes in termination. A few prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs effect all the piu'poses of significancy : 
while the principal words ias the most part preserve 
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thdlr form tmaltered. Hence our language aoqmres a 
simplicity and facility, which are the cause of its 
being frequently written and spoken with inaccuracy. 
We ima^ne that a competent skill in it may be ac- 
quired without any study ; and that in a syntax sc 
narrow and limited as ours, there is nothing which 
requires attention. But the fundamental rules of syn 
tax are conunon to the English and to the ancient 
tongues ; and regard to them is absolutely requiinte 
for writing or speaking with propriety. 

Whatever be the advantages or defects of' our lan- 
guage, it certainly deserves in, the highest degree, our 
study and attention. The Greeks and Romans in the 
meridian of their glory, bestowed the highest cultiva* 
tion on the respective languages. The French and 
Italians have employed much study upon theirs ; and 
their example is worthy of imitation. For, whatever 
knowledge may be gained by the study of other lan- 
guages, it can never be communicated with advantage, 
unless by those who can write and speak their own 
language with propriety. Let the matter of an author 
be ever so good and useful, his compositions will 
always suffer in the pubMc esteem, if his expressions 
be deficient in purity or propriety. At the same time, 
the attainment of a correct and elegant style is an ob- 
ject which demands application and labour. If any 
one suppose he can catch it merely by the ear, or ao^ 
quire it oy a hasty perusal of some of our good au- 
taors, he will be much disappointed. The- many 
grammatical errors, the many impure expression^ 
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wlueli are foimd in authors who are txr from heing 
ocmtemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of ou^^ 
language is previously requisite for writing it witk 
propriety^ punty, and elegance. 
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STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

Sttle is the peculiar manner in which a man ex- 
presses his thoughts by words. It is a picture of the 
ideas in his mind, and of the order in which they 
there exist 

The qualities of a good style may be ranged under 
two heads, perspicuity and ornament — It will readily 
be admitted, that perspicuity is the fundamental qual- 
ity of a good style. Without this the brightest oraaf- 
ments only glimmer through the dark, and perplex 
instead of .pleasing the re^er. If we be for(Sed to 
follow a writer wit]i much care ; to pause, and to read 
over his sentences a second time, in order to under- 
stand them fully, he will not please us long. Men 
are too indolent to relish so much labour.— Though 
they may pretend to admire an author's depth, a&r 
they have discovered his meaning, they will seldom 
be inclined to look a second time into his book. 

Perspicuity requires attention, first to single words 
and phrases, and then to the construction of sentences. 
When considered with respect to words and phrases, 
it requires these three quaMties, purity, proptiett/, and 
precisum, 

Wh»t ia the salqect of thia lectnie t 

Wh&t is style ? 

How may the qualities of a good style be ranged T— When will not 
• writer please us long J— What will follow I 

What does perspicuity require ?— W hat is said of purity uid pro> 
pAaij I -What is p^ty ?— What is propriety I 
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Piirity and propriety of language are often used 
indiscriminately for each other ; and indeed they are 
very nearly allied. A distinction, however, obtains 
between tliem. Purity is the use of such words and 
constructions as belong to the idiom of a particular 
language, in opposition to words and phrases, which 
are imported from other languages, or which an 
obsolete, or newly coined, or employed without pro 
per authority. Propriety is the choice of such words, 
as the best and most established usage has appro- 
priated to those ideas, which we intend to express by 
them. It implies a correct and happy application of 
them, in opposition to vulgar or low expressions, and ' 
to words and phrases less significant of the ideas we 
intend to convey. Style may be pure, that is, it may 
be strictly English without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, 
or ungrammatical expr^ons of any kind, and yet be 
deficient in propriety. The words may be illy select- 
ed ; not adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of 
the author^s meaning. He took them indeed from 
' the general mass of English words ;. but^ his choice 
was made without skill. But style cannot be pro- 
per without being pure ; it is the union of purity and 
propriety, which renders it graceftd and perapicuoufi. 

The exact meaning of precision may be learnt froiu 
the etymology of the word. It is derived from "/wa- 
cedere,^^ to cut ofi'; and signifies retrenching all super- 
fiuities, and pruning die expression in such a manner 
as to exhibit neither more nor less than the idea, 
intended to be conveyed. 

Words, employed to express ideas, may be fault} 
In three respects. They may either not express the 
ideas which the author means, but some others which 
are only related; or they may express those ideasi 
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but not completely; or they may express them to- 
gether with something more than he intends. Pre- 
cision is opposed to these three faults ; but particularly 
to the last, into which feeble writers are very apt to 
faHl. They employ a multitude of words, to make 
themselves understood, as they think, more distinctly 
but they only confound the reader. The image, as 
they place it before you, is always seen double. When 
an author tells us of his heroes courage^ in the day 
of battle ; the expression is precise, and we under- 
stand ib fully. But if^ ironx a desire of multiplying 
words, he praise his enrage and fortitude ; at the 
moment he joins these words together, our ideas be- 
gins to waver. He intends to express one quality 
more strongly; but he is in feet expressing two. 
Courage resists dsuigei, fortiiude supports pain. The 
occasions of exerting these qualities are different; 
and, being led to think of both together, when only 
one of them should engage attention, our view is ren- 
dered unsteady, and our conception of the object in- 
distinct 

The great source of a loose style, the opposite of 
predsion, is the injudicious use of words called syno- 
nymous. Scarcely in any language are there two 
words that convey precisely the same idea; and a 
person, perfectly acquainted with the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe something 
by vhich they are distinguished. In our language 
many instances may be given of difference in mean* 
ng among words, reputed synonymous ; and, as the 
subject is important, we shall point out a few of them. 
Surpriudf cutonkhed^ anutzed^ confounded. We 
aie surprised at what is new or unexpected ; we are 
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flstofiished at what is vast or great; ve are amazed 
at what is incomprehensible ; we are confounded by 
what is shocking or terrible. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes ns esteem oursdvea* 
vanity makes ns desire the esteem of others. 

HaughiineiSj disdain. Haughtiness is founded on 
a high opinion of ourselves ; disdain, on a low opinion 
<^ others. 

To weary, to fatigue. Continuance of the same 
thing wearies us ; labour fatigues us. A man is wea- 
ried by standing ; he is fatigued by walking. 

To abhor, to detest, T6 abhor imports simply 
strong dislike ; to detest imports likewise strong dish 
approbation. We abhor being in debt; we detest 
treachery. 

To invent, to discover. We invent things }xrhich 
are new ; we discover what was hidden. Galilseo in- 
vented the telescope; Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

Entire, complete, A thing is entire, when it wants 
none of its parts ; complete, when it wants none of 
the appendages which belong to it A man may oc- 
cupy an entire house ; though he have not one com- 
plete apartment. 

Unough, sufficient. Enough relates to the quan- 
tity, which we wish to have of a thing. Sufficient, 
relates to the use that is to be made of it Henoe 
enough conmionly signifies a greater quantity than 
sufficient does. The covetous man never has enough 
though he has what is sufficient for nature. 

These are a few among many instances of word 
in our language, which by careless writers are apt t^ 
be mistaken for synonymous. The more the distino- 
tion in the meanmg of such words is regarded, the 
more accurately and forcibly shall we speak and 
write. A 
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LECTURE XL 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES 

A PBOFER construction of sentences is of such im- 
portance in evety species of composition, that we can- 
not be too strict or minute in our attention to it. For, 
whatever be the subject, jf the sentences be constructed 
in a clumsy, perplexed, or feeble manner, the work 
cannot be read with pleasure, nor even with profit 
But by attention to the rules, which relate to this 
part of style, we acquire the habit of expressing our- 
selves with perspicuity and elegance; and, if a disor- 
der happen to aiise in some of our sentences, we im- 
mediately see where it lies, and are able to rectify it 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence 
are the four following. 1. Clearness. 2. Unity. 8. 
Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is opposed to clearness, and arises from 
two causes; either from a wrong choice of words, 
or a wrong collocation of them. Of the choice of 
words, as Sir as regards perspicuity, we have already 
poken. Of the collocation of them we are now to 
treat From the nature of our language, a capital 
ule in the arrangement of our sentences is, that 
words or members most nearly related, should be 
placed as near to each other as possible, that their 
mutual relation may clearly appear. This rule is 
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frequently neglected even by good writere. A few in 
stances will show both its importance and application. 

In^ the position of adverbs, which are used to 
qualify the signification of something, which either 
precedes or follows them, a good deal of nicety is to 
be observed. " By greatness," says Addison, *' I do 
not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
ki^eness of a whole view." Here the place of the 
adverb only makes it limit the verb mean. " I do not 
only mean." The question may then be asked, what 
does he more than mean ? Had it- been placed after 
hulk, still it would have been wrong, for it might then 
be asked, what is meant beside the bulk ? Is it the 
colour or any other property ? Its proper place is af- 
ter the word object : " By greatness I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only ;" for then, when 
it is asked, what does he mean more than the bulk of 
a single object ; the answer comes out precisely as 
the author intends, " the largeness of a whole view." 
**'Theism," says Lord Shaftsbury, " can only be op- 
posed to polytheism or atheism." It may be asked 
then, is theism capable of nothing else, except being 
opposed to polytheism or atheism ? This is what the 
words literally mean through the improper collocation 
of only. He ought to have said, " llieism can be 
opposed only to polytheism or atheism." Inaccura- 
cies of this kind occasion little ambiguity in conmaou 
discourse, because the tone and emphasis used by 
4he speaker, generally make the meaning perspicu 
ous. But in writing, where a person speaks to thQ 
eye, he ought to be more accurate ; and so to con^ 
nect adverbs with the words they qualify, that his 
meaning cannot be mistaken on the first inspection. 

When the circumstance is interposed in the middle 



What is said of the position of adrerbs t— Example firom Addison. 
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of a senteiioe, it sometimes requires attention to place 
it in such a manner as to divest it of all ambiguity. 
For instance, "• are these designs," says Lord Boling> 
broke, ^ which any man, who is bom a Briton, in any 
circumstances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed 
or afraid to avow V^ Here we are in doubt whether 
the phrases, "t» any circumstances, in any sftua- 
tiouy^ be connected with " a man bom in Britain f or 
with that man's avowing his designs. If the latter, 
as seems most likely, was intended to be the mean- 
img; the arrangement ought to be this, '^are these 
<ksigns, which any man who is bom a Briton, ought 
to be ashamed or afraid, in any cii'cumstances, in any 
situation, to avow ?" 

Still more attention is requisite to a proper dispo- 
sition of the relative pronouns, who, which, what 
whose ; and of all those particles, which express the 
connexion of the parts of speech. As all reasoning 
depends upon this connexion, we cannot be too accu- 
rate with regard to it. A small error may obscure the 
meaning of a whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is apparent, yet if these relatives be mis- 
placed, we always find something awkward and dis- 
jointed in the structure of the period. The following 
passage in Bishop Sherlock's Sermons will exemplify 
these observations : " It is foUy to pretend to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, by heaping up 
treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the 
-good providence of our Heavenly Father." Whic\ 
grammatically refers to the inomediately preceding 
noun, which here is ^ treasures ;" and this would con- 
vert the whole period into nonsense'. The sentence 
ahould have been thus constructed ; ^ It is folly to pre- 
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tend, by heaping up treasures, to arm oursdves against 
the accidents of life, against which nothing can protect 
us but the good providence of our Heavenlj Father." 

We now proceed to the second quidity of a wdl- 
■arranged sentence, which we termed its unity. This 
IS a capital property. The very nature of a sentence 
implies one proposition to be expressed. It may con- 
sist of parts ; but these parts must be so dosely bound 
together, as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, that 
ctUring the course of the sentence, the subject should 
be changed as little as possible. — There is, generally, 
in every sentence some person or thing, wluch is the 
governing word. Hiis should be continued so, if 
pos^ble, from the beginning to the end of it Should 
a man express hunself in tiiis manner; "^ after we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
«duted by aU my Mends, who received me with tii« 
greateaib kindness." Though the objects in this sen- 
tence are sufficiently connected ; yet, by shiMng so 
often the subject and person, we^ they, /, and who^ 
they appear in so disunited a view, that the sense and 
connexion are nearly lost — ^The sentence is restored 
to its proper unity by constructing it thus ; "" having 
come to anchor, I was pat on shore, where I was sa- 
luted by all my friends, who received me with tho 
greatest kindness." 

The second rule is, never crowd into one sentenca 
deas, which have so little connexion, that they mighl 
well be divided into two or more sentences. Violation 
of this rule nev^ fails to displease a reader. Its^ effect 
indeed, is so disgusting, that of the two it is thts 
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safest extrente, to err rather by too many short scnten* 
oes, than by one that is overloaded and confused* 
The foUowing sentence from a translation of Plutarch 
will justify t& opinion : " Their march," says the au- 
thor, speaking of the Greeks, ** was through an un- 
cultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, having no other riches dian a breed of lean 
i^eep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason 
of their continual feeding upon sea flesh." Here the 
subject is repeatedly changed. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of the inhabitants, through 
whose country diey passed, the account of their sheep, 
and the reason of their sheep being disagreeable food, 
make a jumble of objects slightly related to each oth- 
er, which the reader cannot wiljiout considerable dif- 
ficulty comprehend in one view. 

The third rule for preserving the unity of a sen- 
tence is, keep clear of parentheses in the middle of it 
These may on some occasions have a spirited appear- 
ance, as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. 
But in general, their effect is extremely bad ; being a 
perplexed method of disposing of some thought, which 
a writer has not art enough to introduce in its proper 
place. It is needless to produce any instances, as 
they occur so frequently among incorrect writers. 

The fourth rule for tiie unity of a sentence is, bring 
it to a full and perfect dose. It needs not to be ob- 
served, that an unfinished sentence is no sentence 
with respect to grammar. But sentences often occui^ 
which are more than finished. When we have arriv* 
ed at \«rhat we expected to be the conclusion ; when 
we are come to ike word, on which the mind is natu 
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rally led to rest ; unexpectedly some circumstance » 
added, which ought to have been omitted or disposed 
of elsewhere. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence from Sur William Temple, the adjection to 
the sentence is entirely foreign to it Speaking of 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's Phi 
rality of Worlds : " The first," says he, "could not end 
his learned treatise without a panegyric of modem 
/earning in comparison of the ancient ; and the other 
falls so grossly intjo the censure c^ the old poetry, and 
preference of the new, that I could not read either of 
these strains without some indignation ; which no 
quality among men is so apt to raise in me as self- 
sufficiency." The word " indignation" concludes the 
sentence; for the last member is added after the 
proper close. 



LECTURE Xn. 
STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES. 

We now proceed to the third quality of a correct 
sentence, which we term strength. By this is meant 
such a disposition of the several words and members, ' 
HS will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; as 
'will render the impression, which the period is in* 
tended to make, most full and oomplote; and give 
every word and every member its due weight and ^ 
force. To the production of this eflfect, perspicuity ' 
and unity are absolutely necessary ; but more is re- 
quisite. For a sentence may be clear ; it may also 
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be compact, or have the requisite vmtv ; an<) yet, b^ 
some un&vourable drcumatance in the structure, it 
may DeuI in that strength or Uyeliness of inipreasion, 
which a more happy collocation would produce. 

The first rule tor promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence is, take fix>m it all redundant words. Whatev- 
er can be easily supplied in the mind, is better omitted 
in the expression; thus, "content with deserving a 
triumph, he refused the honour of it,^' is better than 
**■ hemg content with deserving a triumph, he refused 
the honour of it" It is one of the most useful ex- 
ercises on reviewing what we have written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut 
off those useless excrescences, which are usually found 
in the first draught. But we must be cautious of 
pruning so closely as to give a hardness and dryness 
to the style. Some leaves must be left to shelter and 
adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous 
words, so also of superfluous members. Opposed to 
this, is the fault we frequently meet, the last member 
of a period being only a repetition of the former in a 
difiierent dress. For example, speaking of beauty, 
** the very first discovery of it," says Addison, ** strikes 
the mind with inward joy, and spreads delight through 
all its faculties." In this instance, scarcely any thing 
IS added by the second member of the sentence to 
what was expressed in the first Though the flowing 
style of Addison may palliate such negligence; yei 
it IS generally true, that language divest^ of this pio-^ 
lixity, is more strong and beautifiiL 

T^ second rule for promoting the strength of ar 
sentence is, pay particular attention to the use of oo- 
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pulatives, relatives, and particles, employed for train 
Bition and connexion. Some obsenrations on this 
subject, which appear useful, shall be mentioned. 

What is termed splitting of particles, or separating 
a preposition from the noun, which it governs, is ever 
to be avoided. For example, " though virtue borrows 
no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied 
by, the advantages of fortune." In such instances we 
suffer pain from the violent separation of two things^ 
which by nature are closely united. 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an 
unnecessary multiplication of relative and demonstra- 
tive particles. If a writer say, " there is nothing 
which disgusts me sooner, than the empty pomp of 
language ;" he expresses himself less fordWy, than if 
he had said, ^ noUiing disgusts me sooner, than the 
empty pomp of language." The former mode of ex- 
pression in the introduction of a subject, or in laying 
down a proposition to which particular attention is 
demanded, is very proper ; but in ordinary discourses 
*he latter is far preferable. 

With regard to the relative we shall only observe, 
that in conversation and epistolary writing it may be 
omitted ; but in compositions of a serious or dignifietl 
kind, it should constantly be inserted. 

On the copulative particle andy which occurs so 
often, several observations are to be made. It is evi- 
dent, that an unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles 
style. By omitting it we often make a closer con- 
nexion, a quicker succession of objects, than when it 
is inserted between them. " Veni^ vidi, vidj^ ex- 
presses with more spirit the tapidity of conquest, than 
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if oonnectiiig particles had been . used. When, how- 
ever, we wish to prevent a quick transition from one 
object to another; and when enumerating objects 
which we wish to appear as distinct from each other 
as possible ; copulatives may be multiplied with pe- 
culiar advantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke says with 
propriety, "such a man might fall a victim to power; 
but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fisdl with him." 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence is, dispose of the principal word or words in 
that part of the sentence, where they will make the 
most striking impression. Perspicuity ought first to 
be studied ; and the nature of our language allows no 
great liberty of collocation. In general, the impor- 
tant words are placed at the beginning of a sentence. 
Thus Mr. Addison ; " the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion taken in their fiill extent, are not so gross as Qiose 
of sense ; nor so refined as those of the understand- 
ing." , This order seems to be the most plain and 
natural. Sometimes, however, when we propose giv- 
ing weight to a sentence, it is useful to suspend the 
meaning a little, and then to bring it out fully at the 
dose. "Thus," says Pope, "on whatever side we 
contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us, is his 
wonderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sen- 
tences is, make the members of them go on rising ia 
their importance one above another. This kind of 
arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded 
as a beauty in composition. Why it pleases is suffi- 
ciently evident In all things we love to advance to 
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what is more and more beautiful, rather than to fol- 
low a retrograde order. Havmg viewed some consi- 
derable object, we cannot without pain descend to an 
inferior circumstance. " Cavendum estj^ says Quin- 
tilian, ^ ne descreseat aratio, et/ortior tubjungatur ali- 
quid infirmiusP A weak assertion should never fol- 
low a stronger one ; and, when a sentence consists of 
two members, the longest should in general be the 
concluding one. Periods, thus divided, are pro- 
nounced more easily ; and, the shortest member be- 
ing placed first, we carry it more readily in our me- 
moiy, as we proceed to the second, and see the con- 
nexion of the two more clearly. Thus to say, "When 
our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that we have forsaken them,'* is both 
more graceful and more perspicuous, than to begin 
with the longest part of the proposition ; " We flatter 
ourselves witii the belief that we have fersaken our 
passions, when they have forsaken ns." 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with 
ftrength is, avoid concluding them with an adverb, a 
preposition, or any insignificant word. By such con- 
clusions, style is always weakened and degraded. 
Sometimes, indeed, where the stress and signtficancy 
rest chiefly upon words of this kind, they ought to 
have the principal place allotted them. Iso fault, for 
example, can be f«und with this sentence of Boling- 
broke; "In their prosperity my firiends shall never 
hear of me; in their adversity si ways ;" where i^ever 
and alioays, being emphatical words, are so placed, as 
to make a strong impression. But, when these in 
ferior parts of speech are introduced, as circumstan- 
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ces, or as qualifications of more important words, tihey 
should always be disposed of in the least conspicuous 
parts of the period. 

We should always avoid concluding a sentence or 
member with any of those particles, which distinguish 
the cases of nouns ; as q/*, to, from^ mth, by. Thus 
t is much better to say, ^ avarice is a crime of which 
wise men are often guilty," than to say, " avarice is a 
crime, which wise men are often guilty o£" This is 
a phraseology which all correct writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple verb and 
a subsequent preposition, is also an ungraceful con- 
clusion of a period ; as, bring about, clear up, give 
over, and many others of the same kind ; instead of 
which, if a ^mple verb be employed, it will terminate 
the sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun 
it, especially when joined with some of the preposi- 
tions, as, with it, in it, to it, cannot without violation 
of grace be the conclusion of a sentence. Any phrase 
which expresses a circumstance only, cannot conclude 
a sentence without great inelegance. Circumstances, 
indeed, are Hke unshapely stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the 
least offence. . We should not crowd too many of 
them together ; but rather intersperse them in differ- 
ent parts of the sentence, joined with the principal 
words on which they depend. Thus, for mstance, 
when Dean Swift says, " what I had the honour of 
mentioning to your lordship some time ago in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought ;" these two circum 
stances, some time ago, and in conversation, which ars 
joined, would have been better separated thus ; " wha 
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I had the honour some thne ago of mentiomng to your 
bidship in conversation;' 

The sixth and last rule oonoeming the strength of a 
sentence is this; in the members of it, where two 
things are compared or contrasted ; where either re- 
Aemblanoe or opposition is to be expressed ; some re 
semblance in the language and construction ought U. 
be observed. The following passage from Pope's pre- 
&ce to his Homer, beautifully exemplifies this rule. 
** Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the better ar- 
tist ; in the one we admire the man ; in the other the 
work. Homer hurries us with a commanding impetr 
uosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil be- 
stows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the 
Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overthrow ; 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. 
When we look upon their machines, Homer seems 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, 
scattering lightning, and firing the heavens. Vir^ 
Hke the same power in his benevolence, counselling 
with the gods, laying plans for empires, and ordering 
his whole creation." Periods, thus constructed, when 
introduced with propriety, and not too, frequently re- 
peated, have a sensible beauty. But, if such a con- 
struction be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays 
into a disagreeable uuiformity, and produces a regular 
jingle in the period, which tires the ear, and plainly 
discovers affectation. 
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LECTURE Xin. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES.— HARMONY. 

Having considered sentences with regard to tlieif 
meaning under the heads of Perspicuity, Unity, and 
Strength ; we shall now consider them with respect 
to their Sound. 

In the harmony of periods two things are to he 
considered. First, agreeable sound or modulation in 
general, without any particular expression. Next, the 
sound so ordered as to become expressive of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the supe- 
rior beauty. 

. The beauty of musical construction depends upon 
the choice and arrangement of words. Those words 
are most pleasing to the ear, which are composed of 
smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants without too 
many harsh consonants, or too many open vowels in 
succession. Long words are generally more pleasing 
to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, which are not wholly composed of long or 
short syllables, but of an intermixture of them ; such 
as delight, amuse, velocity , celerity, beautiful, impe" 
tuosity. K the words, however, which compose a 

entence, be ever so well chosen and harmonious; 
yet, if they be unskilfully arranged, its music is entire- 

y lost. As an instance of a musical sentence, we may 

Ake the following from Milton ; " We shall conduct 
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sentence is giyen 7 — What is said of it ? 
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you to a hill side, laborious indeed at the first ascent ; 
but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly pros- 
pects and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming." Every 
thing in this sentence conspires to render it harmoni- 
ous. The words are well chosen; laborious, smooth^ 
green, goodly, melodiotis, charming ; and so happily 
arranged that no alteration can be made without in- 
juring the melody. 

There are two things on which the music of a sen 
tence principally depends ; these are, the proper dis- 
tribution of the several members of it, and the close 
or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should 
be carefully regarded. Whatever is easy to the or- 
gans of speech, is always grateful to the ear. Whil« 
a period advances, the termination of each member 
forms a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses 
should be so distributed, as to bear a certain musical 
proportion to each other. This will be best illustrated 
by examples. "This discourse concerning the easi- 
ness of God's commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the diflSculties of the first entrance upon 
^ a religious course ; except only in those persons who 
have had the happiness to be trained up to religion 
by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and 
virtuous education." This sentence is far from being 
harmonious ; owing chiefly to this, that there is but 
one pause in it, by which it is divided into two mem- 
bers ; each of which is so long, as to require a con 
siderable stretch of breath in pronouncing it On the 
contrary, let us observe the grace of the following 
passage from Sir William Temple, in which he speaks 
sarcastically of man. "But, God be thanked, his 
pride is greater than his ignorance ; and what he wants 

Upon what does the music of a sentence principally depend ? 

What is the first ?-rBxample. — What is said of this sentence t 
—Example from Sir William Temple.-'Bemarks.— What is apt to 
Bayour of affectation ^ 
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in knowledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he 
has looked about him as far as he can, he concludes 
there is no more to be seen ; when he is at the end 
of his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean ; when he 
has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or ever dan 
fihoot better, or beyond it His own reason he holds 
to be the certain measure of truth ; and his own know- 
ledge, of what is possible in nature." Here every 
thing is at once easy to the breath, and grateful to 
the ear. We must, however, observe, that if compo- 
sition abound with sentences which have too many 
rests, and these placed at intervals apparently meas- 
ured and regular, it is apt to savour of affectation. 

The next thing which demands attention is the 
dose or cadence of the period. The only important 
rule, which can here be given, is this, when we aim 
at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to 
the last ; the longest membei^s of the period, and the 
fiillest and most sonorous words, should be reserved 
for the conclusion. As an instance of this, the fol- 
lowing sentence of Addison may be given. " It fills 
the mind with the largest variety of ideas ; converses 
'with its objects at the greatest distance ; and conti- 
nues the longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjojnnents." Here every 
reader must be sensible of beauty in the just distribu- 
tion of the pauses, and in the manner of rounding the 
period, and of bringing it to a fiill and harmonious 
dose. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the con 
dusion of a sentence are as injurious to melody, aa 
they are inconsistent with strength of expression. A 
musical close in our language seems in general to re- 
quire either the last syllable, or the last but one, to 

What is the next thing ?~ What rule la giren ?— Example.— What 
Is said of it? 

What is said of little words at the conclusion of a sentence *•— 
What does a musical close in our language require I — What is said 
of words which chiefly consist of short syllables 1 
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be a long syllable. "Words whicb consist chiefly of 
abort syllables, as contrary^ particular^ retrospect^ sel- 
dom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a 
previous run of long syllables have rendered them 
pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences, however, which are so constructed, as 
to make the sound always swell toward the end, and 
lest either on the last or penult syllable, give a dis 
eourse the tone of declamation. K melody be not 
varied, the ear is soon cloyed with it. Sentences con- 
structed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short 
sentences must be blended with long and swelling 
ones, to render discourse sprightly as well as mag- 
nificent 

We now proceed to treat of a higher species of 
harmony ; the sound adapted to the sense. Of this 
we may remark two 4<sgi-ees. First, the current of 
soimd suited to the tenor of a discourse. Next, a pe- 
culiar resemblance effected between some object, and 
the sounds that are employed in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate corres- 
pondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly pro- 
duced by artificial associations. Hence, any one mo- 
dulation of sound continued, stamps on style a c^*tain 
character and expression. Sentences, constructed 
with Ciceronian fuhiess, excite an idea of what is 
important, magnificent, and sedate. But they suit no 
violent passion, no eager reasoning, no fanailiar ad- 
dress. These require measures brisker, easier, and 



What lentenees gire a diseoune a tone of declamation ?— What 
if melody be not yaried?— What sentences should not succeed 
each other ? — Why must short sentences be blended with long 
one8? 

What are ire now to proceed to treat of I — What are the two 
degrees ? 

What have sounds ?— Hence what ? — ^What do sentences eon- 
ttructed with Ciceronian fulness excite ?— What do they not suit t 
—What do these require ?— What would be absurd T 
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often more abrupt. It were as absurd to write a 
panegyric > and an invective in a style of the same 
cadence,- as to set the words of a tender love song to 
the tune of a warlike march. 

Beside the general correspondence of the current 
of sound with me current of thought, a more particu 
lar expression of certain objects by resembling sounds 
may be attempted. In poetry this resemblance is 
chiefly to be sought. It obtains sometimes, indeed, 
in prose composition ; but there in an inferior de- 
gree. 

The sounds of words may be employed for repre- 
senting chiefly three classes of objects; first, other 
sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emotions 
and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular 
sounds are so formed, as to bear some resemblance of 
the sound which they signify ;■ as with us the whistling 
of winds, the buzz and hum of insects, the hiss of ser- 
pents, and the erctsh of falling timber ; and many other 
instances, where the name is plainly adapted to the 
sound it represents. A. remarkable instance of this 
beauty may be taken from two passages in Milton's 
Paradise Lost; in one of which he describes the 
sound, made by the opening of the gates of hell ; in 
the other, that made by the opening of the gates of 
heaven. The contrast between the two exhibits to 
great advantage the art of the poet The first is the 
opening of hell's gates ; 



On a sudden, open 11 j, 



With impetnons recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Har6h thtmder. — — .^. 



What maj be attempted ?— Where is this resemblance to b« 

■oiight 
what maj the sounds of words be employed for representing f 
How are many sounds formed in most languages ?— Where may 

b^ found an example of this beauty ? — Cite the examples. 
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Observe the smoothneas of the other : 

H earen opened wide 
Her eyer daring gates, hiLrmonioiu soimd ! 
On golden hinges tnrning. 

In the second place, the sound of words is frequent* 
\j employed to imitate motion ; as it is swift or slow 
violent or gentle, uniform or interrupted, easy or ac 
compauied with effort Between sound and motion 
there is no natural affinity ; yet in the imagination 
there is a strong one ; as is evident from the connexion 
between music and dancing. The poet can therefore 
give us. a lively idea of the kind of motion he would 
describe, by the help of sounds which in our imagina- 
tion correspond with that motion. Long syllables 
naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; as in ilua 
line of Virgil, 

Olli inter sese magna Ti brachia tollont. 

A succession of short syllables gives the impres* 
sion of quick motion ; as, 

Sed Aigit interea, Aigit irreparabile tempxu. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with in- 
stances of this beauty ; which are so often quoted, and 
so well known, that it is unnecessary to produce them. 

.The third Jset of objects, which the sound of words 
is capable of representing, consists of emotions and 
passions of the mind. Betweei^ sense and sound there 
appears to be no natural resemblance. But if the aiv 
langement of syllables by their sound alone recall one 
set of ideas more readily than pnother, and dispose 

Bow is the sound of words freqnentlj employed ?— Is there * 
natural affinity between sonnd and words i — la there in the imagi- 
nation ?— As is eyident from what t— What can the poet do there* 
fore ?— What idea do long syllables natnraUy excite ? — Szample. 

What impression does a saooession of short syllables g^ye T— > 
Szample. 

In whose works do instances of this beanty abound T 
V In what consists the third set of olitjeots ?— Is there a resemblftnca 
between tense and sonnd T— 'When may an arrangement of ajW 
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the mind for entering into that affection which the 
poet intends to raise ; such arrangement may with 
propriety be said to resemble the sense. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described by 
one who feels his subject, the language naturally 
mifl in smooth, liquid and flowing numbers. 



Namque ipsa deeoram 



CeMiiem nato genetrix, lumenque JaTentn 
Purpuream, et Uetos ocnUs afflarat h<in<Hrea. 

Brisk and lirely sensations exact quicker and more 
animated numbers. 



JuTennm maniu emicat ardena 



Littiu in Hesperinm. 

Melancholy and gloonjiy' subjects are naturally 
'connected with slow measures and long words. 

In those deep solitndet and KwPal odlv. 
Where heavenly penaiye contemplation dwelia. 

Abundant instances of this kind are suggested by 
a moderate acquaintance with good poets, either an- 
cient or modern. 



LECTURE XIV. 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE. 

Figures may be described to be that language 
•wliich is prompted either by the imagination or pas- 
sions. They are commonly divided by rhetoricians 

■ » ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ m I I fc^M^i— — ^^.^i^iM^^i^ia^M^M^.— I^a^i^fc— ^^— — i»^M— ^^— .a^M^fc— ■■■■■■ ■ ■ — ^i— ^a^ 

lables be said to resemble the sense ?— When pleasure, Joj, Ac, 
are deeeribedf how does langnage natnraUy run ?— Example. 

What do brisk and lively sensations exact ? — Example. 

What are melancholy and gloomy sutdecta naturally connected 
with 1— Example. 

Abundant instances of this kind are suggested by what * 

What is the sul^ect of this lecture.? 

Figures may be described to be what ?— How are they diTidtd ? 

8 
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into two great classes, figures of words, and figures of 
thought. The former are commonly called tropes, 
and consist in a word's being used to signify some- 
thing different fix>m its ori^nal meaning. Hence, if 
the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
for instance, " light ariseth to the upright in darkness." 
Here, the trope consists in " light and darkness " not 
being taken literally, but substituted for comfort in 
adversity ; to which conditions of life they are sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance. The oth^r class, 
ternied figures of thought, supposes the figure to con- 
sist in the sentiment only, while the words are used 
in their literal sense; as in exclamations, interrogar 
tions, apostrophes, and comparisons ; where, though 
the words be varied, or translated fix)m one language 
into another, the same figure is still preserved. This 
distinction, however, is of small importance ; as prac- 
tice cannot be assisted by it ; nor is it always very 
perspicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part fix)m the barrenness of 
language ; but principally fix)m the influence which 
the imagination has over all language. The imagi- 
nation never contemplates any one idea or object as 
single and alone; but as accompanied by others, 
which may be considered as its accessories. These 
accessories often operate more forcibly upon the mind, 
than the principal idea itself. They are, perhaps, in 
their nature more agreeable, or more familiar to our 
conceptions ; or remind us of a greater variety of im- 
portant circumstances. Hence the name of the ac- 
cessory or correspondent idea is substituted ; although 
the principal has a proper and well known name of its 



—•The former ii called what T^-Oooeistfl In what ?— Hence what t 
—Illustrate.— What is said of the other clasf ?— Is this distinotiom 
of importance ?— Why t 

What are tropes derired tnm ?^How are ideas or (Ajects oob« 
templated by the Imagination f— What is said of these accessoriea t 
— lUnstrata. 
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own. Thus, for example, when we design to point 
out the period, in which a state enjoyed most reputa- 
tion or glory, we might easily employ the proper 
words for expressing this ; bat, as this, in our imagi- 
nation is readily connected with the flourishing period 
of a plant or tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, 
and say, " The Roman empire flourished most under 
Augustus." The leader of a faction is a plain expres- 
sion ; but, because the head is the principal part of 
the human body, and is supposed to direct all the 
animal operations; resting on this resemblanc% we 
say, ^' Cataline was the head of his party." 

We shall now examine, why tropes and figures 
oonti-ibute to the beauty and grace of style. Bv them 
language is enriched, and made more copious. "Hence 
words and phrases are multiplied for expressing all 
sorts of ideas; for describing even the smallest dif- 
ferences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought ; 
which by proper words alon^ cannot possibly be ex- 
pressed. They also give dignity to style, which is 
degraded by the familiarity of common words. — 
Figures have the same effect on language, that a rich 
and splendid apparel has on a person of rank and dig- 
nity. In prose compositions, assistance of this kind 
is often requisite ; to poeUy it is essential. To say, 
^ the sun rises," is common and trite ; but it becomes 
ft magnificent image, as expressed by Thomson : 

4 But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 

* Rc^joioing in the eaat. 

Figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two ob- 
jecte, presented at the same time to our view, without 
confusion ; the principal idea together with its acces- 
sory, which gives it the figurative appearance. When, 

What shall we now examine ?— By them language Is what ?— 
Hence what ?— What do they also give to style 7— What effect do 
figures have upon language ? — In what compositions is assistance 
Of this kind requisite ?— In what \b it essential <— lUustrate 

What do figures flirnish !— Example. 
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for example, instead of "youth," we say "the morn- 
ing of life ;" the fancy is instantly entertained with 
all the corresponding circumstances between these 
two objects. At the same instant we behold a certain 
period of human life, and a certain time of the day 
BO connected, that the imagination plays between them 
with delight, and views at once two similar objects 
without embarrassment. 

Figures are also attended with the additional ad- 
\'antage of giving us a more clear and striking view 
of the principal object, than if it were exprf^ed in 
simple terms, and freed from its accessory idea. They 
exhibit the object, on which they are employed, in a 
picturesque form ; they render an abstract conception 
m some degree an object of sense ; they surround it 
with circumstances, which enable the mind to lay 
hold of it steadily, and to contemplate it fully. By a 
well adapted figure, even conviction is assisted, and a 
truth is impressed upoQ the mind with additional live- 
liness and force. Thus in the following passage of 
Dr. Young : " When we dip too deep in pleasure, we 
always stir a sediment, that renders it impure and 
noxious." When an image presents such a resem* 
blance between a moral and a sensible idea, it serves, 
like an argument from analogy, to enforce what the 
author advances, and to induce belief 

All tropes being founded on the relation which ond 
object bears to another, the name of the one may be 
substituted for that of the other ; and by this tho 
vivacity of the idea is generally increased. The rela- 
tion between a cause and its effect is one of the first 
and most obvious. Hence the cause is sometimes 
figuratively put for the effect Thus Mr. Addison, 
writing of Italy, says. 

What additional advantages are fignrea attended with ? — ^Example. 
— Wliat is iiaid of this image ? 

In the use of tropes, when may the Tivaoity of the idea be in* 
creased ?— What is said of the relation between a cause and effect * 
—Ezamplo.— Remarks. 
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Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year In gay confusion Ues. 

Here the ^' whole year'' is plainly meant to signify 
the productions of we year. The effect is also put 
for the cause ; as " gray hairs" for " old age," which 
produces gray hairs; and "shade" for the "trees" 
which cause the shade. The relation between the 
container and the thiag contained is so intimate and 
apparent, as naturally to give rise to tropes. 

-Hie implger hauslt 



Spumantem pateram, et pleno Be proluit auro 

"Where it is obvious, that the cup and gold are put 
for the liquor, contained in the golden cup. The 
name of the country is often used to signify its inha- 
bitants. To pray for the assistance of Heaven is the 
same with pra3dng for the assistance of God, who is 
in heaven. The relation between a sign and the thing 
signified is tonother source of tropes. Thus, 

Cedant arma togse ; ooncedat lanrea Unguss. 

Here the " toga," which is the badge of the civil 
professions, and the "laurel," that of militaiy ho- 
Boais, are each of them put for the civil and military 
characters themselves* Tropes,^^ founded on these 
several ^lations of cause and effect, container and 
eontam^, sign and thing signified, are called by the 
name of metonomy. . 

* When a trope is founded on the relation between 
an antecedent and its consequent, it is called a met- 
alepsis ; as in the Roman phrase, " fiiit," or " vixit," 
to signify that one was dead. " Fuit Ilium et ingens 
gloria Teucrum" expresses that the glory of Troy is 
no more. « 

What naturally gives rise to tropes ?— Example.— Remarks. 
. What is another source of tropes ?->Example.— Remarki^ 
What tropes are called by the name of metonomy I 
When ifl a trope called a metalepsis ? — Example. 

•8* 
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When tlie whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; 
the singular number for the plural, or the plural for 
the singular ; in general, when any thing less, or any 
thing more, is put for the precise object meant ; the 
figure is then termed a synedoche. We say, for in 
stance, "A fleet of so many sail," instead of so many 
"ships ;" we frequently use the "head" for the " per 
son," the "pole" for the " earth," the " waves" for tlie 
"sea." An attribute is often used for its subjects, 
as, " youth and beauty," for the " young and beauti- 
ful ;" and sometimes a subject for its attribute. But 
the relation, by far the most fruitful of tropes, is simil- 
itude, which is the sole foundation of metaphor. 



LECTURE XV. 

METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is founded entirely on the resemldaiice 
which one object -bears to another. It is, therefoie, 
nearly allied to simile or comparison ; and ii, indeed, 
a comparison in an abridged form. When we say of 
a great minister, "he upholds the state, like a pilhu;^ 
which supports the weight of an edifice," we evident- 
ly make a comparison ; but, when we say oC him, ha 
is " the pillar of the state," it becomes a metaphor. 

Of all the figures of speech, none aj^roaches so 



When is the figure termed a synedoche ?— Examples. — What to fltf 
the most fhiitfui of -tropes ?— Of what is it the sole foundation 1 

What is the suhject of this lecture ? 

On what is metaphor founded ?~To what to it nearly allied T-*-Ii 
Indeed what ? — Illustrate. « 

What is said of metaphor in respect to jwinting ?— Wha/t to 
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Bear to painting, as metaphor. It gives light and 
strength to description ; makes inteUectual ideas in 
some degree visible, by giving them oolonr, substance, 
and sensible qualities. To produce this effect, how- 
ever, a delicate hand is requisite ; for by a little in- 
accuracy we may introduce confusion instead of pro- 
moting perspicuity. Several rules therefore must be 
given for the proper management of metaphors. 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, they must 
be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it ; we 
must neither attempt to force the subject by the use 
of them into a degree of elevation, not congruous to 
it ; nor on the contrary suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry, 
'which would be unnatural in prose ; some are grace- 
ful in orations, which would be highly improper in 
historical or philosophical compoention. Figures are 
the dress of sentiment. Thenr should consequently 
be adapted to the ideas which they are intended to 
adorn. 

The second rule respects the choice of objects, 
whence metaphors are to be drawn. The field for 
figurative language is very wide. All nature opens 
her stores and allows us to collect them without re- 
etraint. But we must beware of using such allusions 
as raise m the mind disagreeable, mean, low, or dirty 
ideas. To raider a metaphor perfect, it must not only 
be apt, but pleasing; it must entertiiin as well as en- 
lighten. Dryden, therefore, can hardly escape the 
imputation of a very unpardonable breach of delicacy, 
when he observes to the Earl of Dorset, that ^ some 
bad poems oany their owners' marks about them ; 



^uisite to produce thia effeet T— Why 7— Seyenl ralea miut therefor* 
te giyen for what t 

What is the first t 

What is the second T— Of what must we heware 7— To rimdera 
metai^or perfect, what must he done ?~>What is said of Dxydea t 
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some brand or other on this buttocky or thai ear ; that 
it is notorious, who are the owners of the cattle." 
The most pleasing metaphors are derired from the 
frequent occurrences of art and nature, or from the 
civil transactions and customs of mankind. Thus, how 
expressive, yet at the same time how familiar, is the 
image, which Ottway has put into the month of Me- 
tellus in his play of Caius Idarius, where he calls 
Bulpicius 

That m&d wild bull, whnm Mariof letn Ioom 
^^ On each occasion, when he'd make Rome feel him, 
To toss our laws and liberties in the air. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on 
a resemblance, which is clear and striking, not i^ 
fetched, nor difficult to be discovered. Harsh or 
forced metaphors are always displeasing, because they 
perplex the reader, and instead of illustrating the 
thought, render it intricate and confrised. Thus, for 
instance, Cowley, speaking of his mistress, expres- 
ses himself in the following forced and obscure vef*- 
ses : 

Wo to her stubborn heart ; if once mine come 

Into the self-same room, 
'T will tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenada. shot into a magazine. 
Then shall love keep the ashes and torn piurti 
Of both our brdken hearts ; 

Shall out of both one new one make ; ^ 

From hers the alloy, from mine the metal takA 
For of her heart he from the flames will find 
But little left behind : • 

Mine only will remain entire ; 
No dross was there to perish in the fire 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the sciences, 
especially from particular professions, are almost al- 
ways faulty by their obscurity. 



—Whence are the most pleasing metaphors derired ? — Example. 

What, in the third place, should a metaphor be founded on ?— 
What is said of harsh or forced metaphors ?— Example. 

What is said of metaphors borrowed from any of the scieuoei} 
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In ihe fourth place, me must nerer jumble meta* 
phorical and plain language togeth^ ; never construct 
a period so, that part of it must be understood meta- 
phorically, part literally; which always produces con- 
Vision. The works of Ossian afford an instance of the 
fault we are now censuring. " Trothall went forth 
with the stream of his people, but they met a rock; 
for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled from 
his side. Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear ot 
the king pursued their flight." The metaphor at the 
beginning is beautiful ; the ** stream," the ^* unmoved 
rock," the " waves rolling back broken," are expilss- 
sions in the proper and consistent language of figure ; 
but in the end, when wc are told, " they did not roll 
in safety, because the spear of the king pursued 
th^ flighty" the literal meaning is injucQciously 
mixed with the metaphor; they are at the same mo> 
ment pi'esented to us as waves that roll, and as men 
that' may be purstied and wounded hy a spear. 

In the fifth place, take care not to make two difier* 
ent metaphors meet on the same object This, which 
is called mixed metaphor, is one of the grossest abuses 
of this figure. Shakspeare^s expression, for example, 
^ to take arms against a sea of troubles," makes a 
most unnatural medley, and entirely confounds the 
imagination. More correct writers than Shakspeare, 
are sometimes guilty of this error. Mr. Addison says, 
'^l^ere is not a single view of human nature, which 
is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride." 
Here a view is made to extinguish and to extinguish 
seeds. 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a 
good rule to foi-m a picture of them, and to consider 



In the fourth plaee. what mniit we aroid ?— Whose works aflFord 
an instaiiee of this ?— Cite the example. — Remarks thereon. 

In the fifth place, of what mast we take care ?— Example from 
IShakspeare.— From Xddison. — Remarks. 

What Is a good rule in examining the propriety of metaphors f 
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how the parts agree, and what kind oi* figure the 
whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not he crowd- 
ed together on the same object Though each of 
them be distinct, yet, if they be heaped on one ano- 
ther, they produce confusion. The following passag 
from Horace will exemplify this observation : 

Motnm ex Metello eonaule eirisimi 
BeUiqoe oausas, «t Titfat, et modes, 

Ladomque fortnntt. grayesque 

Prinofpium amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis unota cruoribufy 
PerienlosaB plenum opus alesB, 

Tractas. et ineedis per Ignef 

Buppositos eineri doloso. , 

This passage, though very poetical, is rendered 
harsh and obscure by Qiree d^tinct metaphors crowd* 
ed together. First, "" arma wncta cruonbiis nondum 
expiatis ;" next, ^ opus plenum periculosce aleai /' and 
then, ^ ineedis per ignes suppositos eineri doloso^ 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should 
not be too fjstf pursued. For when the resemblance, 
which is the^ foundation of the figure, is long dwd.t 
upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances^ 
an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor ; the 
reader is wearied, and the discourse becomes obscure. 
This is termed straining a metaphor. Dr. Young, 
whose imagination was more distinguished by 
strength, than delicacy, is often guilty of running 
down his metaphors. Speaking of old age, he says, 
it should 

Walk thougbtfUl on tlie slleiit, flolemn shore 
Of that yast ocean, it must saU so 80on ; 
And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The first two lines are uncommonly beautiful; 
but when he continues the metaphor by "putting 

What is fiaid of metaphors in the sixth place f-^Example. 
How is this passage rendered harsh and obscure ? 
What is the last rule concerning metaphors ? — Why ?— What It 
fhis termed ?— 3aid of Dr. Young T— Example.— Remarks thereon 
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good works on board, and waiting the wind/' it is 
strained, and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of a metaphor, we shall conclude 
this chapter with a few words concerning allegory. 

An allegory is a continued metaphor ; as it is the 
representation of one thing by another that resembles 
it. Thus Prior makes Emma describe her constancy 
to Henry in the following allegorical manner. 

■Did I bttt purpoM to embark with thM 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales, 
And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
- But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar i 

The same rules that were given for metaphors, 
may be applied to allegories on account of the affinity 
between them. The only material difference beside 
die one being short and the other prolonged is, that 
a metaphor always explains itself by the words that 
are connected with it in their proper and literal 
meaning ; as, when we say, " Achilles was a lion ;" 
** an able minister is the pillar of the state." Lion 
and pillar are here sufficiBntly interpreted by the 
mention of Achilles and the minister, which are join- 
ed to them ; but an allegory may be allowe^i to stand 
less connected with the literal meaning ; the inter- 
pretation not being so plainly pointed out, but left to 
our own reflection. 



What is an allegory f — Ihcample. 

Why may the same rules that were giren for metaphors b^ ap* 
lied to allegories?— What is the differenee ?-^IlIiistrate. 



LECTURE XVI. 
HYPERBOLR 

' Hypsrbolb consists in magnifying an object be- 
yond its natural bounds. This figure occurs very 
frequently in all languages, even in common conver- 
sation. As swift as the wind ; aa white aa snow ; 
and our usual forms of compliment are in general 
extravagant hyperboles. From habit, howevw, these 
exaggerated expressions are seldom considered as iiy- 
perbolical. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by passion. 
Those are far best which are the effect ojf passion ; 
since it not only gives rise to the most daring figures, 
bnt often renders them just and natural-. Hence, the 
following paisage in Milton, though extremely hyper- 
bolicai, contains nothing but what is natural and 
proper. It exhibits the mind of Satan agitated by 
rage and despair. 

Me miseraUe ! WUoh way shall I fly ? 
InfiQite wrath, and infiDite despair ? 
Which way I fly is helL ; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threafc*ning to deTOur m«, opens wide. 
To wliich the hell I suffer seems a hearen. 

In simple description, hyperboles must be employ- 
ed with more caution. When an earthquake or 
«!torm is described, or when our imagination is car» 
ried into the midst of battle, we can bear strong hy 
perboles without displeasure. But, when only a 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What is hyperbole ?— Where does this figure ocouir ?— Examplelk 
-What is said of these exaggerated expressions T 

How many kinds of hyperboles are there I— What are they t— 
Which are best ?— Why ?— Example. 

What is said of hyperboles in simple description ?— When can 
they be borne without displeasure ?— When are they disgusting t— 
Example.— Semarks. 
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woman in giiei k presented to our vieW,.it U impossi- 
ble not to be disgusted with such exaggeration, as 
the following, in one 6£ our dramatic poets : 



I foond her on the floor 



In all the storm of grief, jat beaiitif al, 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, they might hare drown'd 

The wrath of heaven, and ^uench'd the mighty ruin. 

This IS mere bombast The person herself, wha 
feboured under the distracting agitations of grief 
might be permitted to express herself in strong hy- 
perbole ; but the spectator who describes her, cannot 
be allowed equal liberty. The just boundary of this 
figure, cannot be ascertained by any precise rule. 
Good sense and an accurate taste must ascertain 
the limit beyond which, if it pass, it becomes ex- 
travagant 



PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTROPHE 

We proceed now to liiose figures, which lie alto- 
gether in the thought, tiie words being taken in their 
common and Hteral sense. We shall begin with 
personification, by which life and action are attribut- 
ed to inanimate objects. All poetry, even in its 
most humble form, abounds in this figure. From 
prose it is far fix>m being excluded; nay, even in 
common conversation, frequent approaches are made 
to it When we say the earth thirsts for rain, or the 
fields snUie with twenty ; when atnbitibn is said to be 
restless, or a disease to be deceitful ; such expressions 
show the facility with which the mind can accommo- 
date the properties of living creatures to things inan* 
imate, or abstract.conceptions. 



' What i8 further said of this figure ! 

To what do we now proceed T^Beginning with what?— Whal 
abounds in this figure ? —From what ia it not excluded f^Szain* 
yiM.-— What do theie expressions show ? 

9 
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• 

There are. three different degrees of this figure ; 
which it is requisite to distinguish, in order to deter- 
mine the propriety of its use. The first is, when 
some of the properties of living creatures are. ascribed 
to inanimate objects ; the second when those inani- 
mate objects are described as acting like such as have 
life ; and the third, when they are exhibited either as 
■peaking to us, or as listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest d^ree of this figure, which 
consists in ascribing to inanimate obiecte some of the 
qualities of living creatures, raises the style so Uttle, 
mat the humblest discourse admits it vrithout any 
force. Thus ^ a raging storm, a deceitful disease, a 
cruel disaster,'' are ^miliar expressions. This indeed 
is so obscure a degree of personification, that it might 
perhaps be properly dassed with simple metaphors, 
which almost escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we re- 
present inanimate objects acting like those that have 
life. Here we rise a step higher, and the personifi- 
cation becomes sensible. According to the nature of 
the action which we ascribe to those inanimate ob- 
jects, and to the particularity, with which we describe 
it^ is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a 
considerable length, it belongs only to studied ha- 
rangues ; when slightly toudied, it may be admitted 
into less elevated compositions. Cicero, for example, 
speaking of the cases, where killing a man is lawful 
in self defence, uses the following expressions : ^Ali" 
quando nobis ffladiua ad ocddendum hominem ah ip' 
gis porriffitur legibus" Here the laws are beautifii]- 
ly personified, as reaching forth their hand, to give us 
a sword for putting a man to death« 



How many degrees are there of this figure ?— What is the first f— 
The second ? — The third T 

What is said of the iirst and lowest degree of this flgore f— Bzaan* 
plee. — ^Remarks. 

What is the second degree I— Bxample.— What is said of |t f 
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In poetry, personifications of this kind are ex- 
tremely frequent, and are indeed the life and soul of 
it. In the descriptions of a poet^ who has a lively 
fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, the father 
of poetry, is remarkable for the use of this figure. 
War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing in short, is alive 
in his writings. The same is true of Milton and 
Shakspeare. No personification is more striking, or 
introduce on a more proper occasion, than the fol- 
lowing of Milton upon £ve*s eathig the forbidden, 
fruit: I 

So saying, hefr rash hand in eril hour 
Porth reaching to the fruit, she pluok'd, 8he ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gare signs of wo, 
That all was lost. 

The third and highest degree of this figure is yet 
to be mentioned ; when inanimate objects are repre- 
sented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking 
to us, or listening, while we address them. This is 
the boldest of all rhetorical figures ; it is the style of 
strong passion only ; and therefore should never be 
attempted, except when the mind is considerably 
heated and a|^tated. Milton affords a very beautlM 
example of this figure in that moving and tender ad- 
dress which Eve makes to Paradise immediately be- 
fore she is compelled to leave it. 

0, unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee. Paradise ? Thus leave 
Tbee, native soil ; these happj walks and shades. 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I had hopM to spend 
.Quiet, though sad, the respite of that daj, 
Which must be mortal to us both ? flowers. 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From your first opening buds, and gave you names, 
Who now shaU rear you to the sun. or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 

In what are personifications of this kind frequent ? — Who was 
temarkable for this figure ?— What is alive in his writings ?— The 
same is true of whom ?— Example. • 

What is said of the third and highest degree of this figure ?— In 
irhat does Milton afford an example of this figure !— Cite the ex- 
ample. 
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This is the real language of nature and of female 
passion. 

In the management of this wrl of personificaticMi 
two rules are to be observed. First^ never attempt it^ 
unless prompted by strong passion, and nev» con- 
tinue it when the passion begins to subside. The 
second rule' is, never personify an object whidi hiaa 
not some dignity in itself, and which is incapable of 
making a proper figure in the elevation to T^hich we 
raise it To addf^ the body of a deceased friend 
is natural ; but to address the clothes which he wore^ 
introduces low and degrading ideas. So ^likewise, 
addressing the several parts of the body, as if they 
were animated, is not agreeable to the dignity of 
passion. For this reason the following passage in 
Pope's Eloisa to Abelard is liable to censure : 

, Dear, fatal name, rest eyer unreTeal'd, 

Nor pass* these lips, in holy silence seaPd. 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disgnim. 

Where, mix'd with God-s, his luv'd idea lies ; 

0, write it not, my hand ;— his name appears 
\ Already written— blot it out, my tears. 

Here the name of Abelard is first personified; 
which, as the name of a person often stands for the 
person himself, is exposed to no objection. Next, 
Eloisa personifies her own heart ; and, as the heart is 
a dignified part of the human fi-ame, and is often put 
for the mind, this also may pass without censure. 
But, when she addresses her hand, and tells it not to 
write his name, this is forced Mid unnatural^ Yet 
the figure becomes still worse, when she exhorts her 
tears to blot out what her hand had written. The 
two last lines are indeed altogether unsuitable tg the 
tenderness, which breathes t&ough the rest of that 
inimitable poem. 



What is said ont ? 

What must be obsdrred in the management of tills sort of per 
•onification ?— What is the first t— The second ?— Bxample.— B» 
marks thereon. 
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Apostrophb is an address to a real person ; but 
one ^Lo is either absent or dead, as if he ^^ere pre> 
sent, and listening to us. This figure is in boldness 
a degree lower than personification ; since it requires 
less effort of imagination to suppose persons present, 
'who are dead or absent, than to animate insensible 
beings, and direol our discourse to them. The po- 
ems of Ossian abound in beautiful instances of this 
figure. " Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O 
Maid of Inistore. Bend thy fair head over the waves, 
thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves 
in a su^^am at noon over the silence of Morven. 
He is fallen. Thy youth is low ; pale beneath the 
Bword of CuchullinV' 



LECTURE XVn. 

COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, EX- 
CLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES 
0]P SPEECH. 

A COMPARISON, or simile, is, when the resemblance 
between two objects is expressed in form, and usually 
{>ursued more fully than the nature of a metaphor ad* 
mits. As when we say, ^The actions of princes are 
Kke those great rivers, the course of which%yery one, 
beholds, but their springs have been seen by few." I 
This shoit instance will show that a happy compar-I 
ison is a sort of sparkling ornament, which sulds lustre! 
and beauty to discourse. . ^ 



Wbat is apostrophe I — How is this figure in comparison to personl- 
fleation ?— For what reason ? — Whose poems abound in instances of 
this figure 7— -Cite the example. 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 

What is a comparison 7— Example.— What does this Instudct 
■howl 

9* 
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All comparisons may be reduced under two heads ; 
explcdnmg and embellishing comparisons. For, when 
a writer compares an object with any other t^ing, it 
always is, or ought to be, with a view to make ua un- 
derstand that object more clearly, or to render it more 
pleasing. Even abstract reasoning admits explaining 
comparisons. For instance, the distinGtion between 
the powers of sense and imagination is in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes illustrated by a simile ; " As wax," says he^ 
" would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, 
if it had not the power to retain as well as to recei^re 
the impression ; the same holds of the soul with re- 
spect to sense and imagination. Sense is its recep* 
tive power, and imagination its retentive.. Had it 
sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, 
but as water ; where, though all impressions be in- 
stantly made, yet as soon as they are made, they are 
lost" In comparisons of this land, perspicuity and 
usefulness are chiefly to be studied. 

But embellishing comparisons are those which most 
frequently occur.. Resemblance, it has been observed, 
is the foundation of this figure. Yet resemblance 
must not be taken in too strict a sense for actual si- 
mihtude. Tw6 objeeta may raise a train of concor- 
dant ideas in the mind, though they resemble eachi 
other, strictly speaking, in noticing. For example, to 
describe the nature of soft and melancholy musie^ 
Ossian says, ^ The music c^ Carryl was like the mem- 
ory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to thi9 
soul." This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of 
music bears any resemblance to the niemory of past 
joys. 
. We shall now cQnaider,.wheai i5omparisQ»s..msi,y be 

Under what t^o heads may comparisons h^ reduced ?— What U 
the olitject of a writer in the use of comparison l-^IUustrate ?— What 
are chiefly to be studied in comparisons of this kind ? 

What comparisons most frequently occur?— What is said of ire- 
■emhlance ?— Example.— Remarks. 

What shall we now consider ?— An author can hardly commit a 
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iiitrodticed witli 'propriety. Smce they are the lan- 
guage of imagination, rather than of passion, an au- 
tiior can hardly cominit a greater fault, than m the' 
midst of passion to introduce a simile. Our writen 
of tragedies often err in this respect Thus Addison 
in his Oato makes Fortius, just after Lucia had bid 
him Ikrewell for- ever, express himself in a studied- 
eomparison. 

ThvLB o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loth to quit his hold. 
Thou must not go ; my soul stiU hovers o'er thee, 
Axkd cau^t get loose. 

As comparison is not the style of strong passion, 
so when designed for embellishment, it is not the lan- 
guage of a mind totally unmoved. Being a figure of 
dignity, it always requires some elevation in the sub- 
ject, to make it proper. It supposes the imagination 
to be enlivened, though the heart is not agitated by 
passion.. The language of simile lies in the middle 
region between the highly pathetic and the very 
humble style. It is, however, a sparkling ornament ; 
and must consequently dazzle and fatigue, if it recur 
too often. Similes, even in poetry, should be em- 
ployed with moderation ; but in prose much more so; 
otherwise the style will become disgustingly luscious, 
and the ornament lose its beauty and effect 

We shaU now consider the nature of those objects 
fi'om which comparisons should be drawn. 

In tbe first place, they must not be drawn front 
tilings, which have too near and obvious a resem- 
blance of the object, with which they are eompared. 



greater fault than what ?-^Who often err in this respect ?«>Bxo 

ample. 

What is farther said of comparison ?— It always requires what I- 
BnppoBet what ?— In. what region do«» the language' of simile lie ?— . 
What will be its effect If it recur too often ?— How should they b« 
employed in poetry T— How in prose t— 'Why ? 

What shall we now consider 2 

Wha^ in th« first plaoe ?— For what reason i 
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The pleastne vre receive from the act of comparing, 
rises from the discovery of likenesses among things 
of different species, where we should not, at first 
sight, expect a resemblance. 

But, in the second place, as comparisons ought not , 
to be founded on likenesses too obvious, much less^^ 
ought the J to be founded on those which are too faint' 
and distant. These, instead of assisting, strain the 
fancy to oompidhend them, and throw no light upon 
the subject 

In the third place, the object, from which a com- 
parison is drawn, ought never to be an unknown ob- 
ject, nor one of which few people can have a dear 
idea. Therefore similes, founded on philosophical 
discoveries, or on any thing, with which persons of a 
particular trade only, or a particular profession, are 
acquainted, produce not their proper effect They 
should be drawn from those illustrious and noted 
objects, which most readers have either seen, or can 
strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or 
elevated kind, similes should never be drawn from low 
or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; whereas 
similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. 
Therefore, except in burlesque writings, or where an 
object is meant <to be degraded, mean ideas should 
never be presented. 

Antithesis is founded on the contrast or opposition 
of two objects. By contrast, objects, opposed to each j 
other, appear in a stronger light Beauty, for instance, * 
never appears so charming as when contrasted with 
ugliness. Antithesis therefore ~may, on many occa- 



In the ieeond T — Why ? 

Ir. the third? — What similes therefore produce not a proper 
effect ? — From what should they he drawn ? « 

In toe fourth place 1 — Why ? 

On what is antithesis founded 1 — How do ol(}ects contrasted ap- 
pear!— How heauty, as an instance I— Vov what nugr antitheus 
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ttons, be used advantageously, to Tstrengtlieu the iwi- 
pression which we propose that ^ny ol^ect should 
make. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, tepre- 
sentmg the improbability of Milo's designing to take 
«way the life of Clodius, when every thing was uiih 
ifevourable to such design, after he had omitted many 
opportunities of eflfecting sudi a pui-pose, heightens 
our convic^on of liiis improbability by a skilful use of 
-thM" figure. — ^^ Quern igitur cum omnium gratia inter'- 
ficere noluit; hunc vduit cum aliquorum querela P 
Quern jure, quern loco^ quern tempore, quern impune, 
non est ausus; hunc injuria, iniquo loco, alieno tem- 
pore, perietdo capitis, no» dubitavit ocddere P Here 
the antithesis is rendered complete by the words and 
members of the sentence, expressing the contrasted 
object^ being similarly constructed, and made to cor- 
respond with each other. 

We must however acknowledge that frequent use 
of antilhesis, especially where the opposition in the 
words is nice and quaint, is apt to make style un- 
pleasing. A maxim or moral saying very properly 
receives this form ; because it is supposed to be the 
- eflfect of meditation, and is designed to be engraven 
on the m^noiy, which recalls it more easily by the 
aid of contrasted expressions. But, where several 
such sent^ces succeed each other; where this is an 
author's favourite and prevailing mode of expression ; 
•his style is exposed to censure. 
. Interrgoations and exckmations are passionate 
figures. The literal use of intetrogation' is to ask 
-a question ; but^ when men are prompted by passion, 
whatever they would affirm, or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put in the form of a ques- 

W nsed tharefore?-^In what has Cic«ro taade a sldliW use of fhid 
lignre t— Cite the example.— Remarks. 

What is said of the frequent use of antithesis ? 

What are interrogations and «xclamation8 ?— What is the literaa 
use of interrogation I—How is it used by men whra prompted i^ 
paaiioii T— SXampl«. 
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tion ; expressing thereby the firmest confidence of die 
truth of their own opinion ; and appealing to their 
'hearers for the impossibiUty of the contrary. Thus in 
scripture ; ^ God is not a man, that he should lie ; n<xr 
the son of man, that he should repent Halli he 
•aid it? And shall he not do it? Hath he spoken 
It ? And shall he not make it good ?" 

Interrogations may be employed in the prosecution 
of dose and earnest reasonings; but exclamations 
belong only to stronger emotions of the mind; to 
surprise, anger, joy, grief^ and the like. These, being 
natural signs of a moved and agitated mind, always, 
when properly employed, make us sympathise with 
those who use tiiem, and enter into their feelings. 
Nothing, howeva*, has a worse effect, than firequent 
and unseasonable use of exclamations. Young:, inex- 
perienced writers suppose, that by poming them forth 
plenteously they render their compositions warm and 
animated. But the contrary follows'; they rend» 
them frigid to excess. When an author is always 
calling upon us to enter into transports, which he has 
said nothing to inspire, he excites our disgust and in* 
dignation. 

Another figure of speech, fit only for animated com- 
position, is called Vision ; when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use th^ present tense, and 
describe it, as if passing before our eyes. Thus 
Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataline : " Videqr 
enim mihi hane urbem videre^ lucem orbis terrarun 
atque arcem omnium gentium^ subito uno incendio cofk" 
ddentum; cemo animo aepulta in patria miseros atque 
in sepultoe acervos cimum; versatur mihi ante oeulus 



Uaw may Interrogations be employed ?-~To what only do ezelft- 

mations belong ?-— What is their effect when properly employed 1 

When have they a bad effect ?— What do yonng and inezperieneed 
writers suppose r— Bat what follows ?— When does an author ezeita 
«nr disgust and indignation? 

OTbat other figure of speech is named ?—DeMribe it.~SzMapU» 
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€upectus Oethegi, etfuroTy in vestra ccedebacckantisj^ 
Hiis figure has great force when it is well executed, 
and when it flows from genuine enthusiasm. Other- 
wise, it shares the same fate with all feeble attempts 
towards passionate figures ; that of throwing ridicule 
upon the author, and leaving the reader more cool 
and uninterested than he was before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and which 
is of fi*equent use among all public speakers, is Climax. 
It consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to 
place in a strong light It operates by a gradual rise 
of one circumstance above another, till our idea is 
raised to the highest pitch. We shall give an instance 
of this figure from a printed pleading of a celebrated 
lawyer, in a charge to the jury in the case of a woman, 
who was accused of murdering her own child. 
" Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; « 
if an adversary had killed his opposer] or a woman 
occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these crimi- 
nals would have been capit^illy punished by the Cor- 
nelian law. But, if this guiltless infant, who could 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse ; 
what punishment would not the mother have demand- 
ed? With what cries and exclamations would she 
have stunned your ears ? What shall we say, then, 
when a woman, guilty of homicide; a mother, of the 
murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own na- 
ture detestable ; in a woman prodigious ; in a mother 
incredible; and perpetrated against one, whose age 
called for compassion; whose near relation claimed 
affection ; and whose innocence deserved the highest 
fevourT Such regular climaxes, however, though • 



—When hM this flnr« neat force ?•— Otherwise what fate doee it 
■hare? 

What is the last flgiire mentioned ?~In what does it consist ?— 
Bow does it operataT— Example.— What is said of such climaxes? 
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they liave great beauty, yet ai &e same foie haT« 
the appearance of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though they may be admitted into formal harangueai 
yet tibey are not the language of passion, whidi sel- 
dom proceeds by steps so regular. 



LECTURE XVm. 

GENERAL CHARACTBES OF STYLE ; DIFFUSE, CON- 
CISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS, DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, 
ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

That different subjects ought to be treated in dif- 
ferent kinds of style, is a position so obvious, that 
it requires no illustration. Every one knows, that 
treatises of philosophy should not be composed in the 
same style with orations. • It is equally apparent, that 
different parts of the same composition require a va- 
riation in the style. Yet amid this variety, we still 
expect to find in the compositions of any one man, 
some degree of uniformity in manner ; we expect to 
find some prevailing character of style impressed on 
all his writings, which will mark his peculiar genius 
-and turn of mind. The orations in Livy differ con- 
siderably in style, as they ought to do, from the rest 
of his history. The same may be observed in those 
of Tacitus. Yet, in the orations of both these histo- 
rians, the distinguishing manner of each may be 
clearly traced ; the splendid fulness of the one and 



What are the subjects .of this lecture 7 

What position is so obrious that it reqvIrM no lllaftratior I— « 
What does erery one know ?— What is equally apparent ?— T«t 
ftoMd this yariety what do we expect ? — What is said of the orations 

r Livy ^-^Of Tacitus 7— What is ftirther said of the onttoaa «r 
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the sententious brevity of the other. Wherev^ thera 
IS real genius, it prompts to one kind of style, rathei 
than to another. Where this is wanting ; where thero^ 
is no marked nor peculiar character in the composi- 
tions of an author ; we are apt to conclude, and not 
without cause, that he is a vulgar and trivial author 
who writes from imitation, and not &om the impulse 
of genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions in 
style, arises from an author's expanding his thoughts 
mtore or less. This distinction forms what are termed 
the diffuse and concise styles. A concise writer com- 
presses his ideas into the fewest words ; he employs 
none but the most expressive ; he lops of all those 
which are not a materisd addition to the sense. What- 
ever ornament he admits, is adopted for the sake of 
force, rather than of grace. The same thought is 
never repeated. The utmost precision is studied in 
his sentences; and they are generally designed to 
suggest more to the reader's imagination than they 
express. 

' A diffuse writer unfolds his ideas fuUy. He places 
it m a variety of lights, and gives the reader every 

S^ssible assistance for understanding it completely, 
e is not very anxious to express it at first in its full 
strength, because he intends repeating the impression ; 
and, what he wants in strength, he endeavours to sup- 
ply by copiousness. His periods naturally flow into 
some length, and having room for ornament of every 
kiad, he gives it firee admittance. ; 

Each of these styles has its peculiar advantages; 
and each becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. 

both these historiaiu ?— -To what doee real senias ^omptI--What 
•re we apt to conclnde vhen this is wanting f 

Whence arises one of the most ohvious distinctions in style f— 
What does this distinction form ?-^De8cribe the manner of a conciM 
n^ter. 

Doscrihe the manner of a difitose writer. 

What is said of each of these styles ?— Who axe examplet of octt- 
oteeneis }-*Who of diffaseness ? 

10 
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■Of conciseness, canied as far as propriety will aHow, 
perhaps in some cases farther, Tacitus tiie historian, 
find Montesquieu in ^^ PEsprit de Loix'' are remark»- 
ible examples. Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuse- 
ness, Cicero is undoubtedly the noblest instance which 
can be given. Addison also and Sir William Tempi 
may be ranked in the same class. 

'In determining when to adopt the concise, and when 
the diffuse manner, we must be guided by the nature 
of the composition. Discourses that are to be spoken, 
require a more diffuse style than books, which are to 
be read. In written compositions a proper degree of 
conciseness has great advantages. It is more lively ; 
keeps up attention ; makes a stronger impression on 
the mind ; and gratifies the reader by supplying more 
exercise to his thoughts. Description, when we wish 
to have it vivid and animated, should be concise. 
Any redundant words or circumstances encumber the 
fancy, and render the object we present to it confused 
and indistinct The strength and vivacity of descrip- 
tion, whether in prose or poetry, depend much more 
upoa a happy choice of one or two important circum- 
stances, than upon the multiplication of them. When 
we desire to strike the fency, or to move the heart, 
we should be concise ; when to inform the under- 
standing, which is more deliberate in its motions, and 
wants the assistance of a guide, it is better to be fulL 
Historical narration may be beautiful either in a 
concise or diffuse manner, according to the author^s 
genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffuse ; Thucy 
dides and Sallust are concise; yet they are all agree- 
able. 



How are we te be gaided in the adoption of style t— What \b said 
•of discourses, that are to be spoken T— Of written compositions t— 
What should description be when we wish to hare it vivid and ani* 
mated ? — Wliat is the effect of redundant words or circumstances I 
— Upon what do strength and yiyacity of description depend I— 
When should we be concise ?— When is it better to be foU 7— What 
manner is suited to historical narration ? — What authors are dlf«>_ 
fuse I— What concise T — ^Are they all agreeable ! 
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The nervous and the feeble are generally considered 
as characters of style of the same import with th6 
concise and the d^use. Indeed, they frequently co- 
incide ; yet this does not always hold ; since there are 
instances of writers, who, in Uie midst of a full and 
ample style, have maintained a considerable degree 
of strength. Livy is an instance of the truth of this 
observation. The foundation of a nervous or weak 
style is laid in an author^s manner of thinking. If he 
conceive an object strongly, he will express it with 
energy ; but, if he have an indistinct view of his sub- 
ject, it will clearly appear in his style. Unmeaning 
words and loose epithets will escape him ; his expres- 
sions will be vague and general ; his arrangement 
indistinct ; and our conception of lus meaning will be 
faint and confused. But a nervous writer, be his style 
concise or extended, gives us always a strong idea of 
bis meaning. His mind bein.g full of his subject, his 
words are always expressive ; every phrase and every 
figure renders the picture which he would set before 
us, more strikLag and complete. 

It must, however, be oteerved, that too great study 
of strength is apt to betray writers into a harsh man- 
ner. Harshness proceeds firmn uncommon words, from 
forced invertions in the c^truction of a sentence, 
and from neglect of smoothness and ease. This is 
eckoned the fault of some of our earliest classics ; 
uch as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Hooker, Harrington, Cudworth, and other writers of 
considerable reputation in the days of Qu^n Eliza- 
^th, James I. and Charles I.' These writers had 
erves and strength in a high degree ; and are to thi» 



How are the nervous and feeble generallj considered ?— Who is aa 
Instance of this T— In what is the foundation of a nervous and weak 
ftyle laid ?— When will an author express his object with enei^^ ?> 
What is the effect if he have an indistinct view of his subject I — 
What is said of a nervous writer ? 

What is apt to betray writers into a harsh manner ?— From what 
doiNi harshness proceed ? — This is reckoned the fault of nhom ?-^ 
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day distinguished by this quality in style. Bat the 
language in their hands was rery different from what 
it is now, and was indeed entirbiy formed upon the 
idiom and construction of the Latin in the arrangement 
of sentences. The present form of our language haa 
in some degree sacrinced the study of stren^ to that 
of ease and perspicuity. Our arrangement is less for- 
cible, but more plain and natural; and this is now 
oonsidered as the genius of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been oonsidered under those 
characters which regard its expressiveness of an au- 
thor's meaning. We shall now consider it with re* 
spect to the degree of ornament employed to embel- 
lish it Hei-e the style of different audiors seems to 
rise in the following gradation, a dry, a plain, a nestf 
i|n elegant, a flowery manner. 

A dry manner excludes every kind of ornament. 
Content with being understood, it aims not to please 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing; and even there, to make us 
bear it, great solidity of matter and entire perspicuity 
of language are required. 

A plain style rises one d^ree above a dry one. A 
writer^of this%haracter em^oys veiy Httle omamvnt 
of any kind, and rests almost entirely upon his senM^ 
But, though he' ddes not engage us by the arts of com- 
position, he avoids disgusting us hke a dry and a harsh 
writer. Beside perspicuity, he observes propriety, 
purity, and precision in his language; which form no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty. Liveliness and 
force are also compatible with a plain style; and 



What is said of these vriten ?— What iras language in their hancU T 
«-What has the present form of our language done !— What ia our 
arrangement ? 

How have we hitherto oonsidered style? How shaU we now 
eonsider it ? — In what gradation does the style of different author* 
Mem to rise ? 

What is said of a dry manner ? 

What is said of a plain style ?— A writer of this eharaeter diMf 
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therefoi^ such an author, if his sentiinents be good, 
may be sufficiently agreeable. The diflFerence be- 
tween a dry and a plain writer is this ; the former is 
incapable of ornament ; the latter goes not in pursuit 
of it Of those who have employed the plain style, . 
Dean Swift is an eminent example. 

T^ neat style is next in order ; and here we are kd- 
vanced into the region of ornament ; but not of the 
most sparkling kind. A writer of this character shows 
by his attention to the choice of words, and to their 
graceful collocation, that he does not despise the 
beauty of language. His sentences are- always &ee 
from the incumbrance of superfluous words; of a 
moderate length ; indining rather to brevity, than a 
swelling structure ; and closing with propriety. There 
is variety in his cadence ; but no appearance of stu- 
died harmony. His figures, if he use any, are ^hort 
and accurate, rather than bold and glowing. Such a 
style may he attained by a writer, whose powers of 
fancy or genius are not great, by industry and attention. 
This sort of style is not unsuitable to any subject 
whatever. A familiar epistle, or a law paper on the 
driest subject, may be written with neatness ; and a 
sermon, or a philosophical treatise in a neat style, ia 
read with satisfaction. 

An elegant style implies a highec decree of orna- 
ment than a neat one ; possessing all the virtues of 
ornament without any of its excesses or defects. 
Complete elegance implies great perspicuity and pro- 
priety ; purity in the choice of words ; and care and 
skill in their arrangement It implies farther, the 
beauties of imagination spread over style as far as the 



what ? — What is the difference between a dry and a plain writer ?— 
Who is an eminent example of the plain style? 

What is next in order?— Into what are we here advanced ? — 
What does a writer of this character show ?— Said of his senten- 
ces ? — Of his cadence ?— His figures ? — How may such a style be 
attained ?— To what is it suitable ! 

What does an elegant style imply?— What is an elegant writer t 

10* 
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subject permits ; and all the illustration wliich figura- 
tive language adds, when properly employed. An 
el^ant writer, in short, is one who delights the fancy 
and the ear, while he informs the understanding; who 
clones his ideas in all the beauty of expression, bjit 
does not overload them with any of its misplaced 
finery. 

A florid style implies excess of ornament In a 
young composer it is not only pardonable, but often 
a promising symptom. But although it may be 
allowed to youth in their first essays, it must not 
receive the same indulgence from writers of more 
experience. In them judgment should chasten ina- 
agioation, and reject every ornament which is unsuita- 
ble or redundant. That tinsel splendour of language, 
which some writers perpetually gffect, is truly con- 
temptible. With such it is a luxuriancy of words, not 
of fancy. They forget that, unless founded on good 
sense and solid thought, the most florid style is but a 
childish imposition on the public 



What doee a florid style imply ?— In whom is it pardonable, and 
ft promising Bymptom?— In whom is it not allowable ?—^ What !■ 
expected from them? — What, is contemptible in some writeni?— 
What is it with such ?- What do they forget ? 
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LECTURE XIX. 

STYLE.— SIMPLE, AFFECTED. VEHEMENT— BIRIC 
TIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER STYLE. . 

H 
Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very com- 
monly used ; but, like many other critical tei*ms, often 
used without precision. The different meanings of 
the word simplicity are the chief cause of this inac- 
curacy. It is therefore necessary to show, in what 
sense simplicity is a proper attribute of style. There 
are four difi'erent acceptations^ i& which this term is 
taken. 

The first is simplicity of composition, ae opposed to 
too gre^t a variety of parts. This is the simplicity of 
plan in tragedy, as distinguished from double plotg 
and crowded incidents ; the simphcity of the Iliad in 
opposition to the digressions of Lucan ; the simplicity 
oi Grecian architecture in opposition to the irregular 
variety of the Gothic. Simplicity in this sense is the 
same with unity. 

The second sense is simplicity of thought in oppo- 
sition to refinement. . Simple thoughts are those which 
flow naturally ; which are suggested by the subject or 
occasion ; and which, when once suggested, are easi- 
ly understood by all. Refinement in writing means a 
less obvious and natural train of thought, which, when 
carried too far, approaches to intricacy, and dis- 
pleases us by the appearance of being far sought. 



What are the suliiiects of this lecture T 

What iB said of gimpUcity wh4*n applied to writing? — What U 
tt therefore necej^sary to show ? — How many different acceptation! 
are there, in which this term is taken ? 

What is the first? — E^camples. — Simplicity in this sense is ih% 
Mine with what ? 

What is the second sense T — Said of simple thoughts? — What 
does refinement in writing inean I — ^What is its effect when carried 
too far ? — Example. 
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Thus Pamell is a poet of much greater simplicity in 
his turu of thought than Cowley. In these two senses 
simplicity has no relation to style. 

The Uiird sense of simplicity regards style, and is 
opposed to too much ornament, or pomp of language. 
Thus we say Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Hervey a 
florid writer. A simple style, in this sense, coincides 
with a plain or neat style. 

The fourth sense of simplicity also respects style ; 
but it regards not so much the degree of ornament 
employed, as the easy and natural manner, in which 
our language expresses our thoughts. In this sense 
simplicity is compatible with the highest ornament. 
Homer, for example, possesses this simplicity in the 
greatest perfection ; and yet no writer has more orna- 
ment and beauty. This simplicity is opposed not to 
ornament, but to affectation of ornament ; and is a 
superior excellence in composition. 

A simple writer has no mark of art in his expres- 
sion ; it appears the very language of nature. We 
see not the writer and his labour, but the man in his 
own natural character. He may be rich in expression ; 
he may be full of figures and of fancy ; but these flow 
from him without effort ; and he seems to write in this 
manner, not because he had studied it, but because it 
is the mode of expression most natural to him. With 
this character of style, a certain degree of negligence 
is not inconsistent ; for too accurate an attention to 
words is foreign to it Simplicity of style, like sim- 
plicity of manners, shows a man's sentiments and turn 
of mind without disguise. A more studied and arti- 



What is the third sense ?— Example. — What does a simple scyl* 
in this sense coincide with? 

What is the fourth sense ?— What is said of Homer as an ezampte } 
—This simplicity is what T 

What is said of a simple writer? — What is not inconsistent wHli 
this character of style ?— Why ? — What dors simplicity of style 
show ?— Said of a more studied and artificial mode of wiiling i-^ 
Reading an author of simplicity ia Ul:e what I 
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ficial mode of writing, however beautiful, has always 
this disadvantage, that it exhibits an author in form, 
like a man at court, where splendour of dress and the 
ceremonial of behaviour conceal those peculiarities, 
which distinguish one man from, another. But 
reading an author of simplicity is hke conversing 
with a person of rank at home and with ease^ 
where we see his natural manners and his real char- 
acter. 

With regard to simplicity in general, we may ob- 
serve, that the ancient original writers are always 
most eminent for it. This proceeds from a very ob- 
vious cause ; they wi-ote from the dictates of genius, 
and were not formed upon the labours and writings 
of others. 

Of affectation, which is opposed to simplicity of 
style, we have a remarkable example in Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Though an author of considerable merit, he 
expresses nothing with simplidty. He seeips to have 
thought it vulgar and beneath the dignity of a man of 
quality to speak KKe other men. Hence he is ever 
in buskins ; fiill of circumlocutions and artificial ele- 
gance. In every sentence we see marks of labour and 
art ; nothing of that ease which expresses a sentiment 
coming natural and warm from the heart. He abounds 
with figures and ornament of every kind ;^ is some- 
times happy in them ; but his fondness for them is too 
visible ; and, having once seized some metaphor or al- 
lusion, that pleased him, he knows not how to part 
with it. He possessed delicacy and refinement of 
taste in a degree that may be called excessive and 
sickly ; but he had little warmth of passion ; and the 
coldness of his character suggested that artificial and 
stately manner, which appears in his writings. No 



Who are most eminent for this Bimpliclty in writing ? — What doef 
this proceed from ? 

In whom havo we a remarkable example of affectation in style ?• <• 
What iA said of him 7 
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aatlior is more . dangerous to the tribe of imitat(»s 
than Shaft^bury ; who amid several very considera- 
ble blemishes, has many dazzling and imposing 
^^eauties. 

It is very possible, however, for an author to write 
with simplicity, and yet without beauty. He may be 
free from affectation, and not have merit Beautiful 
implicity supposes an author to possess real genius ; 
and to write with solidijty, purity, and brilliancy of 
imagination. In this case, the simplicity of his man- 
ner is the crowning ornament; it heightens eveiy 
other beauty ; it is the dress of nature, without which 
all beauties are imperfect But, if mere absence of 
aflfectation were sufficient to constitute beauty of style, 
weak and dull writers might often lay claim to it. 
A distinction therefore must be made between that 
simplicity which accompanies true genius and is en- 
tirely compatible with every proper ornament of style ; 
and that which is the effect of carelessness. 

Another character of style, different from those al- 
ready mentioned, is vehemence. This always implies 
strength ; and is not in any respect incompatible with 
simplicity. It is distinguished by a peculiar ardour ; 
it is the language of a man, whose imagination and 
passions are glowing and impetuous ; who, neglecting 
inferior graces, pours himself forth with the rapidity 
and fulness of a torrent This belongs to the higher 
kinds of oratory ; and is rather expected from a man 
who is speaking, than from one who is writing in lua 
closet Demosthenes is the most full and perfect 
example of this kind of style. 



What in yery possible for an author ?— What does beautiftd sia- 
plicity suppose ?— In this case the simplicity of his manner is what ? 
—Said of the mere absence of affectation ?— • What distinction most 
therefore be made ? 

What is another chitracter of style T-^What does it imp^ ?— 
How is it distinguished ?— Whose language is it ! — To what kind 
of oratory does it belong 1— Who is an example of this kind of 
ftylal 
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Havrag explained the different characters of style, 
we shall conclude our observations ^th a few direc- 
tions for attaining a good style in general. 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the sub- 
ject, on which you are to write or speak. What we 
conceive clearly and feel strongly, we naturally ex 
press with deamess and strength. We should there- 
lore think closely on the subject till we have attained 
a full and distinct view of the matter which we are to 
clothe in words ; till we become warm and interested 
in it ; then, and then only shal} we find expression 
begin to flow. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, fre- 
quency of composing is indispensably necessary. But 
it is not every kind of composing that will improve 
style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a 
bad style will bo acquired ; more trouble will after- 
wards be necessary to unlearn faults, than to become 
acquainted with the rudiments of composition. In the 
beginning therefore we ought to write slowly and with 
much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of prac- 
tice. We must be cautious, however, not to retard 
the course of thought, noi cool the ardour of imagi- 
nation, by pausing too long .on every word. On cer- 
tain occasions a glow of composition must be kept up, 
if we hope to express ourselves happily, though at 
the expense of some inaccuracies. A more severe 
examination must be the work of correction. What 
we have written should be laid by some time, till the 
ardour of composition be past ; till partiahty for our 
expressions be weakened, and the expressions them* 
selves be forgotten; and then reviewing our work 



Whttt is the first dlr^tion for attaining a good style ? 

What is the i|econd direction? — How may a bad style De ao» 
quired ? — What will be the result ?— How ought we to write in the 
beginning ?— -What is the fruit of practice ?— Of what must we be 
eautious T— What must we do to discorer imperfections in what we 
hare written ? 
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with a cool and critical eye as if it were the per* 
fonnance of another, we shall disoovar many imper* 
fections which at first escaped us. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best 
authors is pecuharly requisite. Hence a just taste 
will be formed, and a copious fund of words supplied 
on every subject No exercise perhaps will be found 
more useful for acquiring a proper style, than trans 
Mng some passage bom an eminent author into our 
own words. Thus to take for instance, a page of one 
of Addison's Spectators, and reacL it attentively two 
or three times till we are in fiill possession of the 
thoughts it contains ; then to lay aside the book ; to 
endeavour to write out the passage from memory as 
well as we can ; and then to compare what we have 
written with the style of the author. Such an exer- 
cise will show us our defects ; will teach us to cor- 
rect them ; and from the variety of expression which 
it will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most 
beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imi- 
tation of any author whatever. Desire of imitating 
hampers genius, and generally produces stiffness of 
expression. They, who follow an author closely, 
conunonly copy his faults as well as his beauties. 
No one wiU ever become a good writer or speaker, 
who has not some confidence in his own genius. We 
ought carefully to avoid using any author's peculiar 
phrases, and of transcribing passages from him. Sudi 
a habit will be frital to all genuine composition. It is 
much better to have some&ng of our own, though of 



What is the third dlreetloaf^Henee what will foUowT—Whftt 
•zereise is recommended for acquiring a proper style?— What 'will 
be the benefit we shall derlTe from sueh an exercise ? — * 

What Is the foarth..direction ?— What eff^t does desire of imi- 
tation hare ?— Said of those who follow an author clot^riy ? — ^Who 
will not become a good writer or speaker?— What ought we care- 
taJlj to aToid ?— What will be the result of such a habit ?— TTbal 
is much better I 
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moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed orna- 
ments, which will at last betray the poverty of our 
genius. 

Fifthly, always adapt your style to the subject and 
likewise to the capacity of your hearers, if you are 
to speak in public. To attempt a poetical style, 
when it should be our business only to reason, is in 
the highest degree awkward and absurd. To speak 
with mborate pomp of words before those who can- 
not comprehend them, is equally ridiculous. When 
we are to write or speak, we should previously fix in 
our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at; keep 
this steadily in view, and adapt our style to it. 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us so much, 
as to prevent a higher degree of attention to the 
thoughts. This rule is more necessary, since the 
present taste of the age is directed more to style than 
thought. It is much more easy to dress up trifling 
and common thoughts with some beauty of expression, 
than to afford a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and use- 
ful sentiments. The latter requires genius ; the for- 
mer may be attained by industry. Hence ihe crowd 
of writers who are rich in style, but poor in sentiment. 
Custom obliges us to be attentive to the ornaments of 
style, if we wish our labours to be read and admired. 
But he is a contemptible writer, who looks not be- 
yond the dress of language ; who lays riot the chief 
stress upon' his matter, and employs not such orna- 
ments of style to recommend it, as are manly, not 
foppish. 



What is the fifth direction ?— What is in the highest degree awk- 
ward and absnrd f — What ia eqnaliy ridiontous ? — When we ave to 
write or speak, what should we do ? 

What is the last direction ? — Why is this role necessary 1 — It if 
much easier to do what ?-~Than what T— What does the latter 
Bpqnire ?— How may the former be attained ? -^Hence what ?— What 
does cofltom ohlige us to be?— -Who is a ooateu^tible writer? 
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LECTURE XX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP MR. ADDISON'S STYLB 
IN No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Having fully insisted on the subject of language^ 
we shall now commence a critical analysis of the 
style of some good author. This will suggest obser- 
vations, which we have not hitherto had occasion to 
make, and will show in a practical light the use of 
those which have been made. 

Mr. Addison, though one of the most beautiful 
writers in our language, l<* not the most correct ; a cir- 
cumstance which makes his composition a proper 
subject of criticism. We proceed therefore to examine 
No. 411, the first of his celebrated essajrs on the 
pleasures of the imagination, in the sixth volume of 
the Spectator. It begins thus : 

Onr Bight in tl&e most perfect, and most deUgMftil of all our seiues. 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The 
author in a few plain words lays down the proposi- 
tion which he is going to illustrate. A first sentence 
should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect 
and the most delightful. But in omitting to repeat 
the article the^ he has been more judicious ; for, as 
between perfect and delightful there is no contrast, 
such a repetition is mmecessary. He proceeds : 

It fills the mind with the largest rarietj of ideas, oonTerses irith ita 



What is the snbjeet of this lecture ? 

What shall we now commenoe t — What will this 8ii|n;est T 

What is said of Mr. Addison as a writer T— We proceed thera* 
fore to wliat ?— Cite the sentence T 

What is said of this sentence? 

How might he hare said ?~Said of the- omladon of the wtleto 
tt«;~How does he proceed! 
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objects at the greatest distance, aod eontiniies the longest in aetlon, 
without b«ing tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments ? 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and well 
constructed. It is entirely perspicuous. It is loaded 
with no unnecessary words. That quality of a good 
sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly 
preserved. The members of it also grow, and rise 
above each other in sound, till it is conducted to 
one of the most harmonious closes which our lan- 
guage admits. It is moreover figurative without be- 
ing too much so for the subject. There is no fault 
in it whatever, except this, the epithet large^ which 
he applies to variety^ is more commonly applied to 
extent than to number. It is plain, however, that he 
employed it to avoid the repetition of the word great^ 
"which occurs immediately afterward. 

The sense of feeling can, indettd, give ns a notion of extension, 
shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; but 
ftt the same time, it is very much straitened and confined in its 
operations, to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular objects. 

But is not every sense confined as much as the 
sense of feeling, to the number, bulk, and distance 
of its own objects ? The turn of expression is also 
very inaccurate, requiring the two words with re- 
gard^ to be inserted after the word operations, in or- 
der to make the sense dear and intelligible. The 
epithet particular seems to be used instead of pecu- 
liar ; but these words, though often confounded, are 
of very diflferent import Particular is opposed to 
general ; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed 
in common with others. 

Our sight seems designed to supply all those defects, and may be 
eonsidered as a most delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that 
breads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the 
largest figures, and brings into our reach some of the most remote 
parts of the universe. 



What is said of this sentence ? 
Cite the next sentence. — Said of it T 
Oite the next.— Said of it ?^ 
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This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, 
and highly musical. Its construction is so similar to 
that of the second sentence, that, had it immediately 
succeeded it, the ear would have been sensible of a 
feulty monotony. But the interposition of a period 
prevents this effect 

It is thto senM wbtoh ftrndshes fbe ImaKlnfttion witJi its ideas t so 
that, by the ploMurea of the imagioatioa or faacy (which I shall qs« 
promiseuoaAly) I here mean such as arise firom visible objects, either 
when we haTe them actually in tna Tiew. or when we call up their 
ideas into our minds by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the 
Uke ocoasion. 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is 
not clear. It should have been, terms which I shall 
use promiscTiously ; since the verb use does not relate 
to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms 
fancy and imagination^ which were meant to be sy- 
nonymous. To call a painting or a statue an occc^ 
Stan is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
calling up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, 
any such means, would have been more natursd. 

We cannot indeed hayea single linage in the fancy, that did not 
make its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of 
retaining, altering, and compounding those Images which we hare 
once received, into aU the varieties of picture and vision, that are most 
agreeable to the imagination ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dun- 
(eon is capable of entertaining himself with aoenes and landscapes 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole compass of 
nature. * 

In one membtt of this sentence there is an inao* 
curacy in syntax. It is proper to say, altering and 
compounding those images which we have once receiv- ' 
edj into all the varieties of picture and vision. But 
we cannot with propriety say, retaining them into all 
the varieties ; yet the arrangement requires this con- 



Oite the next.— What in this sentence is not clear 7— How should 
I Uhaveh^en? 

Cite the next sentence.— What inaccuracy is there in thi« fem- 
I ^ Unoe I— Uow might it have been avoided t 
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structibn. This error might have been avoided by 
an'anging the passage in the following manner : " We 
have the power of retaining tliose images which we 
have once received ; and of altering and compound- 
ing them into all the varieties of picture and vision." 
The latter part of the sentence is4clear and elegant. 

There are few words in the EngliBh language, which are employed 
Hi a more loose and uncircumscribed dense than those of the fancy 
latA the imagination. 

* Except when some assertion of consequence is ad- 
vanced, these little words it is and there are, ought to 
be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. The two 
first words of this sentence therefore should have been 
omitted. The article prefixed to fancy and the im- 
agination ought also to have been omitted, since he 
does not mean the powers of the/ancy and imagina- 
tion, but the words only. The sentence should have 
run thus : " Few words in the English languiige are 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense 
than fancy and imagination." 

I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion 
C(f these two words, as I intend to make use of them in the. thread of 
my following speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly 
what is the subject which I proceed upon. 

The words fix and determine^ though they may ap- 
pear so, are not synonymous. We fix what is loose ; 
we determine what is uncircumscribed. They may 
be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar 
delicacy. 

The notion of these words is rather harsh, and is . 
not so commonly used, as the meaning of these words. 
As I intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
speculations is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor 
IS improperly mixed with words in their Hteral sense. 

Cite the next.— Said of those little words it is and tkert are 7— 
What should hare been omitted ? — How should the sentence have 
nm ? 

Cite the next.— Said of the words fix and dttennine T—In what 
nspects is this sentence faulty ? 

11* 
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The subject which I proceed upon, is an ungracefttl 
close of a sentence ; it should have been, the subfect 
upon which /proceed, 

I must therefore desire bim to remember, that by the pleasure of 
Imagi nation. I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from 
sight, and that I diride these pleasures into tvo Undi. 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to 
the preceding, / mean only sttch plectsures — the ad- 
verb only is not in its proper place. It is not intend- 
ed here to qualify the verb mean, but siich pleasuret ; 
and ought therefore to be placed immediately after 
the latter. 

My design being, first of alU to discourse of thbse primary pleasures 
of thtt imagination, which entirely proceed ttom such olgects as ars 
before our eyes ; and in the next place, to speak of those secondary 
pleasures of the imagination, which flow Arom the ideas of visible o^ 
jects, when the oliijects are not actually before the eye, but are called 
up into our memories, or formed into agreeable Tisions of things that 
are either absent or fictitious^ 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite in th« 
division of a subject This sentence is somewhat 
dogged by a tedious phraseology. My design heing^ 
first of all, to discourse — in the next place to speak 
of—^uch subjects as are before our eyes — things that 
are either absent or flctitioua. Several words might 
have been omitted, and the style made more neat and 
compact 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their ftiU eztenl, are Bust 
so gross as thoss of sense, nor so refined as those of the understand- 
ing. 

This sentence is dear and degant 

The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on 



Cite the next.—How is it faulty t 

Cite the next.-^aid of neatness and brsTlty T— How It this 
tenee faulty ! 
Cite the next —Said of it f 
Oit* the next— How is it fikutty t 
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95me new knowledj^e or !mpTt>TemeBt in the mind of man ; yet it 
must be confeesed, that these of the hnagination are as great and as 
truuporting as the other. 

The phrase, more preferable, is so palpable an in- 
accuracy, that we wonder how it could escape the 
observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con- 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither 
clearly nor elegantly expressed. It must be confessed 
that those of the imagination are as great and as 
transporting as the other. In the beginning of this 
sentence he had called the pleasures of the under- 
staading the last ; and he concludes with observing, 
that lliose of the imagination are as great and trans- 
porting as the other. Besides that ihe other makes 
not a proper contrast with the last, it is left doubtful 
whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the 
understanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though 
without doubt it was intended to refer to the pleasures 
of the understanding only. 

A beautiful prospect ddights the soul as much as a demonstration ; 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chap* 
UrlnAristoUe. 

This is a good illustration of yrhat he had been as- 
serting, and is expressed with that elegance by which 
Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

Besides, the pleasures of the imagination haye this adTantag* 
ftboye those of the understanding, that thej are more obyious, and 
more eacj to be acquired. 

This sentence is unexceptionable, 
j 

It If hat opening the eye, and the scene enters 

Though tibis is lively and picturesque, yel we must 
temark a small inaccnraey. A seem cannot be said 
to enter ; an actor enters ; but a scene appears o» 
presents itself. 



Cite this sentence—Said of it T 
Oltethenext.—Saidofit? , .^. 

Cite the next.— What is the smaU inaccnraey In it T 
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The eoloon paint themfldrei on the fknof, with ywj liltla ftttMk 
kion of thought or *ppllc»tion of mind in th« beholder. 

This is beautiful and el^^t^ and well suited' to 
those pleasures of the imagmation of which the au- 
thor is treating. 

We are stmek. we know not how, with the synmietiy of any thing 

we see ; and immediatelj assent to the beauty of an object, wiihoui 
inquiring into the particuhir causes and occasions of It. 

We casmt to the truth of a proposition ; but can- 
not with propriety be said to absent to the beauty of 
an object. In the conclusion, particular and occa* 
dons are superfluous words; and \h% pronoun it is 
in some measute ambiguous. 

A man of polite imagination Is let into a g^eat many pleasures that 
the Tulgar are not capable of recelTing. 

The term polite is oflener applied to manners, 
than to the imagination. The use of that instead c^ 
which is too common with Mr. Addison. Except in 
oases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, which 
is preferable to that, and is undoubtedly so in the 
present instance. 

He can conyerse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion 
in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment iif a description: 
and often feela a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and 
meadows, than another does in the possession. It gives him. indeed, 
a kind of property In erery thing he sees ; and makes the most rude^ 
uncultivated parts of nature administer to his pleasures ; so that 
he looks upon the world, as it were, in another light, and discovers 
in it a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the gene- 
rality of mankind. 

« 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmoniotis. 
We must) however, observe a sl^t inaccuracy. It 
gives him a hind of property-^^ this it there is no 



Gite this sentence?— Said of it ? 
Cite the next.— How is it faulty 7 

Cite the next sentence.— Said of the word polUef-^t the nte of 
that instead of which? 
Cite the next.— Said of it ?— What is the slight inaMiUMy ia tt t 
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■Btecedent m the whole para^aph. To discover its 
connexion, we must look back to the third sentence 
IM'eceding, which b^ns with man .of polite imagtna" 
tion. This phrase, polite imagination^ is the only 
antecedent to which it can refer; and even this is 
not a proper antecedent, since it stands in the gon> 
five case as the qualification only of a man. 

There are, indeed, but rerj few who kaow how to be idle and 
innoMnt, or hare a relish of any pleasures that are ikot erluical ; 
erery diversion they take is at the expense of some one Tirtue <xt 
another, and their rery first step out of business is into rice or 
foll^. 

This sentence is truly elegant^ musical, and ooiTect 

A man should endeayour, therefore, to make the sphere of his inno- 
0eut pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with 
■afety, and find in them such a satisfootion as a wise man would not 
ULush to take. 

This also is a good sentencei and exposed to no 
objection. 

Of this nature are those of the imaginatton, which do not require 
■leh a bent of thought ae is necessary to our more serious employ* 
ments ; nor, at the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that 
lodotenoe and remissness, which are apt to accompany our more 
sensual delights ; but like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken 
them from sloth and idleness, without putting them upon any labour 
or diilloulty. 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of 
this nature^ says he, are those of the imagination. It 
might be asked, of what nature ? For the precede 
ing sentence had not described the nature of any 
class of pleasures. He had said that it was every 
man's duty to make the sphere of his innocent plea- 
sures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere 
he might find a safe retreat and laudable satisfliction. 
Hie transition therefore is loosely made: It would 



cite this sentenee.<~Said itf it t 
Cite the next.— Said of it ? 

Cite the next— What is incorrect in ItT- What wo«ld have D«ei» 
Wtter? 
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Lave been better, if he had said, ^this advantage 
gain," or ^th.\& satisfaction we enjoy," by means of 
the pleasure of the imagination. The rest of the sen- 
tence is correct 

We might here add, that the pleacnrM of the fancy are mora on- 
4lueiTe to health than those of the underRtanding. which are worked 
out by dint of thinking ; and attended with too Tlolant a labour of 
the brain. 

Warked out hy dint of thinking^ is a phrase, which 
borders too nearly on the style of common coaver- 
sation, to be admitted into polished composition. 

Delightful aoenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, hare a 
kindly influence on the body, aa well aa the mind ; and not only 
aerve to clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to disperse 
grief aud melancholy, and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and 
agreeable motions For this reason. Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay 
upon Health, has not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
a poem or a prospect, where he particularly di'«anadoi him flrom 
knotty and subtle diaquisitions, and adrises him to pursue sludieg 
that fill the mind with splendid and illuatrioua olijects, aa hlatories, 
fiables, and contemplations of nature. 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out 
of its place. Where he particularly dissuades him 
from knotty and subtle disquisitions ought to precede 
has not thought it improper to prescribe^ dbc, 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, settled the motion of 
those pleasures of the imagination, which are the suliiject of my 
present undertaking ; and endeayoured, by several considerations, 
to recommend to my readers the pursuit of those pleatiurea : I shall, 
in my next paper, examine the sereral aouroea from whence theao 
pleaaurea are derired. 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples 
of proper collocation of circumstances. We formerly 
showed that it is difficult so to dispose them, as not 
to embarrass the principal subject Had the following 
incidental circumstances, by way of introduction 



1 



Cite this sentence. — Said of the phraae, vntrhti wf by Urnt^ 
Ikutkingt 
Cite the n«zt.— Said of the Utter of these two periods? 
Cite the next. — Said of these two ooncludlng sentences? 
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fy several considerdiians — in this paper- — in the next 
paper, been placed in any other situation, the sentence 
would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is 
in the present construction. 



LECTURE XXL 

BLO<10ENCE.— ORIGIN OP ELOQUENCE.— GRECIAN 
ELOQUENCE. -DEMOSTHENES. 

Eloquence . is the art of persuasion. Its most 
essential requisites are solid argument, dear method, 
and an appearance of sincerity in the speaker, with 
such graces of style and utterance as command atten- 
tion. Qood sense must be its foundation. Without 
this no man can be truly eloquent ; since fools can 
persuade none but fools. Before we can persuade a 
ipan of sense, we must convince him. Convincing 
and persuading, though sometimes confounded, are of 
very different import. Conviction affects the under- 
standing only; persuasion the will and the practice. 
It is the business of a philosopher to convince us of 
iTuth ; it is that of an orator to persuade us to act 
conformably to it, by engaging our affections in its 
favour. Conviction is, however, our avenue to the 
heart, and it is that which an orator must first attempt 
to gain ; for no persuasion can be stable, which is not 
Ibunded on conviction. But the orator must not be 
satisfied with convincing ; he must address himself to 
the pasaions; he must paint to the fiuicy, and touch 



-What are the sntjeett ofthl* l«*otiire \ 

. Wbat is eloquence T—What are its most essential requisites ?— 
Wbat must be its foundation ?— Wby ?— Said of convineing and 
persuading ?— What does conyietton effect ?->What persuasion f-« 
What is the business of a philosoph<tr ? —Of an orator ? — What It 
further said of conyiction 7-^ the duty of an orator ?~Hence what 
«ater into the idea of eloquence 1 
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the hetort, Henee, beside solid argument anddenr 
method, all the conciliating and interesting arts of 
composition and pronwiciation enter into the idea of 
eloquence^ 

Eloquence may be considered as consisting of three 
kinds, or degrees. The £zst and lowest is that which 
aims only to please the hearers. Such, in general, is 
the eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations, ad- 
dresses to great men, and other harangues of this kind. 
This omamental sort of composition may innoctntly 
amuse and ^itertain the mind ; and may be mixed at 
the same time with very useful sentiments. But it 
must be acknowledged, tiiiat where the speaker aims 
only to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strained into ostentation, and of the compo- 
sition becoming tiresome and insipid. 

The second degree of eloquence is, when tiie 
speaker aims, not m^^ly to please, but also to inform, 
to instruct, to convince ; when his art is employed in 
removing prejudices against himself and his course ; 
in selecting the most proper ailments, stating them 
with the greatest force, arranging than in the beet 
order, expressing and delivering them with propr^tj 
and beauty ; thereby disposing us to pass that jud^ 
ment, or favour that side of the cause, to which he 
eeeks to bring us. Within this degree chiefly is em- 
ployed the eloquence of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence is that 
by which we are not only convinced, but interested, 
and agitated, and carried along with the speaker ; our 

Sessions rise with his ; we share all his emotions ; we 
>ve, we hate, we resent, as he inspires us ; and are 
prompted to resolve and act with vigour and warmth. 



Hoi^ muxf kinds or dagrMt does ^oqfnsBee eoosiBtefl^Wlwl 
tlie fint Mkd lomM* 1^da£i of tibia ominneatol ■ort of cflmpoit- 
tlonr 

What it the s«eond denM of eloqnMuse t 

What it th« third and highest degres t 
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Debate in popular aasemUies opens the most exten« 
sive field to this species of eloquence ; and the pulpU 
also admits it 

This high species of eloquence is always the ojOf* 
spring of pitssion. By passion we mean that state of 
mind in which it is agitated and fired by some objec 
in view. Hence the universally acknowledged powei 
of enthusiasm in public speakers for affecting theb 
audience. Hence all stuified. dedamations and la 
boured ornaments oi style, which show the mind to 
be cool and unmoved, are inconsistent with persuasive 
eloquence. Hence every kind of affectation in gesture 
and pronunciation detracts so much from the weight 
oi a speaker. Hence the necessity of being, and of 
bding believed to be, disinterested and in earnest, in 
order to persuade. 

In tracing the origin of eloquence, it is not neoes* 
sary to go &r back into the early ages oi the world, 
to search for it among^ the monuments of eastern <x 
Egyptian antiquity. In those ages^ it is true, th^!6 
was a certain land of eloquence ; but it is more nearly 
allied to poetry, than to what we properly call orsr 
tory. While the intercourse of men was unfrequent^ 
and force was the principal means employed in d^ 
dding controversies, the arts of (mitory and persuar 
aion, of reasoning and debate, could be little known* 
The firet emigres were of the despotic kmd. A sm- 
gle person, or at most a few,' hsld the reins of gov^ 
emment The multitude were accustomed to blind 
obedience; they were driven, not p^»uaded. Con- 
sequently, none of til^ose refinements of society, whidi 



What is the high speeies of eloquence the offspring of T^-What ii 
naant hy passion ? — Hence the power of what is acknowledged !— 
Bence what are inconsistent with persuaaiTe eloquence I — Heneo 
what detxlicts from the weight of a speaker ?— Henoe what is neoea* 
mtj in order to persuade 7 

In tracing the origin of eloquence what is not necessary T — ^Whal 
kind of eloquence was there in those ages ? — What reasons ax* 
assigned why the arts of oratory were little known ii\ tha eady 
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make pnblie speaking ah object of impoitanoe, were 
introduoed. 

Before the rise of the Grecian repubKcs, we per- 
ceive no remarkable appearance of eloauence, as the 
art of persuasion ; and these gave it such a field as it 
never had before, and perhaps has never had again 
since that time. Greece was divided into many Httle 
states. These were governed at first by kings ; who 
being for their tyranny successively expelled from 
their dominions, there sprung up a multitude of demo- 
cratical governments, founded nearly upon the same 
plan, animated by the same high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. Among 
these Athens was most noted for arts of every kind, 
but especially for eloquence. We shall pass over the 
omtoiTwho flourisbid in the early peii^ of this re- 
public, and take a view of the great Demosthenes, in 
whom eloqueniee shone with unrivalled splendour. 
Not formed by nature either to please or persuade, 
he struggled with, and surmounted, the most formida- 
ble imp^iments. He shut himself up in a cave, that 
he might study with less distraction. He declaimed 
by the sea-shore, that he might be used to the noise 
of a tumultuous assembly ; and with pebbles in his 
mouth, that he might correct a defect m his speech. 
He practised at home with a naked sword hanging 
over his shoulder, that he might check an ungracefm 
motion to which he was subject. Hence the example 
of this great man affords the highest encouragement 
to every student of eloquence ; since it shows how fi» 
art and application availed for acquiring an excdlence^ 
which nature appeared willing to deny. 



What do we not percelre before the rise of the Oreoian repnNies T 
•What did these give it ?— How was Greece divided T — How wer« 
these at first goTemed T-^Upon their expulsion what sprang up ?— 
Which was the most noted among these for arts of eyeiy kind ?— 
Whom does the author say he shall pass oyer ?-^Take a Tiew of 
whom ?— Said of him ?— What did he do 7—What does hit example 
affor<lt ?— What does ft show } 
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No orator had ever a finer field than J>eino3theDe9 
in his Oiynthiacs and Philippics, which are his capital 
orations ; and undoubtedly to the greatness of the sub- 
ject, and to that integrity and public spirit which 
breathe in them, they owe much of their merit The 
object is to rouse the indignation of his countrymen 
against Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece; and to guard them against the 
msidious measures by which that crafty prince en- 
deavoured to lay them asleep to danger. To attain 
this end, we see him using every proper mean, to ani« 
mate a people, distinguished by justice, humanity, and 
valour ; but in many instances become corrupt and 
degenerata He boldly accuses them of venahty, in* 
dolence, and indifference to the public cause ; while 
at the same time he reminds them of the glory of their 
ancestors, and of their present resources. His contem* 
porary oratol^ who were bribed by Philip, and per- 
suaded the people to peace, he openly reproaches as 
traitors to their country. He not only prompts to 
vigorous measures, but lays down the plan of execu- 
tion. His orations are strongly animated and full of 
the impetuosity and fire of public spirit. His conipo- 
sition is not distinguished by ornament and splendour. 
It is energy of thought, peculiarly his own, which 
forms his character, and sets him above all others. 
He seems not to attend to words, but to things. We 
forget the orator, and think of the subject. He has 
ho parade ; no studied introductions ; but is like a man 
full of his subject,, who, a^r preparing his audience 
by a sentence or two for hearing plain truths, enters 
directly on business. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise ; 



What is farther said of Demosthenes ?— What ig the object of these 
orations ?— To attain this end what does he do ?— Said of his ora- 
tions ? — By what are his compositions not distinguished ?— What la 
It then which forms his character, and sets him above aU others ?» 
What la fiirthw Mid of hhn ? 
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though sometimes harsh and abrupt. His words are 
v«y expressive, and his arrangement firm and manly. 
Negligent of Httle graces, he aims at that sublime, 
which ties in sentiment His action and pronunciar 
tion were uncommonly vehement and ardent His 
diaracter is of the austere, rather than of the gentk' 
kind. He is always grave, serious, passionate ; nevei 
degrading himself nor attempting any thing like plea* 
santry. If his admirable eloquence be in any respect 
fiEiulty, it is in this, he sometimes borders on the hard 
and dry. He may be thought to want smoothness and 
grace ; which is attributed to his imitating too closely 
the manner of Thucydides, who was his great paodel 
for style, and whose history he transcribed eight 
times with his own hand. But these defects are more 
than compensated, by that masterly force of mascu** 
line eloqu^ice, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard it, cannot in the present day be read without 
emotion. 



LECTURE XXIL 

ROMAN £LOQtJEN€E.--€IOERO.— MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

HATiNa treated of eloquence ^vmong the Greeka, 
«re now proceed to consider its progiess among tho 
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Bomans, where we shall find one model, at least, of 
eloquence in its most splendid form. The Romans 
derived their eloquence, poetry^ and learning from thei 
Greeks, and were far inferior to them in genius for all' 
these accomplishments. They had neither their viva- 
city, nor sensibility ; their passions were not so easily 
moved, nor their conceptions so lively ; in comparison 
with them, they were a phlegmatic people. Their 
jmguage resembled their character ; it was regular, 
firm and stately.; but wanted that expressive simpiici^ 
ty, that flexibility to suit every different species of 
composition, by which the Greek tongue is peculiarly 
distinguished. Hence, we always find in Greek pro- 
ductions more native genius ; in Roman more rega« 
larity and art 

As the Roman government, during the republic, 
was of the popular land, public speaking early became 
the mean of acquiring power and distinction. But in 
the unpolished times of the state, their speaking hard* 
ly deserved the name of eloquence. It was but a short 
time before the age of Cicero, that the Roman orators 
rose into any reputation. Grassus and Antonius seem 
to have been the most eminent ; but as none of their 
works are extant, nor any of Hortensius's, who was 
Cicero's rival at the bar; it is not necessary to tran- 
scribe what Cicero said of them, and of the character 
of their eloquence. 

The object most worthy of our attention is Cicero 
himself ; whose name alone suggests every thing 



—Where we shall find what ?— From whom did theeRomans deriye 
their eloquence.?— And were what ?— What had they not ? — What 
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splendid in oratory. With his life and character, in 
other respects, we are not at present concerned. We 
shall view him only as an eloquent speaker ; and en*^ 
deavour to mark hoth his virtues and defects. His 
virtues are eminently great In aU his orations, art is 
conspicuous. He hegins commonly with a regular 
exordium ; and, with much address, prepossesses the 
hearers, and studies to gain their affections. His me- 
thod is dear, and his ailments arranged with great 
propriety. In clearness of method he has advantage 
over Demosthenes. Every thing is in its proper place ; 
he never attempts to move hefore he has endeavoured 
to convince; and in moving, particularly the softer 
passions, he is very successmL No one ever knew 
the force of words better than Cicero. He rolls them 
along with the greatest beauty and pomp ; and in the 
structure of his sentences, is eminently curious and 
exact He is always full and flowing ; never abrupt 
He amplifies every thing; yet, though his mannei 
is on the whole diffuse, it is often happily varied, 
and suited to the subject When a great public ob-* 
ject roused his mind, and demanded indignation 
and force, he departs considerably from that loose 
and declamatory manner, to whidi he at other times 
is addicted, and becomes very f<H'cible and vehe- 
ment 

This great orator, however, is not without defects. 
In most of his orations, there is too much art He 
seems often denrous of obtainmg admiraticm, rather 

get ts what f— With what, in other respects, are we not eoneem- 
fld T->How shaU we Tiew him l^-SndeftTOur- to do wbnt ?>-8aid of 
hlB virtues I— In all his orations, what is eonspieuoui ?— How doei 
he begin ?-^What is his method ? — itow are his arrnments arrang* 
ed ?--What advantage has he over Demosthenes T^What does h* 
not attempt to do first ? — In what partieniarly is he successfud T-« 
Said of his knowledge of the force of words T—How does he roll 
them ?— How is he in the struotnre of his sentences ?— What Is ka 
always 1— Is never what ?— What does he amplify t— farther saiA 
of his manner i — Said of him when roused by soma great pablio 
object 1 
Was this great orator without defeota l—Whai 4m thore in most 
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itaxi of operatmg oonvictioii. He is sometimes, there- 
lore, showy, rather than solid ; and dif^se, where he 
0aght to be urgent His periods are always round 
and sonorous ; they cannot be accused of monotony, 
ht they possess var^ty of cad^ice ; but, from too 
great fondness for magnificence, he is sometim^ d^ 
dent in strength. Thou^ the s^rices which ne per> 
formed for his country were very consid^able, yet he 
is too much his own panegyrist. Ancient manners, 
which imposed fewer restraint on the side of deco- 
rum, may in some degree excuse^ biit cannot entirely 
justify, his Tanity. 

Whether D^nosthenee or Cicero were the moet 
perfect orator, is a question on which critics are not 
agreed. Fenelon, the celebrated archbishop of Cam- 
hanay, and author of Telemachus, seems to have stated 
their merits with great justice and perspicuity. His 
judgment is giv^i in his refiecdcHis on rhetoric and 
poetry. We shall translate the passage, though not, 
it ia feared, without losing much of the spirit of the 
original. *I do* not hesitate to declare," says he, 
^ that I think Demosthen^ superior*to Cicero. I am 
persuaded no one can admire Cicero more than I do. 
He adorns whatever he attempts. He does honour to 
langruage. He disposes of words in a manner peculiar 
to hin»e]£ His style has great variety of character. 
Whenever he pleases, he is even concise and vehe- 
Bient ; hr instance, against CataHne, against Verres^ 
against Anthony, But ornament is too visible in his 
writings. His art is wondeiful, but it is perceived 
When the Qrator is providing for the safoty of the 



of his oratioiM ?— What does be seem often desirotus of ?— What is li« 
pometimes ?— How are his periods ?~What is he sometimes deficieni 
tn,fit>mhls fondness for magnificence ?— Said of the services per-r 
formed for his country ?— Yet he is too much what ?— What may ih 
gome d^^ee excuse this ? — Bat cannot what ? 

On what ^luestion are not critics agreed ?'Who has stated th«lr 
merits with justice and perspicuity T—His Judgment U giyen in 
wh»t t— Cite th« passage ? 
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republic, be forgets not bimsel^ nor permits otbeis to 
forget bim. Demosthenes seems to escape from bim- 
sel^ and to see notbin^ but bis country. He seeks 
not elegance of expression ; unsougbt, be possesses it 
He is superior to admiration. He makes use of lan-« 

fuage, as a modest man does of dress, only to cover* 
im. He tbundiers, be ligbtens. He is a torrent^ 
wbiob carries every tbing before it We cannot criti* 
cise, because we are not ourselves. His sul^t en- 
chains our attention, and makes us forget bis language. 
We lose bim from our sight; Philip alone occupies 
our minds. I am delighted with both these orators ; 
but I confess that I am less affected by ibe*infinite art 
and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by the 
rapid simplicity of Demosthenes." 

The reign of eloquence among the Romans was 
very short It expired with Cicero. Nor can we 
wonder at this; for liberty was no more, and the 
government of Rome was delivered over to a succes* 
sion of the most execrable tyrants, that ever disgraced 
and scourged the human race. ' * 

In the decline of the Roman Empire, the introduc- 
tion of Christianity gave rise to a new kind of elo- 
quence, in the apologies, sermons, and pastoral wri- 
tings of the Others. But none of them afforded very 
just models of eloquence. Their language, as soon as 
we descend to the third or fourth century, becomes 
haisb ; and they are generally infected with the taste 
of that age, a love of swollen and strained thoughtS| i 
and of the play of words. | 

As nothing in the middle ages deserves attrition, ' 
we pass now to the state of eloquence in modem 



. Said of the reign of eloquence among the RonuunBT—It expired 
vith whom ?— Why can we not wonder at this ? 

In the decline of the Roman Empire, what did the introduction of 
Ohristianity gire riae to ?~Did any of them afford rery just modela 
of eloquence I— Said of their language }— What are they generally 
Infeotedwithf 
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times. 'Eiete it must be confessed, that in no European 
nation public speaking has been valued so highly, or 
cultivated with so much care; as in Greece or Rome, 
The genius of the world appears in this respect to 
have undergone aiome alteration. The two oountriea, 
where we might expect to find most of the spirit of 
eloquence, are France and Great Britain ; France, on 
account of the distinguished turn of its inhabitants 
toward all the liberal arts, and of the encouragement 
which, more than a century past, these arts have re- 
ceived from the public ; Great Britain, on account of 
its free government, and the liberal spirit and genius 
of its people. Yet> in neither of these countries has 
omtory risen nearly to the degree of its ancient splen- 
dour. 

Several reasons may be given, why modem elo 
quence has been so confined and humble in its efforts. 
in the first place, it seems, that this change must, in 
part, be ascribed to that accurate turn of thinking, 
which has been so much cultivated in modem times. 
Our public speakers are obliged to be more reserved 
than the ancients, in their attempts to elevate the 
imagination, and warm the passions ; and by the in- 
fluence of prevailing taste, their own genius is chas- 
tened perhaps in too great a degree. It is probable, 
idso, that we ascribe to our correctness and good sense, 
what is chiefly owing to the phlegm and natural cold- 
ness of our disposition. For the vivacity and sensi 
iHlity of the Greeks and Romans, especially of the 
former, seem to have been much superior to ours, and 
to have given them a higher relish for all the beauties 
of oratory. 

Though the parliament of Great Britain is th« 

To what do we now pau ?— What mast here he eo&fesfied 7— Said 
of the genius of the world ?— In what two countries might we ex 
nect to And the spirit of eloquence I— Why France ?— Why Great 
sritaln T — Said of oratory hi these two conntries ? 

What reasons are assigned why modern eloquence has he«n m 
•onflned and humble In its efforts 2 
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noblest field whidi Europe at present alFords to a 
public speaker, yet eloquenoe has ever been there a 
more feeble instrument than in the popular assemblies 
of Greece and Rome. Under some fordgn reigns, 
the iron hand of arbitrary pow^ diecked it» efforts ; 
and in later times, ministerial influence has generally 
rendered it of small importance. At the bar, our 
disadvantage, in comparison with the ancients, is great 
Among them, the judges were commonly numerous ; 
the laws were few and simple ; the decision of causes 
was left, in a great measure, to equity and the sense 
of mankind. Hence,, the field for judicial eloquenoe 
'was ample. But at present, the system of law la 
much more comphcated. The knowledge of it is ren 
dered so laborious, as to be the study of a man^s life. 
Speaking is therefore only a secondary accomplish- 
ment, for which he has little leisure. 

With respect to the pulpit, it has been a gteat di»- 
advantage, that the practice of reading sermons, in- 
stead of repeating them, has prevailed so universally 
in Eagland. This indeed may have introduced accu- 
racy ; but eloquence has been much enfeebled. 
Another circumstance too has been prejudidaL The 
sectaries and fanatics^ before the restoration, used a 
warm, zealous, and popular manner of preaching; 
and their adherents afterward continued to distinguish 
themselves by similar ardour. Hatred of these sects 
drove the established church into the opposite extreme 
of a studied coolness of expression. Hence, firom the 
art of persuasion, which preaching ought ever to be, 
it has passed in England into mere reasoning and 
instruction. 



Said of eloquenoe Id the iMurliament of Gre&t Itritaln ? — What hM 

ehecked its effnrts ?— Said of our diaadrantage at the har ? — Whal 

reasons are assigned for this ? 

I With respect to the pulpit, what has been of great disadrsntago f 

, —What other olrcnmstance hag been prc|}ndieial \ — Hence, whi^ haf 

been the result ? 
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LECTURE XXin. 

ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 



; 



The foundation of every species of eloquence is 
good sense and solid thought It should be the first 
study of him who means to address a popular assem-r 
Uy, to be previously master of the business on which 
he is to speak ; to be well provided with matter and 
argument ; and to rest upon these the chief stress. 
This will give to his discourse an air of manliness and^ 
strength, which is a powerful instrument of persuasion. 
Ornament, if we have genius for it, will succeed of 
course ; at any rate, it deserves only secondary re- 
gard. 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular as- 
sembly, it is a capital rule, that a man should always 
be persuaded of whatever . he recommends to others. 
Never, if it csai be avoided, should he espouse that 
fflde of an argument which he does not believe to be 
the right. All l^igh eloquence must be the offspring 
c^ passion. This makes every man persua&.ive, and 
gives a force to his genius, which it cannot otherwise 



Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows a 
speaker that previous preparation, which the pulpit 
always, and tiie bar sometimes, admit A general 
prejudice prevails, and not an unjust one, against set 
n^eeches in public meetings. At ,the opening of a 
debate they may sometimes be introduced with pro- 



What is the unlijeet of this lecture f 

What is the fotindatlon of eTery species of eloquence ?— -What 
should te the first study of him who means to address a popular as- 
semhij ? — What will this give to his discourse ? — Said of ornament t 

What is necessary io become a penmaslTe speaker in a popular 
Msemhly ? 

Said of debate in popular assemblies? — Against what does a 
feiMoral iniludiee prevail ?— When may they he introduoed f— 
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priety; but, as the debate advances, tbey become 
improper; they lose the appearance of being sug- 
gested by the business that is going on. Study and 
ostentation are apt to be visible ; and, consequently, 
Uiougb admired as el^ant, they are seldom so per- 
suasive as more free and unconstrained discourses. 

This, however, doea not forbid premeditation on 
what we intend to speak. With respect to the matter, 
we cannot be too a'ccurate in our preparation ; but 
with regard to words and expressions, it is very pos- 
sible so far to overdo, 'as to render our speech stcOT and 
precise. Short notes of the substance of the discourse 
are not only sdlowable, but of considerable service, to 
those especially who are beginning to speak in public 
They will teach them a degree of accuracy, which, 
if they speak frequently, they are in danger of losing. 
They wUl accustom tiiem to distinct arrangemmi^ 
without which eloquence, however great, cannot pro- 
duce entire conviction. 

Popular assemblies give scope for the most animated 
manner of public speaking. Passion is easily excited 
in a great assembly, where the movements are com- 
municated by mutual sympathy between the orator 
and the audience. That ardour of speech, that vehe- 
mence and glow of sentiment, which proceed from a 
mind animated and inspired by some great and publie 
object, form the pecufiar character of poptdar elo- 
quence in its highest degree of perfection. 

The warmth, however, which we express, must be 
always suited to the subject ; since it would be ridi^ 
eulous to introduce great vehemence into a subject at 

V^ea do they become Improper ?— What are apt to be yialble ?~- 
What, consequentlj, will be the lemU t 

What doee thU not fiNrWd T-fiaid in reapeot to the mwtterf^Ia 
regard to wordi ?— What is of conaiderable serrioe T^What will they 
teach them T— What will they aooustom them to ? 

What do popular assembliM giye scope for ?^ What forms the pe- 
culiar character of popular eloquence in its highest degree of pac* 
fwtion t 

What If Mdd of thie waimtb which we express 7-^What would bt 
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small importonoe, or which by its nature requires to 
be treated with calmness. We must also be careful 
not to counteifeit warmth without feeling it. The 
beet rule is, to follow nature ; and never to attempt a 
strain of eloquence which is not prompted by our own 
genius. A speaker may acquire reputation and in- 
iuence by a cahn, argumentative manner. To reach 
die pathetic and sublime of oratory, requires thoB)B 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that high power of 
expression, which are given to f«w. 

Even when vehemence is justified by the subject^ 
and prompted by genius ; when warmth is felt, not 
feigned ; we must be cautious, lest impetuosity trans- 
port us too far. If the speaker lose command of him- 
self^ he will soon lose command of his audience. Ho 
must be^n with moderation, and study to warm his^ 
hearers gra4ually and equally with himself. For, if 
their passions be not in unison with his, th^ discord' 
will soon be felt. Respect for his audience, should: 
always lay a decent restraint upon his warmth, and 
Invent it from carrying him beyond proper limits. 
When a speaker is so far master of himself as to* 
preserve close attention to argument, and even to some 
degree of accurate expression ; this -self-command, 
atna effort of reason, in the midst of passion, contri- 
butes in the highest degree both to please and to per- 
suade. The advantages of passion are afforded for 
the purposes of persuasion, without that confusion 
iad disorder which are its usual attendants. 

In the most animated strain of popular speaking, wo 
must always regard what the public ear will receiv 



ifdienloTU ?-<»0f wl^at must we he careful ?— What fa the best rule ?«- 
What may a speaker acquire ?— What is required to reach the ptk- 
thetic and sublime of oratory 7 

' Of what must we be eautiotu f— What if the apeaker lose eom- 
nutnd of himself ? — How must he begin ?— Study to do what ?-> 
What if their passions be not in unison with his 7— Respect for his 
•ndienee should do what ?— What will contribute in a high degree 
both to please and persuade ?— Vor what are the adrantages of pat- 
iloB afforded ? 

18 
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without disgust Without attention to this, imitation 
of ancient orators might betray a speaker into a bold* 
ness of manner, with which tibie coohiess of modem 
taste would be displeased. It is also neoessaiy to a<r 
tend with care to the decorums of time, place, and 
character. No ardour of eloquence can atone for 
neglect of these. No one should attempt to speak in 
;public without forming to himself a just and strict 
■idea of what is suitable to his age and character 
what is suitable to the subject, to the hearers^ th» 
place, and the occasion. On this idea he should adjust 
the whole train and manner of his speaking. 

What degree of conciseness or diffiiseness is suited 
to popular doquence, it is not easy to determkie with 
;precision. A diffuse manner is generally considered 
as most proper. There is danger, however, of erring 
on this respect ; by too diffuse a style, pul^lic speakera 
often lose more in point of strength, than tiiey gain hj 
fulness of illustration. Excessive conciseness indeed 
must be avoided. We must explain and inculcate ; 
but confine ourselves within certain limits. We should 
never forget that, however we may be pleased with 
hearing ourselves speak, every audience may be tired ^ 
and the moment they grow weary, our eloquence be> 
oomes useless. It is better, in general, to say too little 
than too much ; to place our thought in one strong 
jpoint of view, and rest it there, and by sho^ng it in 
every light, than pouring forth a provision of worda 
>upon it, to exhaust the attention of our hearers, an<i 
leave them languid and fittigned. 



XB HIV movs am— wi flRm& ot pmxw ■pwpiiy ^ wp w uivi m ■§* 
mjM regard ?— Wbat tf tbls b« not attended to ?— Wh«t li alM aieea^, 
M17 f —What cannot atone for the nefl^eet of these T-nNo one lAtoold, 
attempt to speak in public without doing what T 

What l8 not easy to detemiine with precision t— Said of a diffuse 
manner T— What error are we in danger of?— What must be ayoid* 
ed }— We must do what ?— We should nerer forget what !— It Is bet* 
ter in general to do what < 
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LBC5TURE XXtV. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAB. 

Thb ends of speaking at the bar and in popular 
assemblies are commonly different In the latter, the 
orator aims principally to persuade ; to determine his 
hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit> or 
Useful. He therefore applies himself to every prin- 
ciple of action in our nature ; to the passions and tc 
Ihe heart, as well as to the understanding. But at 
the bar, conviction is the principal object There, the 
speaker's duty is not to persuade the judges to what 
is good or useful, but to exhibit what is just and true ; 
and, consequently, his eloquence is chiefly addressed 
to the understanding. 

' At the bar, speakers address themselves to one, or 
to a few judges, who are generally persons of age, 
gravity, and dignity of character. There, those ad- 
vantages which a mixed and numerous assembly 
affords for employing all the arts of speech, are not 
mjoyed. Passion does not rise so easily. The 
speaker is heard with more coolness ; he is watched 
with more severity ; and would expose himself to 
ridicule by attempting that hi^h and vehement tone 
trhich is suited only to a multitude. Besides, at the 
bar, the field of epealdng is eonfined within law and 



What is the -subject of this lecture T 

Are the ends of public speakiiig at the bar and ki popular assem- 
Uies different 1 — ^In the latter, what does the orator aim at t — T» 
what does he apply himself therefore 7 — What is the principal ohJeot 
it the bar t — What is the speaker's duty there ? 

At the bar, to whom do speakers generally address themselres ?— 
What advantages are not enjoyed there 7 — What does not rise m 
easily 7 — How is the speaker heard and watched ?— On what ground 
Iroaid he expose himself to ridicule 7 — At the bar, within what Is 
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statute. Imagination is fettered. The advocate has 
always l^fore him the line, the square, and the com- 
pass. These it is his chief business to be constantly 
applying to the subjects under debate. 

Hence, the eloquence of the bar is of a much more 
limited, more sober, and chastised kind, than that of 
popular assemblies ; and, consequently, the judicial 
orations of the ancients must not be considered as 
exact models of that kind of speaking which is 
adapted to the present state of the bar. With them, 
strict law was much less an object of attention, than 
it is with us. In the days of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, the municipal statutes were few, simple, and 
general; and the decision of causes was left, in a 
great measure, to the equity and common sense of 
the judges. Eloquence, rather than jurisprudence, 
was the study of pleaders. Cicero says, ^at three 
months' study would make a complete ci\Tlian ; nay, 
it was thought that a man might be a good pleader 
without any previous study. Among me Romany 
there was a set of men, called Pragmatici^ whose 
oflSce it was to supply the orator with all the law 
knowledge his cause required ; which he disposed in 
that popular form, and decorated with those colours 
of eloquence, which were most fitted for influencing 
the judges. 

It may also be observed, that the civil and criminal 
judges m Greece and Rome were more numerous 
than with us, and formed a kind of popular assembly. 



■i-* 



the fi«ld of speakiag eonteed ?— What ii fettered f — Wfaat hw th» 
mdTocate always bdTore him ! — What is his chief business with 
these ? 

Hence, what Is the eloquence of the bar ?--8a1d of the Jndleial 
orations of the ancients ?— How was strict law with them ? — Whst 
were the principal statutes in the days of Demosthenes.and Cicero 7 
—To what was the decision of causes left ? — What was the stud/ 
of pleaders ?— How much study does Cicero say would make a com* 

£lete civilian ?— Said of the PraptuUici among the Romans ? — Wlidch 
e disposed and decorated how f 
' What is said of the oivil and criminal Judges In Greeoa anl 
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The celebrated tribunal. of the Areopagus at AtheoB 
consisted of fifty judges at least In Home, the c7«- 
diees Selecti were always numerous, and had the office 
and power of judge and jury. In the famous cause 
ni Milo, Cicero spoke to fifty-one Jvdices Selecti^ and 
Ihus had the adyantage of addressing his whole plead- 
ing, not to one or a few learned judges of the point 
of law, as is the case with us, but to an assembly of 
Roman citizens. Hence those arts of popular elo* 
quence, which he employed with such success. 
Hence certain practices, which would be reckoned 
theatrical by us, were common at the Roman bar ; 
such as introducing, not only the accused person 
dresaed in deep mourning, but presenting to the 
judges his fiunily and young children, endeavouring 
to exdte pity by their cries and tears. 

The foimdation of a lawyer's reputation and success 
must be laid in a profound knowledge of his profes- 
sion. If his abilities, as a speaker, be ever so emi- 
nent ; yet., if his knowledge of the law be superficial, 
few will choose to engage him in their defence. Be- 
sides previous study and an ample stock of acquired 
knowledge, another thing, inseparable from the suc- 
cess of every pleader, is a diligcBt and painful atten- 
tion to every cause with which he is intrusted ; to all 
the facts and circumstances with which it is connectr 
ed. Thus he will, in a great measure, be prepared for 
the aiguments of his opponent ; and, bdng previously 
acquamted with the weak parts of his own cause, he 



Xome t^How mftny Judgei dlA the celebrated tribunal of the Are- 
opagus consist of?--Said of the Judicet Seleetil — In the famous 
cause of Hilo, how many did Cicero speak to?— What advantage 
had he !— Hence, what did he amploy with snocess ?-~Henoe, what 
practices were common T 

In what must the foundation of a lawyer's reputation and suc- 
cess be laid ?— What if his knowledge of law be superficial, howeyer 
eminent his abilities as a speaker ?— Besides previous study, Aco., 
what other thing is inseparable from the success of every pleader <— 
What advantage wiU he have, therefor* t 

13* 
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will be able to fortiij them in the best manner against 
the attack of his adversary. 

Though the ancient popular and vehement mannef 
of pleading is now in a great measure superseded, iir^ 
must not infer that there is no room for eloquence at 
the bar, and that the study of .it is superfluous. Thero 
is perhaps no scene ci pabHc speaking where eio 
quence is more requisite. The dryness and subtlety 
of subjects usually agitated at the bar require, more 
than any other, a certain kind of eloquence, in order 
to command attention, to give proper weight to the 
arguments employed, and to pi^vent what the pleader 
advances from passing unr^arded. The effect of 
good speaking is always great There is as much 
difference in the impression made by a cold, dry, and 
confused speaker, and that made by one who pleads 
the same cause with elegance, order and str^gth, as 
there is between our conception of. an object when 
presented in twilight, and when viewed in the efful- 
gence of noon. 

Purity and neatness of expression are, in this sp^ 
cies of eloquence, diiefly to be studied'; a style per- 
spicuous and proper, not needlessly overcharged with 
the pedantry of law terms, nor affect^y avoiding 
these, when suitable and requisite. Verbosity is a 
feiult of which men of this profession are frequently 
accused ; into which the habit of speaking and writ- 
ing hastily, and with little preparation, almost una- 
voidably betrays them. It cannot, therefore, be too 
earnestly recommended to those who are Deginning to 
practise at the bar, that they early guard against this, 
while they have leisure for preparation. Xiet thent 



What is in a great measure superseded ?—Wfaat mti5it we not 
infer? — Why is a certain kind of eloquence necessary at the bar I — 
Bald of the t'ffei;t of good speaking ? 

What is chiefly to be studied in this species of eloquence?— 
What is & fault of which men of this profession have been accused 7 
—How may they guard against it ?— What if a loose and negligent 
Style le suffered to become familiar 7 
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Ibrm themselves to the habit of a strong and correct 
style ; which will become natural to them afterward, 
when compelled by multiplicity of business to com- 
pose with precipitation. Whereas, if a loose ana 
negligent style have been suffered to become familiar, 
they will not be able, even upon occasions when they 
wish to make an unusual effort, to express themselves 
with force and elegance. 

Distinctness in speaking at the bar is a capital pro- 
perty. It should be shown, first, in stating the ques- 
tion ; in exhibiting clearly tlie point in debate ; what 
we admit; what we deny; and where the line of 
division begins between us and the adverse party. 
Next, it should appear in the ord^ and arrangement 
of all the .parts of the pleading. A clear method is 
oi the highest consequence in every species of ora- 
tion ; but in those intricate cases which belong to the 
bar, it is infinitely essential. 

Narration of facts should always be concise as the 
nature of them wilt admit They are alwayB very 
neoessary to be remembered ; consequently, unneces- 
sary minuteness in relating them overloads the me-' 
mory. Whereas, if a pleader omit all superfluous 
dicumstances in his recital, he adds strength to the 
material facts, gives a clearer view of what he relates, 
and makes the impression of it more lasting. In ar- 
gumentation, however, a more diffuse manner seems 
requisite at the bar than on some other occasions. For 
in popular assemblies, where the subject of debate is 
(^n a plain question, arguments gain strength by 
. conciseness. But the intricacy of law points fre- 
quently requires the arguments to be expanded, and 



Wbat is a eapital property in speaking at the bar ?~Hoir should 
It be shown ?— How next ?— Said of a dear method ? 

IIow shoalfl narration of facts alwjtys be ? — What is the effect of 
Cnnittinfl; all superfluous eircumstanoes t— 'Tn what and where is • 
diffuse manner requisite I— Said of conciseness in respect to popia> 
lar assemblies ?— What does the intricacy of law points frequentlj 
require? 
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placed in different lightsi in order to be fully appe^ 
tended. 

Candour in stating the arguments of his adversary 
cannot be too much recommended to every pleaderb^ 
If he disguise them, or place them in a Mae lights the 
artifice will soon be discovered ; and the judge and 
the hearers will conclude, that he either wants dis- 
cernment to perceive, or fairness to admit, the strength 
of his opponent's reasoning. But^ if he stat^ with ao- 
curacy and candour the arguments used against him, 
before he endeavours to combat them, a strong preju* 
dice is created in his favour. He will appear to hav^ 
entire confidence in his cause, since he does not atr 
tempt to support it by artifice or concealment The 
judge will therefore be inclined to receive more readily 
the impressions made upon him by a speaker who 
appears both fair and penetrating. 

Wit may sometimes be serviceable at the bar, par- 
ticularly in a lively reply, by which ridicule is thrown 
on what an adversary has advanced. But a young 
pleader should never rest his strength on this da^ 
zling talent His office is not to excite laughter, but 
to produce conviction ; nor perhaps did any one ever 
rise to eminence in his profession by being a witty 
lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates his dient, he must 
plead his cause with a proper degree of wanntlu 
tie must be cautious, however, of prostituting his 
earnestness and sensibility by an equal degree of ar« 
dour on every subject There is a dignity of cha* 
racter, which it is highly important for every one of 
this profession to support An opinion of probity and 



What cannot be too much recommended in a pleader ? — What if 
he disguise them, or place them in a false light ? — What if he state 
with accuracy and candour the arguments used against him ? 
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Whom does an advocate personate T — How should he plead his 
Bause ?— Of what must he be cautious ? — Said of supporting cUgol- 
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honoar in a pleader is his most powerful instrument 
of persuasion. He should always, therefore, decline 
embarking in causes which are odious, and mani- 
festly unjust ; and, when he supports a doubtful cause, 
he should lay the chief stress upon those arguments 
which appear to him to be most forcible ; reserving 
liis zeal and indignataon for cases where injustice and 
iniquity are flagrant 



LECTURE XXV. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPFP. 

Haying treated of the eloquence of popular assem- 
blies, and that of the bar, we shall now consider the 
strain and spirit of that eloquence which is suited to 
(he pul{Ht This field of public speaking has several 
advantages peculiar to itself. The dignity and im* 
portance of its subjects must be allowed to be superior 
to any Other. They admit the highest embellishment 
in description, and the greatest wu'mth and vehe- 
mence of expression. In treating his subject, the 
preacher has also peculiar advantages. He speaks not 
to one or a few judges, but to a Uurge assembly. He 
is not afraid of interruption. He chooses his subject 
at leisure ; and has all the assistance of the most ao- 
curate premeditation. The disadvantages, however 



if of character?— What is his moet powerful ingtrament of persua- 
Am ? — What should he therefore always deeltne ?— What should he 
io in supporting a doubtful cause 1 — BeserrinK his seal and indigna- 
tion for what t 

What Is the sutiject of this lecture 1 
' What are we now to consider ?— What has this field of publle 
speaking ?— Said of its subjects ?— What do they admit ?— Whai 
peculiar advantages has the preacher ?— What are the diBadyant«»» 
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which attend the eloqueace oi the pulpit ate nol ia- 
considerable. The preacher, it is true, has no con* 
tention with an adFersaiy ; but debate awakens ge- 
nius, and excites attention. His subjects, though no- 
ble, are trite and conunon. They are. become so &- 
miliar to the public ear, that it requires no ordinary 
genius in the preacher to fix attention. Nothing is 
more difficult than to bestow on what is common the 
grace of novelty. Besides, the subject of the preacher 
usually confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues 
and vices ; whereas that of other popular speakers 
leads them to treat of persons ; which is generally more 
interesting to the hearers, and occupies more power- 
fully the imagination. We are taught by the preacher 
to detest only the crime ; by the j^eader to detest the 
criminal. Hence it happens, that thou^ the number 
of moderately good preachers is great, so few have 
arrived at eminence. * Perfection is very distant from 
modem preaching. The object, howev^, is truly 
noble, and worthy of being pursued with zeal. 

To exod in preaching, it is necessary to have a 
fixed and habitual view of its object This is to p^- 
suade m«i to become good. Every sermon ought^ 
therefore, to be a penraasive oration. It is not to 
discuss some abstruse pcmit, that the preacher ascends 
the pulpit It is n^ to teaeh his hearers something 
new, but to make them better ; to give them at once 
clear views and peranasive impressions of religious 
truths. 

The principal characteristics of pulpit eloqu^ice, 
as distinguished from the other kinds of public speak- 
ing, appear to be these two, gravity and warmth. 



ges which 4ttend the eloquence of the pulpit ? — Hence what lutp> 
pens ? 

To exed in preaching, what is neeessarj l-^What ahoudd ewWf 
•ermon be !— What is not the otgect of the preacher in ascendiiif 
the pulpit !— What is his ol^ect T 

What are the principal characteristics of pulpit eloquenoe ?•« 
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It IB neitber easy nor common to unite these charao 
tere of eloquence. The grave, when it is predomi- 
naat, becomes a dull, uniform solemnity. The warm, 
when it wants gravity, borders on the light and the- 
atrioaL A proper union of the two forms that cha- 
raeter of preaching which the French call Onction ; 
that affecting, penetrating, and int^^ting manner, 
which flows from a strong sense in the preacher of 
the importance of the truths he delivers, and an 
earnest desire that they may make full impression on 
the hearts of his hearers. 

A sermon, as a particular species of composition, 
fequires ihe strictest attention to unity. By this we 
mean that there should be some main point to which 
Hhe whole tenor of the sermon shall refer. It must 
not be a pUe of different subjects heaped upod each 
other ; but one object must predominate through the 
whole. Hence, however, it must not be understood, 
that there should be no divisions or separate heads in 
a discourse ; nor that one single thought only should 
be exhibited in different points of view. Unity is not 
to be imderstood in so limited a sense ; it admits some 
variety ; it requires only that union and connexion be 
so fer prese^ed, as to make the whole concur in 
some one, impression on the mind. Thus, for in- 
stance, a preacher may empMy several different 
argumenlis to enforce the love of God ; he may also 
inquire into the causes of the decay of this virtue : 
stall, one great object is presented to the mind; But^ 
tf because his. t^ says, ^' He ihskt loveth God must 
love his brother also," he should therefore mix in the 
same discourse arguments for the love of God, and 
for the love rf our neighbour, he would grossly 



Q1J4I of TiniHng these eltsraeten ?— Said of the grate?— Of tb« 
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snij require ?--^Xxample. 
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offend against unity, and leave a very confused iin- 
pression on the minds of his hearers. 

Sennons are dways more atriW and generally 
more useful, the more precise and particular the 
subject of them is. Unity can never be so porfeet 
in a general, as in a particular subject General 
subjects, indeed, such as the excellency or the plea . 
sures of religion, are ofben chosen by younff pr&adi 
ers, as the most ^owy, and the easiest to be handled* 
but these subjects produce not the high effects of 
preaching. Attention is much more commanded, by 
taking some particular view of a great subject, and 
employing on that the whole force of argument and. 
eloquence. To recommend some one wtue, or to 
inveigh against a particular vice, affords a subject 
not deficient in unity or precision. But, if that vir- 
tue or vice be considered as assuming a particular 
ai^t in certain situations in life, the subject be- 
comes still more interesting. The execution is more 
difficult, but the merit and the effect are higher. 

A preacher should be cautious Jiot to exhaust his 
subject ; since nothing is more opposite to persuasion 
than unnecessary and tedious fulness. Th^ie are 
always some things which he may suppose to be 
known, and some which require only brief attention^ 
K he endeavour to* omit nothing which his subject 
suggests, he must unav(Hdably encumbeif it imd 
diminish its force. 

To render his instructions interesting to his hearers 
should be the grand object of every preacher. He 



When are sennons most iitrildtig and nsefal ?— Said 6f nnil^ ?«— 
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dioald bring home to their hearts the truths which he 
mculcates ; and make each suppose, himself particu- 
larly addressed. He should avoid: ^ intricate rea- 
sonings ; avoid expressing himself in general, specu- 
lative propositions ; or laying down practical truths in 
an abstract, metaphysical manner. A discourse ought 
ta be carried on in the strain of direct address to the 
audience; not in the strain of one writing an essay, 
but of one speaking to a multitude, and studying to 
connect what is called application, or what imme- 
diately refers to practice, with the doctrinal parts of 
the sermon. 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in view 
the different ages, characters, and conditions of men, 
and to accommodate directions and e^^h^rtations to 
each of these different classes. Whenever you ad- 
vance what touches a man's character, or is applicable 
to his circumstances, you are sure of his attention. iSo 
study is more necessary for a preacher than the sttidy 
ci human life and of the human heart To discover 
a man to himself in a light in which he never saw his 
character before, produces a wonderful effect Those 
sermons, though ^e most difScult in composition, are 
not only the most beautiful, but also the most useful, 
which are founded on the Dlustration of some peculiar 
character, or remarkable piece of 'history, in the sacred 
writings ; by pursuing which we may trace, and lay 
open, some of the most secret windings of the human 
heart Other topics of preaching are become trite ; 
but this is an extensive field which hitherto has been 
little explored, and possesses all the advantages of 
being curious, new, and highly useful. Bishop Butler's 
sermon on the character of Balaam is an example of 
this kind of preaching. 



What is always highly adyantageons ?— When are you sure of * 
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Fashion, wiiich operates so extensivelj on hmnaa 
manners, has given to preaching, at diffi^nt times, a 
change of character. This, however, is a torrent 
which swells to-day and subsides to-morrow. Some- 
times poetical preaching is feshionable; sometimes 
philosophical At (me time, it must be all pathetic; 
at another, all argumentative; as some celebrated 
preadier has set the example. Each of these modes 
IS very defective ; and he who conforms himself to it 
will both confine and corrupt his genius. Truth and 
good sense are the sole ba^ on which he can build 
with safe^. Mode and humour are feeble and un* 
steady. Xfo example should be servildy imitated. 
From various examples the preadier may colled 
materials ^ improvement ; but servility of imitation 
extinguishes all genius, or rather proves entire want 
of it 



What has fashion giyen to preaching ?— Said ci each of fhesa 
modes ?*-0f him who eonflnes himmlf to it?— What is the hasit 
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• LECTURE XXVI. 

CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS.— 
INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION, AND 

EXPLICATION. 

Haying already considered what is peculiar to each 
of the three great fields of public speaking, popular 
assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit; we shall now 
treat of what is common to them all, and explain the 
conduct of a discourse or oration in general. 

The parts which compose a regular oration are these 
six ; the exordiiun or introduction, the state or the 
division of the subject, narration or explication, the 
reasoning or arguments, the pathetic part, and the 
conclusion. It is not necessary that each of these 
€nter into every public discourse, nor that they always 
enter in this order. There are many excellent dis- 
courses in which some of these parts are omitted. 
But as they are the constituent parts of a regular 
oration, and as in every discourse some of them must 
occur, it is agreeable to our pres^it purpose to ex* 
amine each of them distinctly. 

The design of the introduction is to conciliate the 
good will of the hearers, to excite their attention, and 
to render them open to persuasion. When the speaker, 
is previously secure of the good will, attention, and 
docility of his audience, a formal introduction may be 
omitted. Respect for his hearers will, in that case, 
require only a short exordium, to prepare them for 
the other parts of his discourse. 



Wliat are the Bal^ects of tbis leotnre ? 

What has already been considered ? — ^What are ire now to treat of! 
~ What are the six parts which compose a regular oration ? — ^What 
Ss said of these ? 

What is the design of the introduction ?— When may a formai 
Introduction be omitted ?— What will a respect for his hearers only 
require? 
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The introduetion is a pari of a discourse, which 
requires no small care. It is always .important to 
begin well ; to make a favourable impi^ion at first 
setttng out, when the minds of the hearers, as yet 
vacant and free, are more easily prejudiced in &vour 
of the speaker. We must add, also, that a good in-, 
troduction is frequently found to be extremely difficult. 
Few parts of a discourse give more trouble to the 
oomposer, or require more delicacy in the execution. 

An introduction should be easy and natural It 
should always be suggested by the subject The 
writer should not plan it, before he has meditated- in 
his own mind the substance of his discourse. By 
taking the opposite course, and composing in the first 
place an introduction, the writer will often find that 
he is either led to lay hold of some oommonplaoe 
topic, or that) instead of the introduction being ao* 
oommodated to the discourse, he is under the necessity 
of accommodating the discourse to the introduction. 

In this part of a discourse, correctness of expression 
should be carefully studied. This is peculiarly requi- 
site, on account of the situation of the hearers. At 
the beginning, they are more disposed to criticise than 
at any other period ; they are then unoccupied by the 
subject and the arguments ; their attention is entirely 
directed to the speaker's style and manner. Care, 
therefore, is requisite to prepossess them in his favour ; 
though too much art must be cautiously avoided, since 
it will then be more easily detected, and will derogate 
fix>m that persuasion, which the other parts of the dis-^ 
course are intended to produce. 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic of 



What does the introduetion require T — What Ii always important I 
•What is farther said of a good introduotion 7 

How should an introduction be?— When should the writer not 
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In this part of a discourse, what should be careful!/ studied ?-— 
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a good introduction. K the speaker begin with an an 
of arrogance, and ostentation, the self-love and pride 
of his hearers will be presently awakened, and follow 
him with a very suspicious eye through the rest of his 
discourse. His modesty should appear, not only in 
his expression, but in his whole manner ; in his looks, 
in his gestures, and in the tone of his voice. Every 
audience is pleased with those marks of respect and 
awe which are paid by the speaker. The modesty, 
however, of an introduction should betray nothing 
mean or abject Together with modesty and defer- 
ence to his hearers, the orator should show a certain 
BmBQ of dignity, arising from persuasion of the justice 
or importance of his subject 

Particular cases excepted, the orator should not put 
^rth all his strength at the beginning ; but it should 
rise and grow upon his hearers, as his discourse ad- 
vances. The introduction is seldom the place for 
vehemence and passion. The audience must be gra- 
dually prepared, before the speaker venture on strong 
and passionate scjutiments. Yet when the subject is 
such that the very mention of it naturally awakens 
some passionate emotion, or when the unexpected 
presence of some person or object in a popular assem- 
oly inflames the speaker, either of these will justify 
an abrupt and ve|iement exordium. Thus, the ap- 
pearance of Catiline in the senate renders the violent 
opening of Cicero's first oration against him very 
natuntl and proper. " Quousque tandem, Catilina, 
abutere patientia nostra ?" Bishop Atterbury, preach- 
ing from this text, ^ Blejssed is he, whosoever shall 
Bot.be offended in me," ventures on this bold exor* 



What if the speaker begin with an air of arrogance ?— In -what 
should hiB modesty appear ? — Erery audience is pleased with 
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dium, — "^ And can any man then be offended in thee^ 
blessed Jesus P which address to our Saviour he con- 
tinues, till he enters on the division of his subject. 
But such introductions should be attempted by very 
few, since they promise so much vehemence and ar> 
dour through the rest of the discourse,* that it is ex 
tremely difficult to satisfy the expectation of the hear 
ers. An introduction should not anticipate any mate> 
rial part of the subject When topics or arguments 
which are afterward to be enlarged upon are lunted at| 
and in part exhibited in the introduction, they lose, 
upon their second appearance, the grace of novelty. 
The impression intended to be made by any capital 
thought is always made with greatest advantage 
when it fs made entire, and in its proper place. 

An introduction should be proportioned in its length 
and kind to th^ discourse which follows it In len^ih, 
as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a large 
portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it is 
no less absurd to load with superb ornaments the 
portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to make the ap- 
proach to a monument as ^y as that to an arbour. 

After the introduction, me proposition or enunci»> 
tion of the subject commonly succeeds ; concerning 
which we shall only observe, that it should be dear 
and distinct, and expressed without affectation, in the 
most concise and simple manner. To this generally 
succeeds the division, or laying down the method dt 
the discourse ; in the management of whidi, the fol 
lowing rules should be carefully observed. 

First, The parts into which the subject is divided 
must be really distinct from each other. It were aa 
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.tbsnrd diyieion, for example, if a speaker should pro- 
pose tx> explain, first the advantages of virtue, and next 
those of justice or temperance ; because the first head 
plainly comprehends the second, as a genus does the 
species. Such a method of proceeding involves the 
eabject in confusion. 

Secondly, We must be careful always to follow the 
.Older of nature ; b^inning with the most simple 
points, with such as are most easily understood, and 
necessary to be first discussed ; and proceeding to 
those which are built upon the former, and suppose 
them to be known. The subject must be divided 
into those parts, into which it is most easily and 
naturally resolved. 

Thirdly, The members of a division ought to ex- 
haust the subject ; otherwise, the division is incom- 
jdete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces only, without 
displaying the whole. 

Fourthly, Let tonciseness and precision be peca- 
£arly studied. A division always appears to most 
advantage, when the several hestds are expressed in 
the clearest, most forcible, and fewest words possible. 
This never &ils to strike the hearer agreeably ; and 
contributes also to make the divisions more easily re- 
membered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary multiplication of heads should 
be ca^utiously avoided. To divide a subject into many 
minute parts^ by endless divisions and subdivisions, 
produces a bad effect in speaking. In a logical trea- 
tise, this maybe proper; but it renders an oration 
hard and dry, and unnecessarily ^tigues the memory. 
A sermon may admit from three to five or six heads, 
including subdivisions ; seldom are more allowable. 

The next constituent part oi a discourse is narration 



Wbat is the second t 

Wbat is the third ? 

What U the fourth T 

What is the fifth ?— How many heads may a sermon admit I 
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k true, or right, or good, and thus to influence their 
practice, reason and argument must constitute the 
foundation of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to aiguments, three things are requi- 
lite.' First, invention of them ; secondly, proper ais-> 
position and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, ex* 
pressing them in the most forcible manner. Inven- 
tion is undoubtedly the most material, and the baeds 
of the rest But in this, art can afford only small 
asdstance. It can aid a speaker, however, in arrang- 
ing and expressing those aiguments which his knowl* 
edge of the subject has discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, we must 
avoid blending those together mat are of a separate 
nature. All arguments whatever are intended to 
prove one of these three things ; that something is 
true, that it is right or fit, or that it is profitable and 
good. Truth, duty, and interest are the three great 
subjects of discussion among men. But the argu* 
men!^ employed upon either of them are gener^ly 
distinct ; and he who blends them all under one topic, 
which he calls his aigument, as in sermons is too 
frequently done, will render his reasoning indistinct 
and inelegant. / 

With respect to the different degrees of strength in 
arguments, the common rule is, to advance in the way 
of climax from the weakest to the most forcible. 
This method is recommended, when the speaker is 
convinced that his cause is clear and easy to be proyed. 
But this rule must not be universally observed. If he 
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distrnflt his caase, and have but one material arga* 
Bient, it is often proper to jJaoe this argument in the 
front ; to prejudice nis hearers early in his favour, 
and thus dispose them to pay attention to the weaker 
reasons which he may anerward introduce. When 
amid a variety of arguments there is one or two more 
fedble than the rest, though proper to be used, Cicero 
advises to ^ace them in the middle, as a situation 
less conspicuous than either the beginning or end of 
ihe tram of reasoning. 

When arguments are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are separated the better. Each can then 
bear to be introduced alone, placed in its full light; 
amplified and omtemplated. But when they are of 
a doubtful or presumptive nature, it is safer to crowd 
them togethes^ to form them into a phalanx, that, 
Hiough individually weak, they may mutually suppcvt 
each other. 

Arguments should never be extended too &r, nor 
multiplied too much. This serves rather to render 
a cause suspicious, than to increase its strength. A 
needless multipHcity of ai^uments burdens the memory, 
and diminii^es the weight of that ccmviction, whidi 
a few well chosen arguments produce. To expand 
them also beyond the bounds of reasonable illustra- 
tion » alwaya enfeebling. When a speaker endea^ 
TOUTS to e^KMe a favourable argument m every light 
possible, &tigued by the effort^ he loses the spirit 
with which he set out; and ends with feebleness, 
what he began wilji force. 
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HaTing attended thus &r to the proper ammge- 
ment of arguments, we proceed to another essential 
part of a discourse, the pathetic, in which, if any 
where, eloauenoe reigns, and exerte its power. On 
this head, the following directions appear useful. 

Consider carefully whether the subject admits the 
pathetic, and renders it proper ; and, if it do, whal 
part of the discourse is most fit for it To determine 
these points belongs to good sense. Many subjects 
admit not the pathetic ; and even in those that aro 
susceptible of it; an attempt to excite the passions in 
a wrong place may expose an orator to ridicule. It 
may in general be ol^erved, that if we expect any 
emotion which we raise to have a lasting effect, we 
must secure in our favour the undenrtanding and jud^ 
ment. The hearers must be satisfied that there are 
sufficient grounds for their engaging in the cause with 
zeal and ardour. When argument and reasoning 
have produced their full efiect, the pathetic is admit- 
ted with the gi'eatest force and propriety. 

A speaker should cautiously avoid giving his hearers 
warning that he intends to excite their passions. Every 
thing of this kind chills their sensibility. There is 
also a great difference between telling the hearers that 
they ought to be moved, and actually moving them. 
To every emoticai or passion nature has adapted cer- 
tain corresponding objects ; and without netting these 
before the mind, it is impossible for an orator to excite 
that emotion. We .are warmed with ~ gratitude, we 
are touched with compassion, not when a speaker 
shows us that these are noble dispositions, and that it 



Haying thm attended to the propflr aiRangeniBnt of argnnnMits, to 
what do we now proceed ? 

What dhonld be carefully eooiddered t — What maj in general h« 
i^bserred ?— Of what mnflt the hearers be satiefled T^When !• tbm 
pathetic admitted ? 

What should a speaker cantloasly arold ?-~What is the effect of 
this ?— In what is there a great difference ? — ^To every emotion or 
passion wliat has nature done !-~Said of setting thesa before tb* 
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I k oar duly to feel them ; nor when he exclaims againsi 

na for our indifference and coldness. Hitherto he has 
addressed only our reason or consdence. He musl 
describe the landness and tenderness of our friend ; 
he must exhibit the distress suffered b^ the person for 
whom he would interest us. Then, and not before^ 
our hearts begin to be touched ; our gratitude, our 
compassion b^ns to flow. The basis, therefore, of 
all successful execution in pathetic oratory is to paint 
the object of that passion which we desire to raise in 
the most natural and striking manner ; to describe it 
with such circumstances as are likely to awaken it in 
the minds of others. 

To succeed in the pathetic, it is necessary to attend 
to the proper language of the passions. This, if we 
consult nature, we shall ever find is unaffected and 
simple. It may be animated by b<^ and strong 
figures, but it will -have no ornamept, no finery. There 
is a great difference between painting to the imagina- 
tion and to the heart The one may be done with 
deliberation and coolness ; the other must always be 
rapid and ardent In the former, art and labour may 
l)e suffered to appear ; in the latter,. no proper effect 
can be produced, unless it be the work of nature only. 
Hence, all digressions should be avoided which may 
interrupt or turn aside the swell of passion. Hence, 
comparisons are always dangerous, and commonly 
quite improper in the midst of the pathetic. It is also 
' to be observed, that violent emotions cannot be lasting. 
The pathetic, therefore, should not be prolonged too 

much. Due regard should always be preserved to 

f 

Mind ?— What must he do ?— What is the effeet ?— What ia tiM ba«i% 
thnreforei of saccMsfol exeeation in pathetic oratory ? 

To succeed in the pathetic, what ia necessary ? — ^Thia, if we eon- 
rait nature, we shall erer find what ?— It may be what ?— There is a 
great difference between what ? — ^Said of the one ?— The other ?— Of 
the former ?— The latter ?— Hence, what should be ayqided ?— Htoee, 
what are dangerous ? — What iit also to be obserred ?— The pathetic, 
therefore, should not be what ?— ^id of attempting to carry tha 
beareca farther in passion than they wiU follow t 

1^ 
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fdiat the hearers will bear ; for he who attempts to 
cany them farther in passion than they will Mow 
him, frustrates his purpose. By endeayouring to warm 
them too much, he takes the surest method of free^g 
them completely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a dis 
course, a few words wiU be suffident Sometimes^ 
the whole pathetic part comes in most properly at the 
conclusion. Sometimes, when the discourse has been 
altogether argumentative, it is proper to conclude with 
summing up the arguments, placing them in one view, 
and leaving the impression ot them full and strong on 
the minds of the hearers. For the great rule of a 
conclusion, and what nature obviously suggests, is, 
place that last oh which you choose to rest thestrength 
of your cause. 

In every kind of public speaking, it is important to 
hit the precise time of oonduding ;* to bring the dis* 
course just io a point.; neither ending abruptly and 
ufiexp^Ttedly, nor disappointing the eiqped;ation of the 
hearers, when they look for the end of the discourse. 

The speaker should always close "With dimity and 
q>irit, that the minds of the hearers may be mt wann^ 
and that ^ej may depart with a &vouraUe impres- 
i^on of the subject and of himself. 



Where does the -pathetic part come in most properly ?— When th« 
liseourse has been altogether argnmentatiTo, how ifl It proper to mb* 
dnde ?— What is the great, role of a eonolnsion t 

In every kind of public speaking, what la importuit f 

Bow th^tild the speaker alwayt «Uiit ! 
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PBONUNOIAtlON 0& DEIilYBRr. 

Thk great objects to which every public speaka 
dionld direct his attention in forming his delivery are. 
first, to speak so as to be fully and easily understood 
by his heareiB ; and next, to express himself with such 
grace and energy as to please and to move them. 

To be fully and easily understood, the chief requi- 
sites are, a due degree of loudness of voice, distinctr 
ness, slowness, and propriety of pronundation. 

To be heard is undoubtedly the first requisite. The 
speaker must endeavour to fill with his voice the 
space occupied by the assembly. Though this power 
of voice is in a great measure a natural talent, it may 
Teceive considerable assistance from art Much de- 
pends on the proper pitch and management of the 
vcHce. Every man has three ptches in his voice ; the 
high, the middle, and the low. The high is used in 
calling abud to some one at a distance ; the low ap- 
|>roa(£es to a whisper; the middle is that which is 
employed in comition conversation, and which should 
generally be used in public speaking. For it is a great 
eifor to suppose, that the highest pitch of the voice is 
requisite, to be well heard by a great assembly. This 
b confounding two things materially different, loud- 



What Is the subject of this lecture t 

What are the great objects to which ereiy public speaker should 
^Urect his attention ? 

To be fUly aud easily understood, what are the chief reqnl- 
■ites? 

, What Is the first requisite ?— What must the speaker endeaTonr 
to do ?— Said of this power of the voice ?— Of its pitch and manage- 
■lentT—How many pitches has erery man fn his yoice?— What 
■re they ?— Said of the high ?— The low ?>-The middle ?— What is 
mgmA wror ?~What two things is this confounding ?>-Said of the 
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Dess or strength of sound with the key or note on whidi 
we speak. The voice may he rendered louder without 
altering the key ; and the speaker will always he able 
to ^ve most body, most persevering force of sound, 
to that pitch of voice to which in conversation he is 
accustomed. Whereas, if he b^n on the highes 
key, he will fatigue himself and speak with pain 
and whenever a man speaks with pain to himsefi; he 
is al«irays heard with pain by his audience. Give thi 
voice, therefore, full strength and swell <^ sound, but 
always pitch it on your ordinary speaking key ; a 
greater quantity <^ voice should never be uttered, than 
can be atibrded without pain, and without any extra- 
ordinary effort To be wdi heard, it is useful for a 
speaker to fix his eye on some of the most distant 
persons in the assembly, and to consider himself as 
speaking to them. We naturally and mechanically 
utter out words with such strength, as to be heard by 
one to whom we address ourselves, provided he be 
within the reach of our voice. This is the case ia 
public speaking, as well as in common conversation. 
But it must be remembered, that speaking too loudly 
is peculiarly offensive. The ear is wounded, when 
the voice comes upon it in rumbling, indistin(it masa- 
es ; besides, it appears as if assent were demanded by 
mere vehemence and force of sound. 

To being well heard, and clearly understood, dia 
tinctness of articulation is more conducive, perhi^ 
than mere loudness of sound. The quantity cf sound 
requisite to fill even a large space is less than is com 
monly supposed ; with distinct articulation, a man of 
a weak voice will make it extend farther t^\an the 



•dTsntages of pitehlng th« rolee in the oonT«fmtia& kcj ?— Said of 

beginning on the highest key ?— What shonid we gire the ToiM. 
thflrefore ?--To be well heard, what is us«ftii for a speaker ?— Said 
of the effect of speaking too loudly ? 

What is more conducive than mere loudness of sound to beiaf 
well heard and clearly understood ?— What is said of a quantity 
of Mund filing a large place ?— Of a man of a weak roiea with 4i«> 
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atroxigtist voice can reach without it This, therefore^ 
demands peculiar attention. The speaker must give 
every sound its due proportion, and make every syl» 
lable, and even every letter, be heard distinctly. To i 
succeed in this, rapidity of pronunciation must be. 
avoided. A liifeless, drawling method, however, is' 
not to be indulged. To pronounce with a proper de- 
gree of slowness, and wilJi full and dear articulation, 
cannot be too industriously studied, nor too earnestly 
recommended. Such pronunciation gives weight and 
dignity to a discourse. It assists the voice by the 
pauses and rests which it allows it more easily to 
make ; and it enables the speaker to swell all his 
sounds with more energy and more music. It assists 
him also in preserving a due command of himself; 
whereas, a rapid and hurried manner excites that flut* 
ter of spirits, which is the greatest enemy to all right 
executicNa in oratory. 

To the propriety of pronunciadon nothing is moi^ 
c<Miduciye than giving to every word which we ut^ 
ter that sound which the most polite usage appror 
priates to it^ in opposition to broad, vulgar, or pro* 
vincial pronunciation* On this subject, however^ 
ij^ritten instructions avail nothing. But there is one 
observation which it may be usdM to make. In our 
language, every word of. more syllables than one^ 
has one accented syllable. The genius of the Ian. 
guage requires the voice to mark that syllable by a 
stronger percussion, and to pass more dighUy over 
the rest The same accent should be given every 
word in public speaking and in common discourse.] 
Many persons err in this respect When they speak 

tlxict articulflktion ? — ^What mast the epeaker do f>-To succeed in 
this, what mast be ayoided t— What i9 not to be indnlged 7-^ What 
•annot be too industrioudy studied 7 — Said of such pronunciation 2 
*-How does it aasist the voice ?— How does it assist the speaker ? 
What is conduciTe to propriety of pronunciation ?— On this sub* 

fet,do written instructions avail anything ?— What is the obserra 
Q which it is thought useful to make ?— How do many err in thia 
xefpect ?— Said of this error ? 

16* 
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in public and with solemnity, they pronounce differ- 
enUy from what they do at other times. They dwell 
upon syllables, and protract them ; they multiply ao- 
cents on the same word, from a false idea that it give 
gravity and force to their discourse, and increases th 
pomp of public declamation. But this is one of th 
greatest feults which can be committed in pronuncia 
tion ; it constitutes what is termed a theatrical <» 
mouthing manner, and gives an artificial, affected air 
to speech, which detracts greatly from its agreeable- 
iless and its impression. 

We shall now treat of those higher parte of de- 
livery, by studying which a speaker endeavoure, not 
merely to render himself intelligible, but to give grace 
and force to what he utters. These may be compre- 
hended under four heads,— emphasis, pauses, tones, 
and gestures. 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger sound 
of voice, by which we distinguish the accented syllar 
ble of some word, on which we intend to lay particular 
stress, and to show how it affecte the rest of the sen- 
tence. To acquire the proper management of em- 
phasis, the only rule is, study to acquire it just con- 
ception of the force and spirit of those sentiments 
which you are to deliver. In all prepared discourses, 
it would be extremely useful, if they were read over 
or rehearsed in private, with a view of ascertaining 
the proper emphasis, before they were pronounced in 
public; marking, at the same time, the emphatical 
words in every sentence, or at least in the most ina- 
portant parte of the discourse, and fixing them wel 
m memory. A caution, however, must be given 
against i^ultiplying emphatical words too much. They 
become striking, only when used with prudfint reaerveii 

What are ve now to treat of ?— Under how many heads may thiMM 
be comprehended ? 

What is meant by emphasis ?— What tale is giren to acquire th« 
Iproper management of emphasis ? — What would be useAil in all pre* 
pared discourses ?--What caution is given ? 
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V Oiey recur too frequentlj, if a speaker attempt to 
render every, thing he says of high importance by a 
multitude of strong emphasis, thoy^will soon fiul to 
exdte the attention of his hearers. 

Next to emphasis, pauses demand attention. They 
we of two kinds ; first, emphatical pauses ; and se 
eondly, sudi as mark the distinction of sense. An 
emphatical pause is made afler something has been 
said of peculiar moment, on which we wish to fix the 
hearers' attention. Sometimes a matter of importance 
is preceded by a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same efiect with strong emphasis, and are 
subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution 
just now given, of not repeating them too frequentiy. 
jPor, as tibiey excite uncommon attention, and conse- 

Suently raise expectation, if this be not fiilly answered, 
iey oocasioa disappointment and disgust 
But the most frequent and the principal use of poo^ 
ees is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the 
same time to permit the speaker to draw his breath ; 
and the proper management of such pauses is one of 
the most nice and difficult articles in delivery. A pro^ 
per command of the breath is peculiarly requisite. To 
obtain this, ev^ speaker should be very careful to 
provide a full supply of breath for what he is to utter* 
it is a great mistake to suppose that the breath mufll 
be drawn only at the end oi a period, when the voiee 
is allowed to falL It may easily be gathered at the 
intervals of a period, when the voice suffers only a 
momentary suspension. By this management, a suffi- 
cient supply may be obtained for carrying on the 
longest ^>«riod, without imprc^per interruptions. 



Next to emphasis, what demand atMntion ?-~What are the two 
klnda ?— When ie an emphatioal pause made ?— What effeet hava 
Mfih paoseet and to what are they suhjeot ?— Why ? 

What is the most frequent and principal use of pauses ?~What ki 
peouliarl^ requisite ?— To obtain this, what should erery speaker dot 
<^What is a preat mistake ?— When may it easily be gathered t—Bj 
Jttila auuiafeiBexit, what maj be obtained ? 
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Pauses in public disbouise must be formed upon 
ihe manner in which we expiess ouiselFes in sensible 
conversation, and not upon the stiff, artificial manner 
which we acquire from perusing books aocoiding to 
common punctuation. Punctuation, in general, is 
very arbitrary; often capricious and false; dictating 
a uniformity of tone in the pauses, which is extremely 
unpleasing. For it must be ob^et^red, that to rendea 
pauses graceful and expressiye^ ibof must not only be 
made in the right {daces, but also be acoompanied by 
proper tones of voice ; by which the nature of thes^ 
pauses is intimated much more than by their lengthy 
which can ne^er be exactly measured. Sometimes, 
only a slight and simple suspension pi the voice is 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence is vequiaite ; 
and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence which 
mark the conclusion of a period. In these cases, a 
speaker is to regulate himsctlf by the manner in which 
he speaks when engaged in earnest discourse with 
others. • 

In reading or reciting verse, there is a peculiar diffi- 
oulty in middng the pauses with propnety. There 
^re two kinds of pauses, which belong to die music 
of verse ; one at the end oi a line, and the other in 
the middle of it Rhyme always renders the former 
sensible, and compels observance of it in jm>nuncia- 
tion. In blank verse, it is less perceivable; and when 
there is no suspension of the aense, it has been doubt 
ed whether, in leading isuch verse, any regard should | 
be paid to the dose of a line. On the stage, indeed^ I 
where the appeanmoe of speaking in verse should be 
avoided, the dose of such lines as make no pause is 



How BMist pavsM iA publto dlaoodrMs b* formed f^-What U nil 
of panotuation ?— How are panaos rendered graeefbl and expresilTe t 
*->In all eases, how is the speaker to regulate himself? 

What Is said of reading and reciting Terse * — How many paoMi 
fern there whieh belong to the mnsio of verse I — What does thjmm 
rauter the fonner 7— How is It in blank vena t— How ihoidd tt te 
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the sense Bhould not be rendered perceptible to the 
ear. On other occasions, we ought, for the sake of 
melody, to read blank verse in such manner as tc 
make each line sensible to the ear. In attempting this, 
however, every appearance of singsong and tone must 
be cautiously avoided. The close of a line, whero 
there is no pause in the meaning, should be marked 
only by so slight a suspension <rf sound as may dis- 
tinguish the passage from one line to another, withoni 
injuring the sense. 

The pause in the middle of the line falls after Um 
4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllable, and no other. When 
this pause coincides with the slightest division in the 
sense, the line may be read with ease ; as in the fim 
two lines of Pope's Messiah : 

Te nymphs ot Solyma, befin the song. 

To heayenly themes subl&ner straini oelonf . 

But if words that have so intimate a connexion as 
not to admit even a momentary separation, be divided 
from each other by this cesural pause, we then per- 
ceive a conflict between the sense and sound, which 
renders it difficult to read such lines gracefully. In 
such cases, it is best to sacrifice sound to sense. For 
instance, in the following lines of Milton : 

What in me ig dar!c« 
DlumiiM ; what U low, raise and support. 

Tlie sense clearly dictates the pause after **illn- 
mine," which ought to be observed ; though if melody 
only were to be regarded, " illumine " should be con- 
nected with what follows, and no pause made befoie 
the 4th or 6th syllable. So also in the following line 
of Pope's Epistle to Arbuthnot : 

on the stage ? — Rt)w on other occasions ?— In attempting this, what 
should be ayoidcd ?— What farther directions are given for reading 
blank verse ?— Example. 

What is fhrther said on the subjeet ?~Example from Miltou.— 
Remarks thereon ?-~]Szample from Pope^k Epistle to Arbuthnot.— 
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I sit ; with ndelTiUtjI rfftd. 

The ear pointa out the pause as fEtlling after ^ sad,** 
the fourth syllable. But to separate ^ sad " and ^ civi 
lity ^ would be veiy bad reading. The sense allows 
no other pau«e than after the second syllable, ^ait;** 
which, therefore, is the only one to be observed. 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronunciation, 
which are different both from emphasis and pauses ; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, tibe notes or 
variations of sound which are employed in public 
speaking. The most material instruction which can 
be given on this subject is, to form the tones of public 
n)eaking upon the tones of animated conversation. 
Every one who i& engage^ in speaking on a subject 
which interests him ne^y, has an eloquent, persua- 
sive tone and manner. But when a speaker departs 
from his natural tone of expression, he becomes frigid 
and unpersuasive. Nothing is more absurd than to 
suppose, that as soon as a speaker ascends a pulpit, ot 
rises in a public assembly, he is instantly to lay aside 
the voice with which he expresses himself in private, 
and to assume a new, studied tone, and aeadenoe 
altogether different from his natural manuer. This 
has vitiated all delivery, and has given rise to cant 
and tedious monotony. Let every puUio speaker 
guard against this error. Whether he speak in private 
or in a great assemUv, let him remember tiian ne still 
speaks. Let him take nature for his guide, and she 
will teach him to express his sentiments and feelings 
in such manner, as to make the most forcible and 
pleasing impression upon the minds of his hearers. 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is called 
action in public discourse, liie best rule -is, attend 
to the looks and gesture in which earnestness, indigna- 

To what do we now proceed T^Oonsisting inwhat ?— What instnie- 
UOQ is giyen ?— What has eyery one ?— what when he departs fron 
Ml natural tone.c^^zpxession ?— Nothing is more absurd than what t 
—What has this done ?.— What should ererr speaker do ? 

What now remains to be treated of ?— What Is the best rnlel^ 
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Htm, compassion, or any other emotion discovers itself 
to most advantage in the common intercourse of men ; 
snd let these be vour model. A public speaker must, 
however, adopt that manner which is most natural to 
himsel£ His motions and gestures ought all to exhibit 
that kind of expression which nature has dictated to 
faim ; and unless this be the case, no study can prevent 
their appealing stiff and forced. But, though nature 
18 the basis on whidi every grace of gesture must be 
founded, yet there is room for some improvements of 
art The study of action consists chiefly in guarding 
against awkward and disagreeable motions, and iii 
learning to perform such'ds are natural to the speaker, 
in the most graceM manha*. Numerous are the rules 
which writers have laid down for the attainment of a 
proper gesticulation. But written instructions on this 
subject can be of little service. To become useful 
they must be exemplified. A few of ' the simplest 
precepts, however, may be observed with advantage, 
fevery speaker should study -to preserve as much dig- 
nity as possible in the attitude of. his body. He 
diould generally prefer an erect posture ; his position 
filiould DC firm, that he may have the fullest and freest 
command of all his^ motions. If any inclination be 
used, it should be toward the hearers, which is a natural 
expression of earnestness. The countenanoe should 
correspond with the i^ature of the discourse; and, 
when no particular emotion is expressed, a serious and. 
manly look is always to be preferred. The eves 
should never be fixed entirely on any one object^ but 
move easily round tiie audience. In motion made 
with the hands consists the principal part of ffesture 
in speaking. It is natural for the right hand to be 
employed more frequently than the left Warm etoo-* 
tions require the exercise of them both together. But 

H ■ I I II II II. I I 

What mannOT miut a pnblie speaker adopt f— What do«8 the itvdy 
of action eonaist in 1— What have mriten done T-^-^ald of wzittMi 
Initrnctloni ?~What dirtctioni <re girent 
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whether a speaker gesticulate with one or with hotk 
his hands, it is important that all his motions be easy 
and unrestrained. Narrow and confined movementa 
are iisually ungraceful; and, consequently, motions 
made with the hands should proceed from the shoul- 
der, rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular move* 
ments are to be avoided. Oblique motions are moat 
pleasing and graceful. Sudden and rapid motions 
are seldom good. Earnestness can be fully expressed 
without their assistance. 

We cannot conclude this subject, without earnestly 
admonishing every speaker to guard against affecta- 
tion, which is the destruction of good delivery. Let 
his manner, whatever it be, be his own ; neither imi- 
tated from another, nor taken from some imaginary- 
model^ which is imnatural to him. Whatever is na- 
tive, though attended by several defects, is likely to 
please, because it shows us the man ; and because it 
has the appearance of proceeding from the heart To 
attain a delivery extremely correct and graceful is 
what few can expect ; since so many natural talents 
must concur in its formation. But to acquire a forcible ' 
and persuasive manner is within the power of most 
persons. They need only to dismiss bad habits, follow 
nature, and speak in public as they do in private* 
when they speak in earnest, and from the heart 



LECTURE, XXTX. 
MEANS OF IMPROYINi^ IN XLOQ^ENCB 

To those who are anxious to excel in any of the 

higher kin^ of oratory, nothing is more necessary 

^■■> ■« It I 

What admonition is giren ?— What is said of attaining a dfdlTery 
extremely eorroct and graceful?— Of nequirini; a foroihle and per- 
fuaslTe manner ? 



What If the •ntijoet of this leetore t 



r 
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fiian to citltiyate habits of the several virtues, and to 
refine and improve their moral feelings. A true ora- 
tor must possess generous sentiments, warm feelings, 
and a mind turned towards admiration of those ^eat 
and high objects, which men are by nature formed to 
venerate. Connected with the manly virtues, he 
should possess strong and tender sensibility to all the 
mjuries, distresses, and sorrows of his fellow-creatures. 

Next to moral qualifications, what is most requisite 
for an orator is a fund of knowledge. There is no 
art by which eloquence can be taught, in any sphere, 
without a sufficient acquaintance with what belongs 
to that sphere. Attention to the ornaments of style 
can only assist an orator in setting off to advantage 
the stock of materials which he possesses ; but the 
materials themselves must be derived from other 
sources than from rhetoric. A pleader must make 
himself completely acquainted with the law ; he must 
possess all that learning and experience which can be 
useful for supporting a cause, or convincing a judge. 
A preacher must apply himself closely to the study 
of divinity, of practical religion, of morals, and of 
human nature ; that he may be rich in all topics of 
instruction and persuasion. He who wishes to excel, 
in the supreme council of the nation, or in any public 
assembly, should be tlioroughly acquainted with the 
business that belongs to such assembly ; and should 
attend with accuracy to all the facts which may be 
tie subject of question or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge peculiar to his profession, a 
pubUc speaker should be acquainted with the general 
circle of polite literature. Poetry he will find useful 
for embellishing his style, for suggesting lively ima- 



To exeel !ii any of tbe higher kinds of oratory, what is necessary? 

Next to moral qualifications, what is most requisite for an orator ? 
->What must a pleader do?— A preacher ?•— He who wishes to exed 
In the supreme council of the nation or in an^ public assembly ? 

What next should a public speaker be acquainted withf— IIow 

16 
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ges, or pleasing illusions. History may be still more 
advantageous ; as the knowledge of facts, of eminent 
characters, and of the course of human affairs, finds 
place on many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge, 
even in subjects not immediately connected with his 
profession, will expose a public speaker to many dis- 
advantages, and give his rivab, who are better quali 
fied, a decided superiority. 

To every one, who wishes to excel in eloquence, 
application and industry cannot be too much recom- 
mended. Without this, it is impossible to excel in 
any thing. No one ever became a distinguished 
pleader, or preacher, or speaker, in* any assembly, 
without previous labour and application. Industry, 
indeed, is not only necessary to every valuable acqui- 
sition, but it is designed, by Providence, as the season- 
ing of every pleasure, without which, life is doomed 
to languish. No enemy is so destructive, both to 
honourable attainments, and to the real and spirited 
enjoyment of life, as that relaxed state of mind, which 
proceeds fi-om indolence and dissipation. He, who is 
destined to excel in any art, will be distinguished by 
enthusiasm for that art ; which, firing his mind with 
the object in view, will dispose him to relish every 
necessary labour. This was the characteristic of the 
•great men of antiquity; and this must distinguish 
moderns who wish to imitate them. This honoura- 
ble enthusiasm should be cultivated by students in 
oratory. If it be wanting to youth, manhood will 
,flag exceedingly. 

Attention to the best models contributes greatiy to 



vtU he find poetiy lueftil T^History T^Wluii irlll ddkleacy of 
•Imowledge eicpoM Urn to ? 

What ia recommended ?— Said of Its importanoe?-- What ia Uiutea- 

5^ designed by ProTidenoe tat T— What is said of a relaxed state d 
nd which proceeds troia. Indolenee and dissipation ?— VHiat is h« 
distinguished for who Is destined to excel in any art ? — This was th« 
eharacterisUo of whom ?~Miist distinguish whom T^Shoold he ««1- 
tiTated by whom !— What If it be wanUng to youth ? 
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knprovement in the wts of spealdng and wriimg. 
Every one, indeed, should endeavour to have some- 
thing that is ^is own, that is peculiar to himself, and 
will distinguish his style. Genius is certainly de- 
pressed, or the want of it betrayed, by slavish imita- 
tion. Yet, no genius is so original, as not to receive 
improvement from proper examples in style, compo- 
sition, and delivery. They always afford some new 
ideas, and sprve to enlarge and correct oar own. 
They quicken the current of thought, and excite 
emulation. 

In imitating the style of a favourite author, a mate- 
rial distinction should be observed, between written 
and spoken language. These are, in reality, two 
different modes of communicating ideas. In books, 
we expect correctness, precision, all redundancies 
pruned, all repetitions avoided, language completely 
polished. Speaking allows a more easy, copious 
style, and less confined by rule ; repetitions may often 
be requisite ; parentheses may sometimes be orna- 
mental ; the same thought must often be placed in 
different points of view ; since the hearers can catch 
it only from the mouth of the speaker, and have not 
the opportunity, as in reading, of turning back again, 
and of contemplating what they do not entirely com- 
prehend. Hence, the style of many good authors 
would appear stiff^ affected, and even obscure, if 
transferred into a popular oration. How unnatural, 
for instance, would Lord Shaftsbury's sentences sound 
in the mouth of a public speaker ? Some kinds of 
public discourse, indeed, such as that of the pulpit, 



What fa «ttfd of attention to tbe be^t models ? — What phonld eyery 
one endeaTour to hayn? — What is the effeet of filaylsh ittiitatloa 
Upon geuius?— Said x)f the intprovement of geniiu ? — What do they 
do? 

In imitating the style of a fayorite author, what shonld be ob* 
seryed ?— What do we expect in books ?— What does speaking allow t 
—Hence, how would the style of many good authors appear ? — What 
instanee is adduced ?— -In what kind of public discourses would thifl 
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where more accurate preparation and more studied 
style are allowable, would admit such a manner better 
than others, which are expected to approach nearer 
to extemporaneous speaking. But still there is gene- 
rally such a difference between a composition, intend* 
ed only to be read, and one proper to be spoken, as 
should caution us against a close and improper imi- 
tation. 

The composition of some authors approaches near» 
to the style of speaking, than that of others, and they 
may therefore be imitated with more safety. In dur 
own language. Swift and Bolingbroke are of this de- 
scription. The former, though correct, preserves the 
easy and natural manner of an unaffected speaker. 
The style of the latter is more splendid ; but still it is 
the style of speaking, or rather of declamation. 

Frequent exercise, both in composing and speaking, 
is a necessary means of improvement That kind of 
composition is most use^, which is connected with 
the profession, or sort of public speaking, to which 
persons devote themselves. This ihey should ever 
Keep in view, and gradually inure themselves to it. 
At the same time, they should be cautious not to allow 
themselves to compose negligently on any occasion. 
He, who wishes to write or speak correcdy, should, 
in the most trivial kind of composition, in writing a 
letter, or even in common conversation, study to ex- 
press himself with propriety. By this, we do not 
mean that he is never to write or speak, but in elabo- 
rate and artificial language. This would introduce 



1m allowable better tbaa in othevt t'-Bvt stUl thert is a diffenaA* 
between what ?— As should caution us against what ? 

What is said of the composition of some authors ? — In our own 
language, who are of this description ? — Said of the former ? — TIm 
•t jle of the latter I 

What is a necessary means of improrement ?— What kind of oom- 

Eosition is the most useful ? — At the same time, of what should they 
e cautious ? — What direction is giTon to him who wishes to writa 
•r speak correctly ?-— By this what is not meant ?— What would thii 
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stiffness and affectation, infinitely worse than the 
greatest negligence. But we must observe, that thei6 
IS, in everything, a proper and becoming manner: 
and, on the contrary, there is also an awkward per- 
formance of the same thing. The becoming manner 
fi often the most light, and seemingly most careless ; 
but taste and attention are requisite* to seize the just 
idea of it. That idea, when acquired, should be kept 
in view, and upon it should be formed whatever we 
write or speak. 

Exercises. in speaking have always been recom- 
mended to students ; and, when under proper regula- 
tion, must be of great use. Those public and pro- 
miscuous societies, in which numbers are brought 
together, who are fi-equently of low stations and occu- 
pations; who are connected by no common bond of 
union, except a ridiculous rage for public speaking, 
and have no other object in view, than to exhibit theu* 
supposed talents, are institutions, not only useless, but 
injurious. They are calculated to become seminaries 
of licentiousness, • petulance and faction. Even the 
allowable meetings,, into which students of oratory 
may form themselves, need direction, in order to ren- 
der them useful. If their subjects of discourse be 
improperly chosen; if they support extravagant w 
indecent to{»cs ; if they indulge themselves in loose 
and flimsy declamation ; or accustom themselves with- 
out preparation to speak pertly on all subjects, they 
will unavoidably acquire a very faulty and vicious 
taste, in speaking. It should, therefore, be recom* 
mended to all those who are members of such socie- 
ties, to attend to the choice of their subjects ; to take 
care that they be useful and manly, either connected 



latroduce ?— What is observed ?— What is of ten^ the becoBiing maft- 
neir T— What are reqaisite ?— Said of that idea ? 

Said of exercises in speaking ?— Of public and promiscuoos 8o> 
eielies ?--0f allowable meetings ?— What should therefore be recom' 
Blended ?— By these means what will they gradually form 7 
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witli the course of their studies, or related to morals 
and taste, to action and life. They should also be 
temperate in the practice of speaking ; not speak too 
often, nor on subjects of which they are ignorant ; but 
only when they have proper materials for a discouree, 
and have previously considered ^and digested liie sub- 
ject In speaking, they should he cautious alwajrs to 
keep good sense and persuasion if view, rather than 
a show of eloquence. By these means, they will 
gradually form themselves to a manly, correct, and 
persuasive manner of speaking. 

It may now be asked, of what use will the study 
of critical and rhetorical vrriters be, to those who wish 
to excel in eloquence ? They certainly ought not to 
be neglected; and yet) perhaps, very mudi cannot 
be expected from them. It is, however, from the 
original andent writers, that the greatest advantage 
may be ^derived; and it is a disgrace to any one, 
whose profession calls him to speak in public, to be 
unacquainted with them. In all the ancient rhetorical 
writers, there is indeed one defect ; they are too sys- 
tematical. They aim at doing too much ; at reducing 
rhetoric to a perfect art, which may even supply in- 
vention with materials, on every subject : so that one 
would suppose they expected to form an orator by 
rule, as they would form a carpenter. But in reality, 
all that can be done, is to assist and enlighten taste, 
and to point out to genius the course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle was the first who took rhetoric out of th 
hands of the sophists, and founded it on reason and 
solid sense. Some of the profoundest observation 
which have been made on the passions and mannen 
of men, are to be found in his treatise on Rhetoric; 



'from what writers may the greatest adrantage be derired. hf 
thofie who wish to ezeel in eloquence?— What is the defect of th« 
ancient rhetorical writers ?•— What can be done to form an orator ? v 

Who flrot founded rhetoric on reason and soUd sense ? — When 
maj the profonndest obsf rratioos on the passions and manneai o( 
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though in ihis, as in all his writings, his great a)nci«>. 
€1668 ofi>en renders him obscure. The Greek rhetori- 
cians, who succeeded him, most of whom are now 
lost, improved on his foundation. Two of them still 
remain, Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionysius of Hali- 
camassos. Both wrote on the construction of sen 
tences, and deserve to be consulted; particularly 
Dionjsius, who is a veiy accurate and judicious critic 
To recomme^ the rhetorical writings of Cicero is 
superfluous. Whatever, on the subject of eloquence, 
is suggested by so great an orator, must be worthy of 
attention. His most extensive work, on this subject, 
is that Be Oratore, None of his writinop are more 

o 

highly finished than this treatise. The dialogue is 
polite; the characters are well supported, and the 
management of the whole is beautiful and pleasing. 
The Orator ad M, Brutum is also a valuable treatise ; 
and, indeed, through all Cicero's rhetorical works 
are displayed those sublime ideas of eloquence which 
are calculated to form a just taste, and to inspire 
that enthusiasm for the art^ which is highly condu- 
cive to excellence. 

But of all ancient writers on the subject of oratonr, 
the most instructive and most useful is Quintilian. £Lis 
institutions abound with good sense, and discover a 
taste, in the highest degree just and accurate. Al- 
most all the principles of good critidsm are found in 
them. He has well digested the ancient ideas con- 
cerning rhetoric, and has delivered his instructioiis in 
el^ant and polished language. 



men be found ?— Who improred on his foundation ?— Do any of 
tbfem sUli remain ?— What did th^ write on ? 

What is superflnons ? — ^Why ? — ^Which is Cicero's most extemdrt 
work on eloquence ?— What is said of this treatise ? — What is said 
to be displayed in all of Oieero*s rhetorical works ? 

Of aU the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, who is th« 
most instructire and useftil ?— What is said of his institutions ? 
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LECTURE XXX. 

COMPARATIVE MERIT OP THE ANCIENTS AND 

MODERNS. 

# •• 

A VERT curious question has been agitated, with 
Regard to the comparative merit of the ancients and 
moderns. In France this dispute was carried on withi 
great heat between Boileau and Madame Dacier, for 
the ancients, and Perrault and La Motte, for the mo- 
dems. Even at this day, men of letters are dividea 
on the subject A few reflections upon it may bo 
useful. 

To decry the ftncient classics is a vain attempt* 
Their reputation is established upon too soh'd a foun- 
dation to be shaken. Imperfections may be traced in 
their writings : but to discredit their works in general, 
can belong only to peevishness or prejudice. The 
approbation of the public through so many centuries, 
establishes a verdict in their favour, from which there 
is no appeal 

In matters of mere reasoning the world may be long 
in error ; and systems of philosophy often have a cur- 
rency for a time, and then die. But in objects of taste 
there is no such fallibility; as they depend not on 
knowledge and science, but upon sentiment and feel- 
ing. Now the universal feeling of mankind must be 
right ; Homer and Virgil, therefore, must continue to 
stand upon the same ground which they have so long 
occupied 



What U the eubject of this lecture ? 

A question h&s been agitated coDceming what ?— Between whom 
has this dispute been carried on ? 

What is a vain attempt ? — Why ? — What establishes a verdict la 
favour of the ancient cliwsics, from which there is no appeal ? 

In what may the world be long in error ?— What is there not in 
olgects of taste ?— What do objects of taste depend on ?— What most 
be right ? — Hence, what is said of Homer and Yirg^ ? 
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Let us guard, however, against blind veneration for 
die ancients, and institute a fair comparison between 
them and the modems. If the ancients had the pre- 
eminence in genius, yet the modems must have some 
advantage in all arts, which are improved by the 
natural progress of knowledge. 

Hence, in natural phUosophy, astronomy, chemis-. 
tiy, and'0ther sciences, which rest upon observation of 
fitcte, tlie modems have a decided superiority over 
the andents. Perhaps, too, in precise reasoning, phi- 
losophers of modem ages are superior to those of an- 
cient times ; as a more extensive literary intercourse 
has contributed to sharpen the faculties of men. The 
modems have also the superiority in history and in 
political knowledge ; owing to the extension of com- 
merce, the discov^ of dfierent countries, the supe- 
rior facility of intercourse, and the multiplicity of 
events and revolutions, which have taken place in the 
world. In poetry, likewise, some advantages have 
been gained, in point of regularity and accuracy. In 
dramatic performances, improvements have certainly 
been made upon the ancient models. The variety of 
dbaracters is greater ; greater skill has been display- 
ed in the conduct of the plot ; and a happier attention 
to probability and decomm. Among the ancients we 
find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, and more 
original fancy. Among the modems, there is more 
of art and correctness, but less genius. But though 
this remark may, in general, be just, there are some 
exceptions from.it; Milton and Shakspeare are in 
iesniot to no poets in any age. 



Let HB guard ftgainst what ?— Instltnte what ?— The ancients had 
m pre-emhience In wbat?^-The modems hare an advantage in 
what? 

In what have the modems a superiority orer the ancients t—> 
Perhaps also in what ? — Why ? — What is their superiority in his 
tovy and political knowledge owing to ?— What is said of dramatio 
performances ?— Of Milton and Shakspeare ? 
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Among the ancients, were many ciicumstanees &r 
vourable to the exertions of genius. They travelled 
much in search of leanung, and conversed with priests, 
poets, and philosophers. They returned home full of 
discoveries, and m*ed by uncommon objects. Their 
enthusiasm was greater ; and few being stimulated to 
excel as authors, their ^me w^ more intense and 
flattering. In modem times, good writing is less 
prized. We write with less effort. Printing has so 
multiplied books that assistance is easily procured. 
Hence mediocrity of genius prevails. To rise beyond 
this, and to soar above the crowd, is given to few. 

In epic poetry, Homer and Virgil are still unrival- 
ed ; and orators, equal to Demosthenes and Cicero^ 
we have none. In history we have no modern nar* 
ration so elegant, so picturesque, so animated and in- 
teresting, as , those of Herodotus, Thucydides, X^io* 
phon, Livy, Tacitus, and Sallust Our dramas, with 
all their improven^ents, are inferior in poetry and 
sentiment to those of Sophocles and Euripides. We 
have no comic dialogue that equals the correct, grace- 
ful, and elegant simplicity of Terence. The el^es 
of TibuUus, the pastorals of Thepcritus, and the lyric 
poetry of Horace are still unrivalled. By those, 
therefore, who wish to form their taste, and nourish 
their genius, the utmost attention must be paid to the 
ancient classics, both Greek and Roman. 

Afler these reflections on the ancienis and modems, 
we proceed to a critical examination of the most dis- 
tinguished kinds of composition, and of the characters 
of those writers, whether ancient or modern, who hare 
excelled in theni* Of orations and public discburses, 

What clroutxwtaneea among the ancients «rere fayourable to ibt 
^ertiooft of genius / — What is said respecting modern times t 

Who are unrivalled in epic poetry ? — Who in oratorj ? — ^What la 
■aid of our history ? — Our dramas ? — Our comic dialogue ? — WhaM 
most those do who wish to form their taste and nourish, thfldi 
genius ? 

We proceed to what ?-^Mach has already been said of whftt ?— 
How may the remaining prose oompositions be divided ? 
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much has already been said. The remaining prose 
compositions may be divided into historical writing, 
philosophical writing, epistolary writing, and fictitious 
nistory. 



LECTURE XXXI. 

HISTORICAL WRITING. 

History is a record of truth for the instruction of 
mankind. Hence, the great requisites in an historian 
are, impartiality^ fidelity, and accuracy. 

In the conduct of historical detail, the first object of 
an historian should be, to give his work all possible 
unity. History should not consist of unconnected 
parts. Its poitions should be united by some con- 
necting principle, which will produce in the mind an 
hnpression of something that is one, whole and en- 
tire. Polybius, though not an elegant writer, is re- 
markable for this qu^ity. 

An historian should trace actions and events to their 
sources. He should, therefore, be well acquainted 
with human nature and politics. His skill in the 
foihner will enable him to describe the characters of 
individuals ; and his knowledge of the latter, to ac- 
count for the revolutions of govennnent, and the ope- 
ration of politick causes on public affairs. With re- 
gard to politioal knowledge, die ancients wanted some 
advantages, which are enjoyed by the modems. In 
ancient times there was less communication among 



What ig the tut^ect of this lecture? 

What is history ?— The great requisites of an historian are what T 

In historical detail, what should' be Uie first ohject of the histo- 
rian ? 

What should an historian do ?— With irhat should he be veil mt 
luainted ? 
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neighboming states; no intercourse by established 
posts, nor by ambassadors nt distant courts. Larger 
experience, too, of the different modes of government 
has improved the modem historian, beyond the histo- 
rian of antiquity. 

It is, however, in the form of narrative, and not by 
dissertation, that the historian is to impaj^t his political 
knowledge. Formal discussions expose him to suspi- 
cion of being willing to accommodate his ^cts to 
his theory. They have also an air of pedantry,, and 
evidently residt from want of art For reflections, 
whether moral, political, or philosophical, may be 
insinuated in the body of a narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connexion are primary virtues 
in historical narration. These are attained when 
the historian is complete master of his subject ; can 
see the whole at one view ; and comprehend the de- 
pendence of all its parts. History being a dignified 
species of composition, it should also be conspicuous 
for gravity. There should be nothing mean nor 
vulgar in the style : no qusdntnes^, no smartness, no 
affectation, no wit A history should likewise be in- 
teresting ; and this is the quality which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes a writer of genius and eloquence. 

To be interesting, an historian must preserve a me- 
dium between rapid recital, and prolix detail. He 
should know when to be concise, and when to enlaigeu 
He should make a proper selection of circumstances. 
These give life, body, and colouring to his narration. 
They constitute what is termed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly in 
picturesque description, the ancients eminentiy exoeL 



0OW iboiild the hirtorUm imput his politieal knowledge ?— What 
If said of forxaal dUeussiona ? — ^What of narratiTe ? 

What are primary Tirtues in historical narration ?— When «r« 
these attained ? — ^History should he conspicuous for what ?— What 
■hoold not he in the style? 

What must an historian do to he interesting ? 
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Hence^ the pleasure of reading Thucydides, Livy, 
Sallust, and Tacitus. IR historical painting there 
are great varieties. Livy and Tacitus paint in very 
different ways. The descriptions of Livy are full, 
plain, and natural; those of Tacitus are short and 
bold. 

One embeilishment, which the modems have laid 
aside, was employed by the ancients. They put ora- 
tions into the mouths of celebrated personages. By 
these they diversified their history, and conveyed 
both moral and political instruction. Thucydides was 
liie first who adopted this method ; and the orations, 
with which his history abounds, are valuable remains 
of antiquity. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
embellishment should be allowed to the historian ; 
for they form a mixture, unnatural to history, of truth 
and fiction. The modems are more chaste, when, 
on great occasions, the historian delivers, in his own 
person, the sentiments and reasonings of opposite 
parties. 

Another splendid embellishment of history is, the 
delineation of characters. These are considered as 
exhibitions of fine writing ; and hence the difficulty 
of excelling in this province : for characters may be 
too shining and laboured. The accomplished histo- 
rian avoids here to dazzle too n^uch. He is solicitous 
to give the resemblance in a style equally removed 
from meanness and affectation. He studies the 
grandeur of simplicity. 

Sound morality should always reign in history. 
An historian should ever show himself on the side 
of virtue. It is not, however, his province to deliver 

The ancients ezeel in what Tirtnes ?~-Henoe, what ? 

What emboUiBhment waa employed hy the ancients ?— What ia 
■aid of it? 

What is another embellishment cf history ?— Said of it ?— The ao« 
compUshed historian does what ? 

What should always reign in history ?— An historian should «Ttt 
do what ? 

11 
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moral instnictions in a formal maimer. He should 
excite indignation against the designing and the 
vicious ; and by appeals to the passions, he will not 
only improve his reader, but take away from the 
natural coolness of historical narration. 

In modem times, historical genius has shone most 
m Italy. Acuteness, political sagacity, ^nd wisdom 
are all conspicuous in Machiave^ Guicdardin, Davi 
la, Bentivoglio, and Father Paul. In Great Britain^ 
history has been fashionable only a few years. For 
though Clarendon and Burnet are considerable his- 
torians, they are inferior to Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon. 

The inferior kinds of historical composition are 
annals, memoirs, and lives. Annals are a collection 
of facts in chronological order ; and the properties of 
an annalist are fidelity and distinctness. Memoirs 
are a species of composition, in which an author pre- 
tends not to give a complete detail of &cts; but only 
to record what he himself knew, or was concerned 
in, or what illustraties the conduct of some person, or 
some transaction, which he chooses for his subject 
It is not, therefore, expected of such a writer, that 
he possesses the same profound research, and those 
superior talents, which are requisite in an historian. 
It is chiefly required of him, that he be sprightly and 
interesting. The French, during two centuries, have 
poured forth a flood of memoirs ; the most of which 
are little more than a^eeable trifles. We must, how- 
ever, except from this censure the memoirs of the 
Cardinal de Retz, and those of the Duke of Sully. 
Tbe former join to a lively narrative great knowledge 
of human nature : the latter deserve very particular 
praise. They approach to the usefulness and dignity 

Where has blstorieal genius shone most in modem times ? — ^What 
Is said of certain historians ? — What is said of the hlstoiy and hia- 
lorians of Qreat Britain ? 

What are annals ? — What are memoirs ? — Said Of the memoln oi 
the Cardinal de Betz, and of the Duke of Solly ? 
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ttf legitimate history. They are full of virtue and 
good sense; and are well calculated to form both 
Qie heads and hearts of those who are designed for 
public business and high stations in the world. 

Biography is a very useful kind of composition; 
ess stately than history, but perhaps not less instruo-1 
Ve. It affords full opportunity of displaying thei 
characters of ^eminent men, and of entering into a^ 
thorough acquaintance with them. In this kind of 
writing Plutarch excels ; but his matter is better than 
his manner ; he has no peculiar beauty nor elegance. 
His judgment and accuracy also are sometimes taxed. 
But he is a very humane writer, and fond of display- 
ing great men m the gentle lights of retirement 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that of late years, a great improvement has 
been introduced into historical composition. More 

Particular attention than formerly has been given to 
kws, customs, commerce, religion, literature, and to 
every thing that shows the spirit and genius of na- 
tions. It is now conceived, that an historian ought 
to illustrate manners as well as facts and events. 
Whatever displays the state of mankind in different 
periods ; whatever illustrates the progress of the hu- 
man mind, is more useful than details of sieges and 
battles. 



What is biography r—Wh&t does it afford?— What is said of 
Plutarch? 

Hare improyements been introduced lately in historical compotl* 
tion ?— What are thej ? 
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LECTURE XXXIL 

PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING.— DIALOGUE.— EPISTO. 
LARY WRITING.— FICTITIOUS HISTORY 

Of philosophy the professed design is instractioiu 
With the philosopher, therefore,^8tyle, form, and dress 
are inferior objects. But they must not be wholly 
neglected. The same truths and reasonings, delivered 
with elegance, will strike more than in a dull and dry 
manner. 

Beyond mere perspicuity, the strictest precision 
and accuracy are required in a philosophical writer ; 
and these qualities may be possessed without dry« 
ness. Philosophical writing admits a polished, neat, 
and elegant style. It admits the calm figures of 
speech ; but rejects whatever is florid and tumid* 
rlato and Cicero have left philosophical treatises, 
composed with much elegance and beauty. Seneca 
is too fond of an affected,, brilliant, sparkling manner. 
Locke's Treatise on Human Understanding is a mo- 
del of a clear and distinct philosophical style. In 
the writings of Shaftsbury, on the other hand, phi 
losophy is dressed up with too much ornament and 
finery. 

Among the ancients, philosophical writing often 
assumed the form of dialogue. Plato is eminent for 
the beauty of his dialogues. In richness of imaginar 
tion, no philosophic writer, ancient or modern, is 
equal to him. His only £iult is the excessive fer- 



What are the nubjects of this lecture ? 

What is the professed design of philosophy ?— With the phlloMK 
pher, what are inferior ot^jeot^ ? — What is said of them ? 

What beyond mere perspicuity are required in a philosophieal 
writer ? — Philosophical writing admits what style ? — ^R^Jects what? 
—What is saidiDf seyeral eminent writers ? 

What form did philosophical writing assume among the ancient* t 
i— Wha^ are the charaoteriatic marks of writers in this stylo f 
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tility of Ills imagination, which sometimes obscurer 
his judgment, and ^equently carries him into allego- 
ly, notion, enthusiasm, and ^e airy regions of mysti- 
cal theology. Cicero's dialogues are not so spirited 
and characteristical as those of Plato. They aria^ 
however, agreeable, and well supported ; and show 
us conversation, carrie(| on among some principal 
persons of ancient Ronre, with freedom, good breed- 
mg, and dignity. Of the light and humorous dia- 
logue, Ludan is a model ; and he has been imitated 
by several modern writers. Fontenelle has written 
dialogues, which are sprightly and agreeable ; but his 
characters, whoever his personages be, all become 
Frenchmen. The divine dialogues of Dr. Henry More, 
amid the academic stiffness of the age, are oflen re- 
markable for character and vivacity. Bishop Berk- 
ley's dialogues are abstract, yet perspicuous. 

EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

In epistolary writing we expect ease and familiari- 
ty ; and much of its charm depends on its introdu- 
cing us into some acquaintance with the writer. Its 
fundamental requisites are nature and simplicity, 
sprightliness and wit The style of letters, like that 
of conversation, should flow easily. It ought to be 
neat and correct, but no more. Cicero's epistles are 
the most valuable collection of letters extant, in any 
language. They are composed with purity and ele- 
gance, but without the least affectation. Several let- 
ters of Lord Bolingbroke and of Bishop Atterbury 
are masterly. In tibose of Pope there is generally too 
much study ; and his letters to ladies, in particular, 
are full of affectation. Those of Swifi and Arbuth- 
Bot are written with ease and simplicity. Of a fa- 
miliar correspondence, the most accomplished model 
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are the letters of Madame de S6vigne. They are 
easy, varied, lively, and beautiful The letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague are, perhaps, more 
agreeable to the epistolary style, than any in the 
English language. 

FICTITIOUS HISTORT. 

This species of composition includes a very nu 
merous, and, in general, a very insignificant class of 
writings, called romances and novels. Of these, how- 
ever, the influence is known to be great, both on the 
morals and taste of a nation. Notwithstanding the^ 
bad ends to which this mode of writing is applied, it 
might be employed for very useful purposes. Bo 
mances and novels describe human hfe and mannersi 
and discover the errors into which we are betrayed by 
the passions. Wise men in all ages have used fables 
and fictions as vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an 
observation of Lord Bacon, that the common affairs 
of the world are insufficient to fill the mind of man* 
He must create worlds of his own, and wander in the 
regions of imagination. 

All nations whatsoever have discovered a love of 
fiction, and talents for invention. The Indians, Per- 
sians, and Arabians abounded in fables and parables. 
Among the Greeks, we hear of the Ionian and Mi* 
iesian tales. During the dark ages, fiction assumed 
an unusual form, from the prevalence of chivalr];; 
Etomances arose, and carried the marvellous to its 
summit. Their knights were patterns not only of 
the most heroic courage, but of religion, generosity 
courtesy, and fideUty ; and the heroines were no less 
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distinguisbed for modesty, delicacy, and dignity of 
manners. Of these romances, the most perfect mo- 
del is the Orlando Furioso. But as magic and en- 
chantment came to be disbelieved and ridiculed, the 
chivalerian romances were discontinued, and were 
succeeded by a new species of fictitious writing. 
Of the second stage of romance writing, the Cleo- 

gitra of Madame Scuderi, and the Arcadia of Sir 
hilip Sydney, are good examples. In these, how* 
ever, there was still too large a proportion of the mar^ 
vellous ; and the books were too voluminous and te* 
dious. Romance writing appeared, therefore, in a 
new form, and dwindled down to the familiar noveL 
Interesting situations in real life are the groundwork 
of novel writing. Upon this plan, the French have 
produced some works of considerable merit Such 
are the Gil Bias of Le Sage, and the Marianne of 
Mavrivaux. 

In this mode of writing the English are inferior to 
the French ; yet in this kind there are some perform- 
ances which discover tilie strength of the British ge- 
nius. No fiction was ever better supported than the 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Fielding's novels 
are highly distinguished for humour and boldness of 
character. Richardson, the author of Clarissa, is the 
^ost moral of all our novel writers ; but he possesses 
the unfortunate talent of spinning out pieces of amuse- 
ment into an immeasurable length. The trivial per- 
formances which daily appear under the title of Hves, 
adventures, and histories, by anonymous auUiors, are 
most insipid, and, it must be confessed, often tend to 
deprave the morals, and to encourage dissipation and 
(dleiiess. 
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LEXJTURE XXXni. 

NATURE OP POETRY.— ITS ORIGIN AND PRO- 
GR£SS.--y£RSIFICATION. 

WhaT) it may be asked, is poeUy ? and hovr doei 
it differ from prose ? Many disputes have been main- 
tained among critics upon these questions. The esr 
sence of poetry is supposed by Aristotle, Plato, and 
others, to consist in fiction. But this is too limited 
a description. Many tjiink the characteristic of po> 
etry lies in imitation. But imitation of manners and 
characters may be carried on in prose, as well as in 
poetry. 

Perhaps the best definition is this, ^ poetry is the 
language of passion, or of enlivened imagination, 
formed most commonly into regular numbers." Aa 
the primary object of a poet is to please and to move, 
it is to the imagination and the passions that he ad* 
dresses himself. It is by pleasing and moving, that 
he aims to instruct and reform. 

Poetry is older than prose. In the beginning of so- 
ciety there were occasions, upon which men met to- 
gether for feasts and sacrifices, when music, dancing, 
and songs, were the chief entertainment The meet- 
ings of Ajnerican tribes are distinguished by music 
and songs. In son^ they celebrate their religious 
rites and martial achievements ; and in such songs we 
trace the beginning of poetic composition. 

Man is by nature both a poet and musician. The 
same impulse which produced a poetic style, prompted 
a certain melody or modulation of sound, suited to the 
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emotions of joy or grief, love or anger. Music and 
poetiy are united hi song, and mutually assist and 
exalt each other. The first poets sung their own 
▼erses. Hence the origin of versification, or the ar- 
rangement of words to tune or melody. 

Poets and songs are the first objects that tnake their 
appearance in all nations. Apollo, Orpheus and Am 
phion, were the first tamers of mankind among the 
Ghreeks. The Gothic nations had their scalders, or 
poets. The Celtic tribes had their bards. Poems and 
songs are among the antiquities of all countries ; and, 
as Uie occasions of their being composed are nearly 
the same, so they remarkably resemble each other in 
style. They comprise the celebration of gods, and 
heroes, and victories. They abound in fire and en- 
thusiasm ; as they are wild, irregular, and glowing. 

During the* infency of poetry, all its difterent kinds 
were mingled in the same composition; but in the 
progress of society, poems assumed their different reg- 
ular forms. Time separated into classes the several 
kinds of poetic composition. The ode, and the elegy, 
the epic poem and the drama, are all reduced to rulCi 
and exercise the acuteness of criticism. 

ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation were 
musical, rested their versification chiefly on the quan- 
tities of their syllables ; but mere quantity has very 
little effect in English verse. For the difference made 
between long and short syllables, in our manner of 
pronouncing them, is very inconsiderable. 
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The only perceptible difference among our sylla* 
bles, arises fiom that strong percuBsion of voice, which 
is termed ' accent. This accent^ however, does not 
always make the syllable longer, but only gives it 
more force of sound ; and it is rather upon a certain 
order and succession of accented and unaccented syl 
lables, tbpn upon their quantity, that the melody of 
our verse depends. 

In the constitution of our verse, there is another es 
sential circumstance. This is the cesural pause, which 
falls near the middle of each line. This pause may 
fall after the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seve^th syllable ; 
and, by this means, uiftommon variety and richnea. 
are added to English versification. 

Our English verse is of Iambic structure, composed 
of a nearly alternate succession of unaccented and ac- 
cented syllables. When the pause £slUs earliest, that 
is, after the fourth syllable, the briskest melody ia 
thereby formed. Of this the following lines from 
Pope are a happy illustration : 

On her white breast I a sparUing croBs she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss | and infidels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick, as her eyes, 1 and as unfiz'd as those, 
Favours to none, | to aU she smiles extends, 
Oft she n^ects, | bat never once offends. 

When the pause flails after the fifth syllable, divid- 
ing the line into two equal portions, the melody is sen- 
sibly altered. The verse, losing the brisk air of th 
former pause, becomes more smooth and flowing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted, j and each wish resign'd. 
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When the pause follows the sixth syllable, the me- 
lody becomes grave. The movement of the verse » 
more solemn and measured. 

Hie wr»th of Peletu' son | the direfbl ipring 
Of all the Qreeiaua woes, \ 0, goddeas, lixig. 

The grave cadence becomes still more sensible wliea 
' the pause follows the seventh syllable. This kind of 
verse, however, seldom occurs ; and its effect is to jli- 
yersify the melody. 

And in the smooth, descriptiye J mnnnor still, 
Long loT*d, ador'd ideas, | all adieu. 

Our blank verse is a noble, bold, and disencum- 
bered mode of versification. It is free from the full 
close which rhyme forces upon the ear at the end of 
every couplet Hence it is peculiarly suited to sub- 
jects of dignity and force. It is more favourable than 
rhyme to the sublime and highly pathetic. It is the 
most proper for an epic poem, and for tragedy. 
Rhyme finds its proper place in the middle regions of 
poetry ; and blank verse in the highest 

The present form of our English heroic rhjrme, in 
couplets, is modem. The measure used in the days 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. was the stanza of 
eight lines. "Waller was the first who introduced 
couplets; and Dryden established the usage. Wal- 
ler smoothed our verse, and Dryden perfected it 
The versification of Pope is peculiar. It is flowing, 
smooth, and correct, in the highest degree. He has 
totally thrown aside the triplets so common in D^- 
den. In ease and variety, Dryden excels Pope. He 
frequently makes his couplets run into one another, 
with somewhat of the freedom of blank verse. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 
PASTORAL POETRY. . 

It was not before men had begun to assemble in 
ffreat cities, and the bustle of courts and large socie- 
ties was known, that pastoral poetry assumed its pre- 
sent form. From the tumult of a city life, men look- 
ed back with complacency to the innocence of rural 
retirement. In the court of Ptolemy, Theocritus 
wrote the first pastorals with which we are acquaint- 
ed ; and in the court of Augustus, Virgil imitated him. 

The pastoral is a very agreeable species of poetry. 
It lays before .us the gay and pleasing scenes of 
nature. It recalls objects which are commonly the 
delight of our childhood and youth. It exhibits a 
life with which we associate ideas of innocence, peace, 
and leisure. It transports us into Elysian regions. 
It presents many objects favourable to poetry ; rivers 
and mountains, meadows and hills, rocks and trees, 
flocks and shepherds void of care. 

A pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever is 
most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints its 
simplicity, tranquillitjfc innocence, and happiness ; but 
conceals its rudeness and misery. If his pictures 
be not those of real life, they must resemble it. This 
is a general idea of pastoral poetry. But to under- 
stand it more perfectly, let us consider, Istb The 
scenery; 2d. The characters ; and, lastly, The sul^ecta 
it should exhibit 

The scene must always be in the country; and the 
poet must have a talent for description. In this re- 
spect, Virgil is excelled by Theocritus, whose descrip- 
tions are richer and more picturesque.' In every paa- 
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toraly a roral prospect should be drawnii with distinct- 
ness. It is not enough to have unmeaning groups 
of roses and violets, of birds, breezes, and brooks 
tlirown together, A good poet gives such a landscape 
as a painter might copy. His ol^ects are particu- 
larized. The iBtream, the rode, or die tree so stands 
forth, as to make a figure in the imagination, and 
give a pleasing conception of the place where we are. 
In his allusions to natural objects, as well as in pro- 
fessed descriptions of the scenery, the poet must study 
variety. He must diversify his face of nature by 
presenting- us new images. He must also suit the 
scenery to the subject of his pastoral; and exhibit 
nature und» such forms as may correspond with the 
emotions and sentiments he describes. Thus Virgil, 
when he gives the lamentation of a despairing lover, 
^mmunicates a gloom to the scene. 

Tantum inter d«nMs, nmbroM eMtootiiut, ftigoB, 
ABsidue veniebat ; Ibi h» inoondita solos 
Montibm et sylvis studio jactabat inani. 

With regard to the charact^s in pastorals, it is not 
sufficient that they be persons residing in the country. 
Courtiers and citizens, who resort thither occasional- 
ly, are not the characters expected in pastorals. We 
expebt to be entertained by shepherds, or persons 
wholly engi^ed in rural occupations. The shepherd 
must be phdn and unaffected m his manner of thiok- 
ing. An amiable simplicitv must be the groundwork 
of his character ; though there is no necessity for his 
being dull and insipid. He may have good sense and 
even, vivacity ; tender and delicate feehngs. But he 
must never deal in general reflections, or abstract rea* 
sonings ; nor in conceits of ^llantry, for these are 
ocmsequences of refinement When Aminta in Tasso 
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18 disentangling bis mistress's hair fron^ the tree to 
whick a savage had bound it, he is made to say, 
^ Cruel tree, bow couldst thou injure that lovely bair, 
vhich did Ibee so much honour ? Thy rugged trunk 
was not worthy of so lovely knots. What advantage 
have the servants of love, if ^hose precious chains are 
eommon to them and to trees?" Strained sentiments 
^e these suit not the woods, l^e language of rural 
personages is that of plain sense and natural feeling; 
as in the following beautiM lines of Virgil : 

Sepibns in nostris parram te roscida mala 
^Dox ego Tester eram) yidl cvm matre legentem, 
Alter ab nndeoimo turn me Jam ceperat anrnu, 
Jam Aragiles poteram a terra contingere ramods. 
Ut Tidi, nt peril, at me malaa abstimt error ! 

The next inquiry is, what are the proper subjects 
of pastorals! For it is not enough that the poet give 
US shepherds discoursing together. Every good poem 
has a subject that in some way interests us. In this * 
lies the difficulty of pastoral writing. The active 
scenes of country life are too barren of incidents. 
The condition of a shepherd has few things in it that 
excite curiosity or surprise. Hence of all poems the 
pastoral is most meagre in subject, and least diversified 
in strain. Yet this defect is not to be ascribed solely 
to barrenjiess of subjects. It is in a great measure 
the &ult of the poet For human nature and human 
passions are much the same in every situation and 
rank of life. What a variety of objects within the 
rural sphere do the passions present ! The struggles 
and ambition of shepherds; their adventures; their 
disquiet and felicity; the rivalship of lovers; unex- 
pected successes and disasters ; are all proper subjects 
lor the pastoral mu£(e. 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fiithers of 

pastoral writing. For simplicity of sentiment, har- 

■ II ■ I - 1 I.I I 1 1 ■ I I 11 — .^■^ 
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mony of numbeis, and richness of soenoiy, the former 
k highly distinguished. But he sometimes descends 
to ideas that- are gross and mean, and makes his shep- ^ 
herds abusive and immodest Virgil, on the contraiy, 
preserves the pastoral simplicity without any offensive 
rusticity. 

Modem writers of pastorals have, in general, imi 
tated the ancient poets. Sannazarius, however, a 
Latin poet, in the age of Leo X., attempted a bold 
innovation, by composing piscatory eclogues, and 
dianging the scene from the wood to the sea, and the 
characters from shepherds to fishermen. But the at- 
tempt was so unhappy that he has no folio weis* The 
toilsome life of fi^ermen has nothing agreeable to 
present to the imagination. Fishes and marine pro- 
ductions have nothing poetical in them. Of all the 
modems, Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been the 
most happy in pastoral composition. Many new 
ideas are introduced in his Idyls. His scenery is 
striking, and his descriptions lively. He is pathetic, 
and writes to the heart Neither the pastorals of 
Pope, nor of Philips, do much honour to English 
poetry. The pastorals of Pope are barren; their 
chief merit is the smoothness of the numbers. 
Philips attempted to be more simple and natural than 
Pope; but wanted genius to support the attempt 
His topics, like those of Pope, are beaten ; and, instead 
of being natural or simple, he is flat and insipid. 
8henstone's pastoral ballad is one of the most elegant 
poems of the kind in the JSnglish language. 

In latter times, pastoral writmg has been extended 
mto regular drama; and this is the chief improve- 
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ment the modems btfye made In it Two pieces <^ tfan 
kind are highly celebrated, Guarini's Pastor Fido, and 
Tasso's Aminta. Both possess great beauties ;' but 
the latter is the preferable poem, because less intricate 
and less affected ; though not wholly free from Italian 
refinement As a poem, howe^rer, it has great merit 
The poetry is pleasing and gentle, and the Italian Ian 
guage confers on it much of that softness, which ia 
suited to the pastoral. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay is a pasto- 
ral drama, which will bear comparison with any com- 
position of the kind in any language. To this admi- 
rable poem, it is a disadvantage that it is written in 
the old rustic dialect of Scotland, which must soon be 
obsolete ; and it is a farther disadvantage, that it is 
formed so entirely on the rural manners of Scotland, 
that none, but a native of that country, can thoroughly 
understand and relish it It is full of natural descrip* 
tion, and excels in tenderness of sentiment The cha- 
racters are well drawn, the incidents affecting:, the 
scenery and mannemUvdy and M 

LYBIC POETRY. 

The ode is a species of poetry which has much 
dignity, and in which many writers in every age have 
distinguished themselves. Ode in Greek is the same 
with song or hymn ; and lyric poetry implies, that 
the verses are accompanied with a Ijnre or musical 
instrument In the ode, poetry retains its first form 
and its ori^nal union w^tt music Sentiments com- 
monly constitute its subject It recites not actionst 
Its spirit and the manner of its execution mark its 
character. It admits a bolder and more passionalB 

Wbaifr is said of " The Gentle Sbephwd*' of Allan Bamsaj t 

Tbo ode is what ?— What is implied by ItHc poetTT ?^What eoa». 
monly constitute the sttttject of an ode ?— What mark the eharaoten 
«f the ode ' 
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rtmin than is allowed in simple recital. Hence ihA 
enthusiasm that belongs to it Hence that neglect of 
regularity, those digressionsi and that disorder it is 
supposed to admit > 

All odes may be classed under four denominations. | 
1. Hynms addressed to God, or composed on reli- 
gious subjects. 2. Heroic odes, which concern the 
celebration of heroes, and great actions, d. Moral 
and philosophical odes, which refer chiefly to virtue, 
friendship, and humanity. 4. Festive and amorous 
odes, which are calculated merely for amusement and 
pleasure. 

Enthusiasm being considered as the characteristic 
of the ode, it has ofben d^^ierated into licentious- 
ness. This species of writing has, above all others, 
been infected by want of order, method, and connex- 
ion. The poet is out of sight in a moment He is 
so abrupt and eccentric, so irregular and obscure, that 
we cannot follow him. It is not indeed necessaiy 
that the structure of the ode be so perfectly regular as 
an epic poem. But in every composition there ought 
to be a whole ; and this whole should consist of con- 
nected parts. The transition from thought to thought 
may be light and delicate, but the connexion of ideas 
' should be preserved ; the author should think, and 
not rave. 

Pindar, the friiher of lyric poetry, has led his imi- 
tators into enthusiastic iinldness. They imitate his 
disorder, without catching his spirit In Horace's 
odes every thing is correct, harmonious, and happy.; 
His elevation is moderate, not rapturous. Grace andj 
elegance are his characteristics. He supports a moral 
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nentiment with dignity, touches a gay one with Mi 
city, and has the art of trifling most agreeably. Hia 
language, too, is most fortunate. 

Many Latin poets of later ages have imitated him. 
Oassimer, a Polish poet of the last century, is of this 
number ; and discovers a considerable degree of oii- 
^nal genius and poetic fire; He is, however, &r ia- 
^rior to the Roman in graceful expression. Bucha- 
nan, in some of his lyric compositions, is very el^anl 
and classical. 

In our own language, Dryden's ode on St. Oedlia 
is well known. Mr. Gray, in some of his odes, is 
celebrated for tenderness and sublimity; an4 hi 
Dodsley's Miscellanies are several very beautiful lyric 
poems. Professedly Pindaric odes are seldom intelli- 
gible. Cowley is doubly harsh in his Pindaric com- 
positions. His Anaereonic odes are happier ; and, 
perhaps, most agreeable and perfect in their kind ci 
all his poems. 



LECTURE XXXV. 

« 

DIDACTIC POETRY. 

Or didactic poetry, it is the express intention to 
convey instruction and knowledge. It may be exe- 
cuted in different ways. The poet may treat some 
instructive subject in a regular form, or, without in- 
tending a great or regular work, he may inveigh 
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i^inst particnlar vices, or make ^me moral obeervie 
tions on human life and characters. 

The highest spedes of didactic poetry is a regular 
treatise on some philosophical, grave, or useful subject 
duch are the books of Lucretius de Berum Natura, 
the Georfflcs of Virgil, Pope's Essay on Oriticismf 
Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination, Armstrong 
on Health, and the Art of Poetry, by Horace, Vida, 
4itid Boileau. 

In all such works, as instruction is the professed 
object, the chief m^t consists in sound thought, just 
prmdples, and apt illustrations. It is necessaryfhow- 
«v^ that the poet enliven his lessons by figures, inci- 
dents, and poetical painting. Vii^, in his Georgics, 
embelli^es the most trivial circumstances in rural life. 
'V^hen he teaches that the labour of the faarmer must 
begin in spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Ten voV'a gc^dvs eanis cum montibuf humor 
Liqaitar, et Zephyro putris se gleba resolvit ; 
DepMSOO ioeipiate Jam torn raihi T«unu aratro 
Ingsmere, et guleo attritus splendescere vomer. 

In all didactic works such method is requisite^ as 
will clearly exhibit a connected train of instruction. 
With legaod to episodes and embellishments, writers 
of didactic poetry are indulged great liberties : for in 
a poetical performance, a continued series of instru<y 
4ion, without embellishment, soon fatigues. The hap- 
piness of a country life, the £ible of Aristeus, and thd 
tale of Orpheus and Bu/ydice, cannot be praised too 
much. 

A didactic poet ought aloo to connect his episodes 
with his subject In thuk; Virgil is eminent Among 



Wbat is the highest speeiee ot 4t4ictk poeti^ ?'— What works an 
at this character T 
In sooh worlKs the ehief merit «carMf In what T— What is neces- 

0U7 r-.What in said of Virgil ? 

What method is necessary in didasMo works T-^What is said cT 
misodes and embelUshments ? 

A didactic poet ought to do what ?— Who are distinguished among 
»odem didactic poets !— What is said of them ? 
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modern didactic poets^ AkenMde and Armstioiig ar^ 
distinguished. The fcnmer is rich and poetical ; but 
the latter maintains greater equality, and mere chaste 
and correct eloquence. 

Of didactic poetry, satires and epistles run in ih 
most familiar style. Satire seems to have been a 
first a relic of ancient comedy, the groesness of whid 
was corrected by Ennins and Lucihug. At length 
Horace brought it into its present form. Keformatioi 
of manners is its professed end ; and viae and vidous 
characters are the objects of its censure. There are 
three^ifferent modes in which it has been conducted 
by the three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius. 

The satires of Horace have not much elevation. 
l*hey exhibit a measured prose. Ease and grace 
characterize his manner; and he glances rather at 
the follies and weaknesses of mankind, than at their 
vices. He smiles while he reproves. He moralizes 
like a sound philosopher, but with the politeness of a 
courtier. Juvenal is more declamatory and serious ; 
and has greater strength and fire. Persius has dis- 
tinguished himself by a noble and sublime morality* 

Poetical episties, when employed on moral criti- 
cal subjects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry 
than satires. But in the epistolary form, many other 
subjects may be treated ; as love, poetiy, or elegiac. 
The ethical epistles of Pope are a model; and in 
them he shows the strength of his genius. Here he 
had a full opportunity for displaying his judgment ' 
and wit, his concise and happy czpr^sion, together 



What is said of satire ?— What is its end. and irhat «re the oiueetf 
'of its censure ? — In how many modes has it been eondnoted, and bjr 
irhom? 

What is -said of the satires of Horace?— What of JnTenal?— Of 
Persius? ^ 

' What is ohserred of poetical epistles, and the epistolary form T 
—What is said of the ethical epistles of Pope, and his imitations <# 
Horace t 
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witii the harmoiiy of his numbers. His imitations of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to say whether 
the original or the copy ought to be most admired. 

Among moral and didactic writers, Dr. Young 
ought not to be passed over in silence. Genius appears 
in all his works ; but his Universal Passion may be 
considered as possessing the full merit of that animated 
condseness, particularly requisite in satirical and didac^ 
tic compositions. At the same time, it is to be ob- 
served, that his wit is ofben too sparkling, and hit 
sentences too pointed. In his Night Thoughts there 
is great energy of expression, several pathetio pas- 
sages, many happy images, and many pious refleo- 
tiotts. But the sentiments are frequently overstrained 
and turgid, and the style harsh and obscure. 

DESCRIPTIVK POETRY. 

In descriptive poetry, the highest exertions of genius 
may be displayed. In general, indeed, description is 
introduced as an embellishment, not as the subject of 
a regular work. It is the test of the poet's imagi- 
nation, and always distinguishes an original from a 
second rate genius. A writer of an inferior class sees 
nothing new or peculiar in the object he would paint; 
his conceptions^ are loose and vague ; and his expres- 
sions feeble and general. A true poet places an 
object before our eyes. He gives it the colouring of 
life ; a painter might copy from him. 

The great art of picturesque description lies in the 
selection of circumstances. These' ought never to be 
vulgar or common. They should mark strongly the 



Wliat if Mtid of Dr. Toang ««& his workfl T 

What may be displaTcd in descriptire poetry ? — What it tald of 
dieBcription f-'-Of an inferior writer ?-^f a true poet ? 

In yvbaX lies the great art of pieturesqae description ?*— Wha* If 
Mid of these oiniiuastuww 7 ^ 
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object No general description is good ; ail distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. There should 
also be uniformity in the circumstances selected. In 
describing a great object^ every circumstance brought 
forward should tend to aggrandize ; and in describing 
a gay object, all the circumstances should tend to 
beautify it Lastly, the circumstances in description 
should be expressed with conciseness and simj^city. 

The largest and fullest descriptive performance, in 
perhaps any language, is Thomson's Seasons ; a work 
whidi possesses very uncommon merit The style 
13 splendid and strong, but sometimes harsh and indis- 
tinct He is an animated and beautiful describer; 
for he had a feeling heart, and a warm imaginatioo. 
He studied nature with care ; was enamoured oi her 
beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting them 
like a master. To show the power of a sin^e well 
chosen circumstance in heightening a description, the 
following passage may be produced from his Summer, 
where, relating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, 
he is led to take notice of the pestilence that de* 
stroyed the English fleet at Carthagena, under Admi« 
ral Vernon : 

-Ton, gallant Yemon, saw 



The miserable scene ; you pltjing taw 

To infant weakness snnk the warrior's < 

Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghastly form | 

The lip pale qniTering, and the beamless eye 

No more with ardour bright ; yon heard the groamt 

Of agonising ships from shore to shore ; 

Heard nightly plnngM amid the sullen wares 

The frequent corse. 

All the circumstances here selected, tend to hdghten 
th« dismal scene; but the last image is the most 
striking in the picture. 

Of descriptive narration, there are beautiful exam- 
ples in Pamell's Tale of the Hermit The setting 
forth of the hermit to visit the world, his meeting a 

What is said of Thomson's Seasons? — Give the passage quoted 
from his works?— What Is said of it ? 
Where are beantlAxi examples of deseiiptiTeiiiansatioxi?—- Whal 
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oompanion, and the houses in which they are enter- 
tained, of the vain man, the covetous man, and the 
good man, are pieces of highly finished painting. But 
me richest and the most remarkable of all the descrip» 
ttve poems in the English language, are the Allegro 
and me Penseroso of Milton. They are the storehouse 
whence many succeeding poets have enriched their 
descriptions, and are inmutably fine poems. Take, 
for instance, the following lines from the Penseroso: 

■ ■ ' I walk uiueen 



On the dry, •mooth. shaTen green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
IStlding near her highest noon ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far oflf curfew sound, 
Over some wide watered shore 
Swinging slow with solemn roar ; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will sit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to oonnterfeit a gloom ; 
Var from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
^ Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 

To bless the doors from nightly ham ; 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
he seen in some high lonely tower, 
Exploring Plato, to unfold 
What worids, or what vast r^ons hold, 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook ; 
And of these demons that are found 
In fire, in air, flood, or under ground. 

Here are no general expressions ; all is picturesque^ 
expressiye and concise. One strong point of view i» 
exhibited to ^e reader ; and the impression made js 
lively and interesting. 

Both Homer and Vir^l excel in poetical descrip- 
tion. In the second J&eid, the sacking of Troy is 
80 particularly described, that Ihe. reader mids himself 
in the midst of the scene. The death of Pnam is a 

sure they ?— Which are the richest descripUre poeBM In the iSngklilL. 
language ?— What is said of them ?--0f the quatation Drom th« 
Penseroso ? 
Who, among the ancient writen, excelled in deferiptlTe poetxy t 
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masterpieoe of description. Homer^s battles aie all 
wonderful. Ossian, too, paints in strong colours, and 
i» mnarkable for touching the heart He thus por- 
trajs the ruins of B^clutha : " I have seen the walls 
of Balclutha ; but they were desolate. The fire had 
resounded within the halls; and the voice of the 
people is now heard no more. The stream of Qutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the walls * 
the thistle shook there its loaelj head; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The^ fox looked out of the 
window; the rank grass waved round his head. 
Desolate is the dwelling of Moina ; silence, is in the 
house of her fathers." 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetiy depends 
upon a proper choice of epithets. Many poets are 
often careless in this particular ; hence the multitude 
of unmeaning and redundant epithets. Hence the 
" Liquidi Pontes" of Virgil, and the " Prata Canis 
Albicant Prunis" of Horace. To observe that water 
is liquid, and that snow is white, is little better than 
mere tautology. Every epithet should add a new 
idea to the word which it qualifies. So in Milton : 

Who shall iexap^ with wandering feet . 
The darX) unbottom'd, infinite abyss ; 
And through the palpable obscure find ont 
His uncouth waj ; or spread his airy flight ' 
tJpbome with indefatigable wings, 
Oyer the vast abrupt ? 

The description here is strengthened by ihe epi- 
thets. The wandering feet, the unbottomed abyss 
the palpable obscure, the uncouth way, the indelMi 
gable wing, are all happy expressions. 



•—What is said of their works i-^ive Ossian's description of th* 
ruins of Balclutha ? > 

. What is said of » mt^pw choice of epithets T-^What is fiurther ni4 
ea this sulgeot ? ' 
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LECTURE XXXVL 
THE POETRT OF THE HEBREWS. 

Ik treating of the various kinds of poetry, that of 
the Scriptures justly deserves a place. The sacred- 
books present us tne most ancient monuments of 
poetry now extant, and furnish a curious subject oi 
criticism. They display the taste of a remote age and 
country. They exhibit a singular, but beautiful 
species of composition ; and it must give great plea- 
sure, if we find the beauty and dignity of the style 
adeouate to the weight and importance of the matter. 
Dr. Lowth's learned treatise on the poetry of the He- 
brews, ought to be perused by all. It is an exceed- 
ingly valuable work, both for elegance of style, and 
justness of criticism. We cannot do better than to 
follow the track of this ingenious author. 

Amon^ the Hebrews, poetry was cultivated from 
the earli^t times. Its general construction is singular 
and peculiar. It consists in dividing every period 
into correspondent, for the most part into equal mem- 
bers, which answer to each other, both in sense and 
sound. In the first member of a period a sentiment 
18 expressed ; and in the second, the same sentiment 
is amj^ed, or repeated in difierent terms, or some- 
times contrasted with its opposite. Thus: '^Sing 
vnto the Lord a new song ; sing unto the Lord all ina 
•arth. Sing unto the Lord and bless his name ; show 
fertJi his sSvation fixnm day to day. Declara hia 



*What i» the tnlijeet of this lecture 7 

What do the aaered books present and ftimiBh V— Wliat d otn wr 
dlqdftT and exhibit ?— What treatise ought to be penued f — Wkas 
is Mid of it? 

Was poetry cnltitated from the eailiest times amonf tlm Ba- 
iMws?— WlMtiawld of the constrMtton of their pottiyt—aiTC tha 
eiamplt. 
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glory among the heathen ; his wonders among all 
.people." 

This form of poetical oompoaiiion is deduced from 
the manner in which the Hebrews sun^ their sacred 
hymns. These were accompanied wim music, and 
rperformed by bands of singers and musicians, who 
alternately answered each other. One band began. 
the hymn thus : ^ The Lord re^eth, let the earth 
rejoice ;" and the chorus, or 6emi-ch<»us, took up th« 
•corresponding verside: '^Let the multitudes of lihe 
isles be glad thereof." 

But, independent of its peculiar mo^e of construo- 
-tion, the sacred poetry is distinguished by the highest 
beauties of strong, condse, bold, and ngnratire ex- 
pression. Conciseness and strength are two of its 
most remarkable characters. The sentences are 
always short The same thought is never dwelt 
upon long. Hence the sublimity of the Hebrew 
j)oetry; and all writers who attempt the sublime^ 
•might profit much by imitating, in this respect, the 
style of the Old Testament No writings abound so 
much in bold and animated figures, as the sacred 
books. Metaphors, comparisons, all^ories, and per- 
sonifications, are particularly frequent But to relish 
these figures justly, we must transport ouisdyes into 
• Judea, and attend to particular circumstances in it. 
Through all that region, httle or no rain falls in thd 
summer months. Hence, to represent distress,- fre* 
•quent allusions are made to a dry and thirsly land 
where no water is ; and hence, to describe a diangi» 
from distress to prosperi^, their metaphors aro 
founded on the frdhng of showers, and the bursting 
out of springs in a desert Thus in Isaiah ; " The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, 9nd 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. Foi 

from irbat is tlile form of eomporitioii dedoood T 
How is saored poetry dittingoiflhed, indepondMit of its mode if 
MUkfltmction t 
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&1 the wiM^mess shall waters break out, and streamB 
ia the desert ; atid the parched ground shall beoonoie 
a pool ; and the thirsty land springs of water ; in the 
habitation of dragons ikeate shall be grass, with rushes 
and reeds." 

Oomparisons employed by the sacred poets, aire 

f^nerally short) touching only one point of resem- 
lance. Such is the following : ^ He that ruleth 07er 
tnen^ must be just, ruling in the fear of God ; and be 
ahall be as the light of tbe morning, when the sun 
xiseth ; eivea. a morning without clouds ; as the tender 
grass, springing out of the earth by dear shining 
afiia* rain.'' 

AU^CHy is likewise frequently employed in the 
sacred books ; and a fine instance of this occurs in 
the Ixxxth Psalm, wherein the people of Israel are 
<x>mpared to a vine. Of parables, the prophetical 
writings are full ; and if to us they sometimes appear 
obscure, we should remember, that in early times it 
was universally the custom among all eastern nations^ 
to convey sacred truths under mysterious figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond all 
others, the poetical style of the Scriptures, is personir 
ficadon. The personifications of the inspired writers 
exceed, in force and magnificence, those of all other 
poets* This is more particularly true, when any ap- 
pearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. 
^Before him went the pestilence. Ine waters saw 
thee, O God, and were afraid. The mountains saw 
thee, and they trembled. The overflowings of the 
waters passed by; the deep uttered his voice, and 
^ ifted up his hands on high." The poetry of the 



Wlt&t in iaid of the comparisons employed by the sacred poeta t— 
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Scriptures is very different from modem poetry. H 
is me burst of inspiration. Bold sublimity, not ooi^ 
reet elegance, is its character. 

The several kinds of poetay found in Scripture, are 
chiefly the didactic, ele^ac, pastoral, and lyric The 
book of Proverbs is ue prindpal instance of the 
didactic species of poetry. Of d^fiac poetry, the 
lamentation of David over Jonathan, is a very beaur 
tiful instance. Of pastoral poetry, the Song of Solo- 
mon is a high exemplification ; and of lync poetry, 
the Old Testament is fiilL The whole Book of 
Psalms is a collection of sacred odes. 

Among the composers of the sacred books, there is 
an eviden^. diversity of style. Of the sacred poets, 
the most eminent are the author of the book of Job, 
David, and Isaiah. In the compositions of David, 
there is a great variety of manner. In the soft and 
tender he excels ; and in his Psalms are many lofty 
passages. But in strength of description, he pelds 
to Job ; in sublimity, to Isaiah. Without ^xceptiooi 
Isaiah is the most sublime of all poets. Dr. Lowth 
oompares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, 
and Ezekiel to Eschylus. Among the minor prophets, 
Hosea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and especially Na- 
hum, are distinguished for poetical spint m the 
prophecies of Daniel and Jonah there is no poetry. 

The book of Job is extremely ancient; the author 
uncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it bas no con- 
nexion with the affairs or manners of the Hebrews 
It is the most descriptive of all the sacred poems. A 
peculiar glow of £suicy and strength of description, 
characterize the author; and no writer abounds ao 
much in metaphors. He renders visible whatever ha 

What WTeral kinds of poetry are found in the Mxiptiirea f— Wh«iB 
«ra these kinds to be found ? 

What is said of the sacred poets ?— What eomparison i» made hgr 
]>r. Lowth ? — Who, among the minor prophets, are distinguishad 
lor poetioal spirit ? 

What obsenrations are made on the book of Job 7 
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treata The scene is laid in the land of Uz, or Ida- 
mea, which is a part of Arabia; and the imagery 
employed differs from that which is peculiar to md 
Hebrews. 



LECTURE XXXVn. 
BPIC POETRY. 

Of all poetical works, the epic poem is the most 
dignified. To contrive a story which is entertaining, 
important, and instructive; to enrich it with happy 
incidents; to enliven it by a variety of characters 
and descriptions ; and to maintain a uniform propriety 
of sentiment, and a due elevation of style, are the 
highest efforts of poetical genius. 

An epic poem is the recital of some illustrious en- 
terprise m a poetical form. Epic poetry is of a moral 
nature, and tends to the promotion of virtue. With 
this view, it acts by extending our ideas of perfection 
and exciting admiration. Now this is accomplished 
only by proper representations of heroic deeds and 
virtuous characters. Valour, truth, justice, fideUty, 
friendship, piety and magnanimity, are objects which 
the epic muse presents to our minds in the most 
splendid and honourable colours. 

Epic composition is distinguished from history 'by 
its poetical form, and its liberty of fiction. It is a 
more calm composition than tragedy. It requires a 
grave, equal, and supported dignity. On some occar 

Wbni is the 8iil]ject of this lecture ? 

What is observed of the isplo poem ?•— What are the highest efTort* 
Of poetical genius ? 

An epic poem is what? — How does epic poetry act? — ^How ii 
Ibis accomplished ?^ What olyeots does the epi«,mu8e present to o«i 
inindst 

How is epic composition distinguished firom history ?— What doif 
it require, demand, and embrace ? 

19* 
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lions it demaucls the pathetic and the violent ; and it 
unbraces a greater compass ci time and acti<xi than 
dramatic writing admits. 

The action or subject of an epic poem must haye 
three properties. It must be one ; it must be great; 
it must be interesting. One action or enterprise must 
constitute its subject Aristotie insists on unity as 
essential to epic poetry; because independent &cts 
never affect so deeply as a tale that is one and con- 
nected. Virgil has chosen for his subject the esta- 
blishment of JBneas in Italy; and the anger of 
Achilles, with its consequences, is the subject of the 
Iliad. 

It 13 not, however, to be understood, that epic unity 
excludes all episodes. On the contrary, critics con- 
sider them as great ornaments of epic poetry. They 
diversify the subject, and relieve the reader by shift- 
ing the scene. Thus Hector's visit to Andromache 
in the Iliad, and Erminia's adventure with ^ shep- 
herd, in the seventh book of the Jerusalem, adbrd us 
a well judged and pleasing retreat from tiie camps 
and batties. 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must be so 
great and splendid as to fix attention, and to justify 
tiie magnificent apparatus the poet bestows on it 
The suJ^ect should also be of ancient date. Both 
Lucan and Voltaire have transgressed this rule. By 
confining himself too strictiy to historical truth, the 
former does not please; and the latter has improperly 
mingled well known events with fictitious. Hence 
they exhibit not that greatness which the epic requires. 

The third recj^uisite in an epic subject is, that it be 
mteresting. This depends in a great measure upon 

y ' - - I II ■■! 

How many properties must the subject of an epio poem hare ?-« 

Are all episodes excluded Ij epie imitj ?— Of what serrioe art 
ei^odesf 

How must the subject of an epic poem be ?— What Is obserred of 
Loean and Voltaire T 
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the choice of it' But it depends much more upon 
the skilful management of the poet He must so 
frame his plan as to comprehend many affecting inci- 
dents. He must sometimes dazzle with valiant 
achievements ; sometimes he must be awful and an 
gust; often tender and pathetic ; and he must some 
times give us gentle and pleasing scenBs of love 
friendship, and affection. 

To render the subject interesting, much also depends 
upon the dangers and obstacles which must be en- 
countered. It is by the management of these, that 
the poet must rouse attention, and hold his reader in 
suspense and agitation. 

It is generaSy supposed by critics, that an epic 
poem should conclude successfully; as an unhappy 
condusian d^uresses the mind. Indeed, it is on the 
prosperous side that epic poems generally conclude. 
But two authors of great name, Milton and Lucan, 
hold %e contrary course. The one concludes with 
the suDversion of Boman Hberty; and the other with 
the expulsion of 'man from Paradise. 

Ko precise boundaries can be fixed for the duration 
of the epic action. The action of the IHad lasts, 
according to Bossu, only forty-seven days. The 
action of the Odyssey extends to eight years and a 
half; and that of the ^neid includes about six years. 

The personages in an epic poem should be propei 
and well supported. They should display the fear 
tures of himian nature; and may admit d&erent de 
grees of virtue, and even vice ; though the principA 
characters should be such as will raise admiration and 
love. Poetic characters are of two sorts, general and 



What is the third rcquisit* in an eple luliJeot ?— What does this 
depend upon ?->Wliat must the poet do ? 

How should an epio poem conclude ?•— What course is held hf 
Milton and Lucan ? 

Can the time of the action be limited ?— What is said of the actios 
cf the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the MnaM. ? 

What is said of the personages in an epio poem !— Of what tir« 
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particular. €^eral characteis are such as are wise, 
brave, and virtuous, without any further distinction. 
Particular characters express the species of braveiy, 
of wisdom, and of virtue, for which any one is remark- 
able. In this discrimination of characters, Homer 
excels. Tasso approaches the nearest to him in this 
inspect ; and Yirgd is the most deficient. 

Among epic poets it is the practice to select soi&e 
personage as the hero of the tale. This renders the 
unity of ihQ subject more perfect, and oontnbateB 
highly to the interest and perfection of thisspedea of 
writing. It has been asked, who then is the hero of 
Paradise Lost? The devil, say scnne criticsi who 
affect to be pleasant against Mihon. But they mis- 
take his intention, by supposing, that whoever i^ tri- 
umphant in the close, must be the hero of the ipQ&aa* 
For Adam is Milton's hero ; that is, the capital and 
most interesting figure in his poem. 

In epic poetry, there are beside human ch^acteta, 
gods and supernatural beings. This forms what is 
called the machinery of epic poetry ; and the French 
suppose this essential to the nature of an epic poem. 
They hold, that in every epic composition, the main 
action is necessarily carried on by tiie intervention of 
gods. But there seems to be no sohd reason for their 
opinion. Lucan has no gods, nor supernatural agents. 
The author of Leonidas also has no machin^. 

But though machinery is not absolutely necessary 
to the epic plan, it ought not to be totally excluded 
from it. The marvellous has a great diarm for most 
readers. It leads to sublime description^ and fills the 
inaagination. At the same time it becomes a poet to 



•orts «N poetie ctaaraeten ?-~W1utt are general ohavaoten T— Par* 
ticolar characters ? 
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be temperate in the use of supernatural macbineiy ; 
and so to employ the religious fSsith or superstition of 
his country, as to give an air of probability to events 
most contrary to the oonmion course of nature. 

Wkh regard to the allegorical personages, &me^ 
discord, lore, and the Hke, mey form the worst kind 
of machineiy. In description they may sometimes 
be allowed ; but they should never bear, any part in 
the action of the poem. As they are only mere names 
of general ideas, they ought not to be considered as 
persons ; and cannot mingle with human actors, with* 
out an intderable conl^ion of shadows with realities. 

In the narration of the poet, it is of little conse- 
quence, whether he relate the whole story in his own 
dbaract^r, or introduce one of his personages to relate 
apact of^the action that passed berore the poem opens. 
£U)mer follows one method in his Iliad, and the other 
in his Odyssey. It is to be observed, however, that 
if the x^arrative be given by any of the actors, it gives 
the poet greater liberty of spreading out such parts of 
the subject, as he indines to dwell upon in person, and 
<^ comprising the rest within a short recital. When 
the subject is of great extent, afid comprehends the 
transactions of several years, as in the Odyssey and 
.^heid, this method seems preferable. But, when the 
subject is of smaller compass and shorter duration, as 
in Uie Iliad and Jerusalem, the poet may, without dis- 
advantage, relatp the whole in his own person. 

What is of most importance in the narration, is, that 
it be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with every 
poetic beauty. No sort of composition requires more 
strength, dignity, and fire, than an epic poem. It is 



Should allegorical personages be introdaced in this kind of writ* 
iof ? 

How should the narration of the poet be managed ?— What is far- 
ther said on this sal^eet ?— What adToatage results if the narratiy« 
be given by any of the actors ? 

What is of most importanee in the narration ?^What is obsenrod 
<Nf an epic poem ? 
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ihe region in which we look for eirery thing subMme 
in description, tender in sentiment, and bold or lively 
in expression. The ornaments of epic poetry are 
grave and chaste. Nothing loose, ludicrous, or affect- 
ed, finds place there. All the objects it presents, ought 
to be great, tender, or pleasing. Descriptions of dis- 
gusting or shocking objects are to be avoided ; hence 
the fable of the Harpies in the ^neid, and the alle- 
gory of Sin and Death, in Paradise Lost, shoidd have 
been omitted. 



LECTURE XXXVIIL 
HOME&'B ILIAD ANB ODTSSBT. 

The father of epic poetry is Homer ; and in order 
to relish him, we must divest ourselves of modern 
ideas of dignity and refinement, and transport our 
imagination almost three thousand years back ia the 
history of mankind.^ The reader is to expect a pic- 
ture of the ancient world* The two great characters 
of Homer's poela'y, are fire and simplicity, But to 
have a clear idea of his merit, let us consider the-Uiad 
under the three heads of the subject or action, the 
characters, and the narration. 

The subject of the Iliad is happily dkosen. Fat no 
' ubject could be more splendid ikaxx the Ti-ojan war. 
A great confederacy of the Grecian states, and ten 
years' sie^e of Troy, must have spread far abroad the 
renown of many military exploits, and given an exten- 
sive mterest to the heroes who were concerned in 
them. Upon these traditions. Homer grounded his 

What vn the sntoeots ot this leotioe ? 

Who ia the fattier of epic poetry ?— What most we do in order td 
fteUfth him ? — ^What are the two great characters of Homer's poetry t 

Is the sulijeot of the Iliad weU ohosea ? — ^Upon what traditions 
did Homer ground his poem ?— Wluit part of the war did lie leleet t 
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potem ; and, as he fived two or thiee centimes after 
the Trojan war, he had full liberty to intermingle 
faAAe with history. He chose not, however, the whole 
Trojan war for his subject ; but with great judgment^ 
selected the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, which indudes the most interesting period of the 
war.* He has thus given greater unity to his poem. 
He has gained x>ne hero or prindpal character, that is, 
Achilles ; and shown the pemidous effects of discord 
among confederated princes. 

The praise of high invention has in eveiy age been 
justly given to Hom^. His inddents, speeches, cha- 
racters, divine and human ; his battles, his little his- 
tory pieces of the persons slain, discover a boundless 
invention. Nor is his jud^ent less worthy of praise. 
His .story is conducted wiih great art. He rises upon 
us gradually. His heroes are introduced with exqui- 
site skill to our acquaintance. The distress thickens, 
as the poem advances ; every thing serves to aggran- 
dize Achilles, and to make him the capital figure. 

In characters, Homer is without a rival. He abounds 
in dialogue and conversation, and this produces a spi- 
rited exhibition of his personages. This dramatic 
method, however, though more natural, expressive, 
and animated, is less grave and majestic^ than narra- 
tive. Some of Homer's speeches are unseasonable, 
and others trifling. With the Greek vivadty, he has 
also some of the Greek loquadty. 

In no character, perhaps, does he display greatei 
mrt than in that of^Hden. Notwithstanding hei 
frailty and crimes, he contrives to make her an inte- 
resting object The admiration with which the old 
genends behdd her, when she is coming towards 



To whom has the praise of high inyentlon been gireii ? — ^In vhst 
Aid he diseorer his invention ? — ^How did he show his judgment 7 
Are Homer's characters well supported T 
In what character does Homer display great art T 
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them ; her veiling herself and shedding tears in the 

Eresence of Priam ; her grief at the sight of Mene- 
kus ; her upbraiding of Faris for his cowardice, and 
her retnming fondness for him, are exquisite strokes, 
and worthy of a great master. 

Homer has been accused of making Achilles toe 
brutal a character, and critics seem to have adopted 
this censure horn two lines of Horace: 

Implger, iraonndns, inezonbilii, aoer, 

Jora negat sibi nata ; nihil aon anpgat wmi*. 

It appears that Horace went beyond the truth. 
Achilles is passionate; but he is not a contemner of 
law. He has reason on his sidej; lor, though he dis* 
covers too much heat, it must be allowed that he had 
been notoriously wronged. Beside bravery and con- 
tempt of death, he has the qualities of openness and 
sincerity. He loves his subjects, and respects the gods. 

He is warm in Ins friendships.; and throughout, he 
is high spirited, gallant, and honourable. 

Homer's gods make a great figure; but his m»- 
dbinery was not his own invention. He followed the 
traditions of his country. 

But though his machinery is often lofty and magni- 
ficent, yet his gods are often deficient in dignify. 
They have all Ihe human passioQs; they drink and 
feast, and are vulnerable, like men. While, however, 
he at times degrades his divinities, he knows how to 
make them appear with most awful majesty. Jupiter^ 
for the most part, is introduced with great dignity ; 
and several of the most sublime conceptions in me 
Diad are founded on the appearances of Neptune^ 
Minerva, and Apollo. 

The style of Homer is easy, nataral, and highly 
animated. Of aU the great poets, he is the most 
nmple in hie style, and resembles most the style of 
the poetical parts of the Old Testament rope*a 

What is said o! Homer's SMu»Biiiery t 
What are th« exteUcm^f <4 HOBMr't fltyle t 
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translation of him affords no idea of his manner. His 
versification, however, is allowed to be uncommonly 
melodious, and to carry, beyond that of any poet, 
resemblance of sound to sense. 

In narration^ Homer is always concise and descrip- 
tive. He paints his objects in a manner to our sight 
His battles are singularly admirable. We see them in 
aU their huny, terror, and confusion. In sinules no 
poet abounds so much. His comparisons, however, 
taken in general, are not his greatest beauties ; they 
come upon us in too quick succession ; and often dis* 
turb his narration .or description. His lions, bulIS) 
eagles, and herds of sheep, recur too frequently. 

The criticism of Longinus upon the Odyssey, is not 
without foundation ; that in this poem Homer may be 
likened to the setting sim, whose grandeur remains 
without the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the 
vigour and subUmity of the Iliad; yet possesses so 
many beauties, as to be justly entitled to high praise. 
It is £^ very amusing poem, and has much greater 
variety than the Biad, It contains many interesting 
stories and pleasing pictures of ancient manners. 
Instead of the ferocity which pervades the Iliad, it 
presents us most amiable images of humanity and hos- 
pitality. It entertains us with manv a wonderful 
adventure, and many a landscape of nature; and 
instructs us by a rich vein of morality and virtue, run- 
ning through every part of the poem. 

There are some defects, however, in the Odyssey. 
Many of its scenes fall below the majesty of an epic 
poem. The last twelve books are, in many places, 
languid and tedious ; and, perhaps, the* poet is not 
happy in the discovery of XTlvsses to Pendope. She 
IS too cautious and distrustful ; and we meet not thai 
V>yoi]s surpise, expected on such an occasion. 

m ■■ « ■■ .11 mm 

' What are the beauties of Homer's nanation T 

What is said of the criticism of Longiniu, and what it the ecOi 
fuatlye merit oi the Iliad and Odyssey! 

20 
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THE JSNBID OP VIRGIL. 

Thb distingaishmg excellencies of the ^neid are 
elegance and tenderness. Virgil is less animated and 
less sublime than Homer ; but he has fewer negligen* 
cies, greater variety, and more dignity. The JEneid 
has sdl the correctness and improvements of the 
Augustan age. We meet no contention of heroes 
about a female slave ; no violent scolding, nor abusive 
language ; but the poem opens with the utmost mag* 
nifioence. 

The subject of the -^neid, which is the establish- 
ment of -^neas in Italy, is extremely happy. Nofting 
could be more interesting to the Romans, than Viigil's 
deriving their origin from so famous a hero as -zEneas. 
The object was splendid itself; it gave the poet a 
theme, taken from the traditionary history of his 
country ; it allowed him to adopt Homer's mythology; 
and afforded him frequent opportunities of glancing 
at all the future great exploits of the Bomans, and 
of describing Italy in its ancient and ^bulous state. 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved in the -^neid. 
The settlement of -^neas in Italy by order of the 
gods, is constantly kept in view. Tlie episodes are 
properly linked to the main subject ; and the nodus or 
mtrigue of the poem is happily formed. The wrath 
of Juno, who opposes ^neas, gives rise to all his 
difficulties, who connects the human with the celestial 
operations, through the whole poem. 

Great art and judgment are displayed in the ^neid ; 
but even Virgil is not without his faults. One is, that 
he has so few marked characters. Achates, Oloanthes, 

What are the distinguishing ezeeUenoief of the JEneld ?— WluAli 
taid of Viigil and the ^neid ? 

What is remarked on the subject of the iBneid f 

What are the merits of the action in the iBneid ?— Of the epiiodtf t 
—Of the intrigue? 

la what manner did Vizgil sooceed with hit chaiMten T 
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Gyas, and other Trojan heroes, who acoom])anied 
^neas into Italy, are undistinguished figures. Even 
.^Sneas himself is not a very interesting hero. He 
is described, indeed, as pious and brave; but his 
character is not marked by those strokes that touch, 
the heart* The character of Dido is the best supported 
in the whole ^neid. Her warmth of passion, keen- 
ness of resentment, and violence of character, exhibit. 
a more animated figure than any other Virgil has 
drawn. 

The management of the subject, also, is in some 
respects exceptionable. The last six books received 
not the finishing hand of the author ; and, for this 
reason, he ordered his poem to be committed to the 
flames. The wars with the Latins are in dignity 
inferior to the more interesting objects previously pre- 
sented to us ; and the reader is tempted to take part 
with Tumus against .^Eneas. 

The principal excellency, of Vir^, and what he 
possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness. His soul 
was full of sensibility. He felt himself all the affect- 
ing circumstances in the scenes he describes; and 
knew how, by a single stroke, to reach the heart. 
In an epic poem, this merit is next to sublimity. 
The second book of the -^neid, is one of the greatest 
master pieces ever executed. The death of old Priam, 
and the family pieces of JSneas, Anchiaes, and Creusa, 
are as tender as can be conceived. In the fourth 
book, the unhappy passion and... death of Dido are 
admirable. The interview of j£neas with Andromache 
and Helenus, in the third book ; the episodes of Pal- 
las and Evander, of Nisus and Eurysdus, of Lausus 
and M^sentius, are all striking instances of the power 
of raising the tender emotions. The best and most 
finished books are the first, second, fourth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth and twelfth. 

In what does VirgiPs prioeipal excellency consist ?— Which oooKi 
cf the JSneid are best and most finished ? 
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Yiigil^s botdes are, in fire and sublimity, far inferior 
to Homer's. But in one important episode, the descent 
into hdl, he has outdone Homer in the Odyssey, by 
many degrees. There is nothing in all antiquity, equii 
in its kmd, to the sixth book of the wdSneid. The 
scenery, the objects, and the description are grealy 
solemn, and subhme. 

With regard to the comparatiye mmt of these two 
mat princes of epic poetry, it must be allowed that 
Homer was the greater genius, and Viigil the more 
conect writer. Homer is more original, mm bold, 
miote sublime, and more forcible. In judgment they 
are both eminent Homer has all the Gireek vivacity ; 
Virgil all the Roman stateliness. The imagination of 
Homer is the most copious ; that of Yiigu the most 
eorrect. "Hie strength of the former lies in wanning 
the i&ncy ; that of the latter in touching the hearts 
Homer^s style is more simple and animated ; VirgiTs 
moro el^ant and uniform. 



LECTURE XXXIX. 

LUOAN'S PHARSALIA. 

LuoAN is inferior to Homer and Yirgil ; yet he de» 
serves attention. There is little invention in his Phai«-> 
salia ; and it is conducted in too historiclil a manner 
to be strictly epic It may be arranged, however, xq 
the epic class, as it treats of great and heroic adv^i- 
tures. The subject of the Pharsalia has all the epie 
dignity and grandeur ; and it possesses unity of objecti 
viz., the triumph of Osesar over Roman Liberty. 

In what «piiode h*i Vixgil exoeUed Homer T 

What are the comparatiye merits of Homer and Virgil T ■ 

■ • 

What is the snlidect of this leeture ? 

What is Bald of Luoan ?— Of his Phanalia ?— Of the iul^eot of Hkm 
Phanalial 
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But, though the subject of Lncam ia confessedly 
heroic, it has two defects. Civil wars present objects 
too shocking for epic poetry, and furnish odious and 
disgusting views of human nature. But Lucan's ge* 
nius seems to delight in savage scenes; 

The other defect of Lucan's subject is, that it was 
too near the time in which he lived. This deprived 
him of the assistance of fiction and machinery ; and 
thereby rendered his work less splendid and amusing. 
The facts on which he founds his poem, were too 
well known, and too recent^ to admit fables and th« 
Sn'terposition of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spirit and 
force. But, though Pompey is his hero, he has not 
made him very interesting. He marks not Pompey 
by any h^h distinction, either for ma^animity or 
▼alour. He is always surpassed by Csesar. Cato is 
Lucan's &vourite character ; and, whenever he intro* 
duces him, he rises above himsell 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself too 
much to chronological order. This breaks the thread 
of his narration, and hurries him from place to place. 
fle is also too digressive ; frequently quitting his sub- 
ject, to give us some geographical description, or phi- 
losophic^ disquisition. 

There are several poetical and spirited descriptions 
in the Pharsalia ; but the strength of this poet does not 
lie either in narration or description. His narration is 
fyften dry and harsh ; his descriptions are often over- 
wrought, and employed on disagreeable objects. His 
chief merit consists in his sentiments ; which are noble, 
otriking, glowing, and ardent He is the most philo- 



Has the subject of Lucan defects ? — ^What is the fint t 

What li the other defect of Lueaa's subject T^Why is this a diw 
ftet? 

How are Lwjan's characters drawn ? 

What error has Lucan oonunitted in the management of hlf 
•kory? 

In what does the chief merit of Lncan consist ? 

20* 
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wofpbkid^ and die most patriotic poet of antiquiiy. Ht 
was a stoic ; and the spirit of that philosophy breathes 
through his po^n. He is elevated and bold ; and 
abounds in well timed ezchunadons and apo6tzo][^6ai 

As his Tivadfy and fire are great, he is apt to be 
carried away by them. His great defect is want <^ 
moderation. He knows not where to stop. When h 
would aggrandiase his objects, he becomes tumid and 
unnaturaL There is mudi bombast in his poem. I£s 
taste is marked with the oomiption of his age ; and 
instead of poetry, he often exhibitB declamation. 

On the whole, however, he is an author of lively 
and original genius. EQs lugh sentiments, and his fire^ 
serve to atone for many of his defects. His genius had 
strength, but no tenderness nor amity. Compared 
with Vii'gil, he has more fire and sublimer sentiments; 
but in every thing else, faUs infinitely below him, pa^ 
ticularly in purity, el^noe, and tenderness. 

Statious and Silius Italicus, though poets of the epic 
dass, are too inconsiderable for particular criticism. 

TAS'SO'S JERUSALEM. 

Jebusalbm Deijysred is a strictly regular epib 
poem, and abounds with beauties. The subject is 
the recovery of Jerusalem from infidels, by the united 
powers of Christendom. The enterprise was splendid, 
venerable, and heroic ; and an interesting contrast is 
exhibited between the Christians and Saracens. B^ 
ligion renders the subject august, and opens a nata 
ral field for machinery and sublime descnption. The 
action, loo, hes in a country, and in a period of time^ 
flufficientiy remote to admit an intermixture of fi^bla 
with history. 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Tasso. He 

What is the comparison between this antiior and YlzgU t 

What is the snl^eot of " Jerosalem DeUrered ? "—What !■ MkiA «i 
the choice of this sutgect ! 



Ib fidl of events, finely diversified. He never fetiguei 
his reader by mere war and fighting. He frequently 
ahiflB the scene ; and from camps and battles, trans* 
ports us to more pleasing obiects. Sometimes die 
solemnities of religion ; sconetim'es the intrigues of 
love ; at other times the adventures of a journey, or 
the incidents of pastoral life^ relieve and entertain the 
reader. The work, at the same time, is artfully con- 
nected ; and, in the midst of variety, there is perfect 
unity of plan. 

Many characters enliven the poem ; and these disp 
tinctly marked and well supported. Godfrey, the 
leader of the enterprise, is prudent^ moderat^ and 
farave ; Tancred, amorous, generous, and gallant 
Rinaldo, who is properly the hero of the poem, is 

Klonate and resent, but frdl of zeal, honour, and 
ism. Solyman is lugh minded ; Erminia tender ; 
Armida, artful and violent ; and Clormda, masculina 
In drawing characters, Tasso is superior to Vir^l, and 
yields to no poet but Homer. 

He abounds in machineiy. When celestial beings 
interpose, his machineiy is noble. But devils, en« 
chanters, and conjurors act too great a part throughout 
his poem. In general, the marvellous is earned to 
extravagance. The poet was too great an admirer of 
Hie rcmiantio spirit of knight errantry. 

In describing magnificent objects, his s^le is firm 
and majestic. In gay and pleasing descnption, it is 
floft and insinuating. Erminia's pastoral retreat in 
the seventh book, and the arts and beauty of Armida 
in the fourth book, are exquisitelv beautiful. His 
Iwttles are animated, and properly varied by inch 
dents. It is rather ty actions, diaraeters, and d^ 



What if a eapital quality in Tasso ?— What is fiuther said on tUi 
Mldeett 

Are Tasso's characters distinctly marked and weU supported ? 

What is said of his machinery ? 

When is Tasso*v style firm and m^iestio, and when soft and IoiIbv* 
ating T— By what does he interest us ? 
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scriplions, that he interests us, than by the sentimental 
part of his work. He is &r inferior to Virgil in ten- 
derness ; and, when he aims at being sentimental and 
pathetic, he is apt to become artificial 

It has often been objected to Taaso, that he abomidi 
in point and conceit ; but this censure has been car 
ried too far ; for, in his general character, he is mas- 
culine and strong. The humour of deciying him 
passed from the French critics to those of England. 
but their strictures are founded either in ignorance or 
prejudice. For the JerttscUem is, in my opinion, the 
third regular epic poem in the world; and stands 
next to the Iliad and JSneid. In simplicity and fire, 
Tasso is inferior to Homer, in tenderness to Vii^l, 
in sublimity to Milton ; but for fertility of invention, 
variety of incidents, expresraon of characters, richnesa 
of description, and beauty of style, no poet, except 
the three just named, can be compared to him. 

THE LVBUlD of CAMOENa 

The Portuguese boast of Gamoens, as the Italians 
do of Tasso. The discovery of the East Indies by 
Vasco de Gama, an enterprise alike splendid and in- 
teresting, is the subject of the poem of Gamoens, 
The adventures, distresses, and actions of Vasoo and 
his countrymen, are well £suicied and described; and 
the Lusiad is conducted on the epic plan. The inci- 
dents of the poem are magnificent ; and, joined with 
some wildness and irregularity, there is displayed in 
it much poetic spirit, strong &ncy, and bold descrip- 
tion. In the poem, however, there is no attempt 



What is the rank of Tasso's Jerusalem with respect to th« HM 
ftnd iEBnetd ? — ^What are Tasso's peculiar ezeeUenoiet t 

What ia the lahiect of the poem of Oamoeiui T— What are dMsrllMA 
'^itt 
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toward pakting diaracters. Yasoo is the Lero, and 
the only peisonage ihat makes any figure. 

The macdunery of the Lusiad is perfectly extrava* 
gant; being formed of an odd mktare of Christian 
ideas and Pagan mythology. Pagan divinities appear 
to be the deities ; and OLjist and the Holy Virgin to 
be inferior agents. One great object, however, of 
the PcHtuguese expedition, is to extend the empire of 
Christianity, and to extirpate Mahometanism. In 
this religious undertaking, the chief protector of the 
Portuguese is Venus, and their great adversary is 
Bacchus. Jupiter is introduced as foretelling the 
downfall of M^diomet Vasco during a storm implores 
the aid of Christ and the Virgin ; and in return to this 
prayer Venus appears, and discovering the storm to 
be the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and 
procures the winds to be calmed. All this is most 
preposterous; but toward the end of his work; the 
poet offers an awkward apology for his mytiiology ; 
making the goddess Thetes inform Vasco, that she 
and the other heathen divinities are no more than 
names to describe the operations of Providence. 

In the Lusiad, however, there is some fine ma- 
chinery of a different kind. The appearance of the 
genius of the river Ganges, in a dream to Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, inviting him ,to discover his secret 
springs, and acquainting him that he was the monarch 
destined to enjoy the treasures of the East, is a happy 
idea. But in the fifth canto, the poet displays his 
noblest conception of this sort, where Vasco recounts 
to the king of Melinda, all the wonders of his voyage. 
He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which had never been doubled before 
by any navigator, there appeared to them suddenly 
a huge phantom, rising out of the sea, in the midst of 

What is observed of the machinery of the Lusiad ? — Of what If 
It formed? — ^Does the author offer any apology for his mythology t 
Is th«re any good machinery in the Lusiad ? — ^What is it 7 
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tempest and thunder, with a head that reached the 
clouds, and a countenance that filled them with terror. 
This was the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean ; 
and he menaced them in a voice of thunder for in- 
vading those unknown seas ; foretelling the calamities 
that were to befall them, if they should proceed ; and 
then with a mighty noise disappeared. This is a~ 
very solemn and striking piece of machinery, and 
shows that Camoens was a poet of a bold and lofty 
imagination. 

THE TELEMACHUS OF FEKELON. 

It would be unpardonable in a review of epic poets 
to forget the amiaole Fenelon. His work, though in 
prose, is a poem ; and the plan in general is well 
contrived, having epic grandeur and unity of action* 
He employs the ancient mythology; and excels in 
application of it There is great richness as well as 
beauty in his descriptions. To soft and calm scenes, 
his genius is more peculiarly suited ; such as the inci- 
dents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, or a 
country floUmhing in peace. 

His first books are eminently excellent The ad- 
ventures of Calypso are the chief beauty of his work. 
Vivacity and interest join in the narration. In the 
books which follow, there is less happiness in the 
execution, and an apparent languor. The author, in 
ff^arlike adventures, is most unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work among 
epic poems. Their objection arises fi:om the minute 
details it exhibits of virtuous policy, and firom the 
discourses of Mentor, which recur too frequently, and 
too much in the strain of common-place morality. 
To these peculiarities, however, the author was led 

What are the author's introductory remarks on the '* Telemaohni ** 
€f Fenelon ? 

What is said of his Urst books ?— What is the chief heauty of hia 
^ork? 
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by the design witb which he wrote, that of fonning 
a young piinoe to the cares and duties of a virtuous 
monarch. 

Several epic poets have described a descent into 
hell ; and in the prospects they have given us of the 
invisible world, we may observe the gradual refine 
ment inthe opinions' of men, concerning a future stats 
of rewards and punishments. Homer's descent of 
Ulysses into hell, is indistinct and dreary. The scene 
fa i the country of the Cimmerians, which fa always 
covered with clouds and darkness; and when the 
spirits of the dead appear, we hardly know whether 
Ulysses is above or below ground. The ghosts, too, 
even of the heroes, appear dissatisfied with their con* 
dition. 

In Virgil, the descent into hell discovers great re- 
finement, corresponding to the progress of phuosophy. 
The objects are more distinct, grand and awfuL 
There is a fine description of the separate mansions 
of good and bad spirits. Fenelon's visit of Tele- 
madius to the shades, is still much more philosophical 
than Virgil's. He refines the ancient mythology by 
his kno\dedge of the true religion, and adorns it wim 
that beautiful enthusiasm, for which he is so remark- 
able. His relation of the happiness of the just is an 
excellent description in the mystic strain. 

THS HENBIADE OF VOLTAIRE. 

The Henriade is, without doubt, a regular epic 
poem. In several places of this work, Voltaire dis- 
covers that boldness of conception, that vivacity and 

What wu the author^i deiign in writing this po«m ? 

What may be obeerred in the different prospects giren by til* 
ieveral poets who have described a descent into hell ? 

What are the ezoeUeneief of Fmelon's yislt of Telemachve to th« 
dtadet? 

Is the Henriade a regular epic poem?—* What does the authof 
dieoorer ?— What is remarked ef the Henriade ? 
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Evdiness of expreagioa, bj which h« is so much 
tinguished. Several of his oomparisons are new and 
happy. But the Heniiade is not his masterpiece. In 
the tragic line he has certainly been more successful 
than in the epic. French versification is illy suited 
to epic poetry. It is not only fettered by rhyme, but 
wants elevation. Hence, not only feebleness, but 
sometimes prosaic flatness in the style. The poem 
consequently languishes, and the reader is not ani- 
mated by that spirit which is inspired by a sublime 
composilion of the epic kind. 

The triumph of Henry IV. over the arms of the 
League, is the subject of the Henriade. The action 
of the poem properly includes only the siege of Paris. 
It is an action perfectly epic ; and conducted with 
due reheard to unity, and to the rules ci critics. But 
it haTfreat defectZ" It k founded on dvil wan; and 
presents to the mind those odious objects, massa(»es 
and assassinations. It is also of too recent date, and 
too much within the bounds of well known history. 
The author has Luther erred by mixing fiction with 
truth. The poem, for instance, opens with a voyage 
of Henry's to England, and an interview between 
him and Queen Elizabetli ; though Henry never saw 
England, nor ever conversed with Elizabeth. In sub* 
jects of such notoriety, a fiction of this kind shocks 
every intelligent reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by Voltaire, 
for the purpose of embellishing his poem. But it is 
of the worst kind, that of allegorical beings. Discord, 
cunning, and love, appear as personages, and mix 
with human actors. This is contrary to all rational 
criticism. Ghosts, angels, and devils have a popular 
fiodstence ; but every one knows that allegorical 



What ii the 8a1]t]ect of the poem ?— What siege does the aetlon of 
the poem include ?— Is the action epio ?— Has it defects f — What avt 
thwr? 

What is said of the machinery of this poemT 
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bemgs aie no more than repTeeentations of human 
passions and dispositions ; and ought not to have 
{^ace, as actoTS, m a poem which relates to human 
transactions. 

In justice, howerer, it must be observed, that the 
machinery of St. Louis possesses real dignity. The 
prospect of the invisible world, which St Louis gives 
to Henry in a dream, is the finest passage in the Hen* 
riade. Death bringing the souls of the departed in 
succession before God, and the place of destinies open< 
ed to Henry, are striking and magnificent objects. 

Though some of Voltaire's episodes are properly 
extended, ' his narration is too general. The events 
are superficially related, and too much crowded. The 
strain of s^timent, however, which pervades the 
H^iriade, is high and noble. 

MILTON'S PAEADISE LOST. 

Milton chalked out a new and very extraordinary 
course. As soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we 
are introduced into an invisible world, and surrounded 
by celestial and infernal beings. Angels and devils 
are not his machinery, but his principal actors. What 
in any other work would be the marvellous, is in this 
the natural course of events ; and doubts may arise, 
whether his poem be Strictly an epic composition. 
But whether it be so or not, it is certainly one of the 
highest efforts of poetical genius, and in one great 
characteristic of epic poetry, majesty and sublimity, 
is equal to any that bears this name. 

The subject of this poem led Milton upon difficult 
ground. If it had been more human and less theolo- 



DOM any part of t]i« aauobinery poflgosa real dignity T 
What ia said of Voltaire^s narration ?— Wbat is the- strain of sentl- 
WMoA perradlng the Henriade ? 

Is Paradise Lost an epic composition T—What great charaetecistiv 
tt cpio poetry does It dfatplay ? 

21 
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fpKsel ; if his occorrenoes had been moie oonnected 
^th real life ; if he had Afforded a greater display of 
the characters and passions of men ; his poem would 
have been more pleasing to most readers. Etis sub* 
ject, however, was pecuharlj suited to the daring sub- 
limity of his genius. As h^ alone was fitted for it, so 
he has shown in the conduct of it a wonderfol stretch 
ef imagination and invention. From a few hints, 
given in the Sacred Scriptures, he has raised a regular 
structure, and filled his poem with a variety c^ inci- 
dents. He b sometimes dry and harsh ; and too often 
the metaphysician and divine. But the general tenor 
of bis work is interesting, elevated, and afiecfing. 'J^e 
artful change of his objects, and the scene, laid now ia 
heaven, now on earth, and now in hdl, afford sufficient 
diversity ; while unity of plan is perfectly supported* 
Calm scenes are exhibited in the employments of 
Adam and Eve, in Paradise ; and busy scenes, and 
great actions in the enterprises of Satan, and in the 
wars of angels. The amiaole innocence of our First 
Parents, and the proud ambition of Satan, afford a 
happy contrast through the whole poem, which gives 
it an uncommon charm. But the conclusion pemaps 
is too tragic for epic poetry. 

The subject naturally admits no great display of 
characters ; but such as could be introduced are pro- 
perly supported. Satan makes a striking figure ; and 
IS the best drawn character in the poem. Milton has 
artfully given him a mixed character, not altogether 
void of some good qualities. He is brave, and ^ithful 
to his troora. Amid lus impiety he is not without 
remorse. He is even touched with pity for our Rrst 
Parents ; and from the necessity of his situation justi- 
fies his design against theuL He is actuated by ambi- 
tion and resentment, rather than by pure malice. The 



^a 



What is remarked on the sultJect of Paradise Lost f— What is tbt 
lukor of the work ? 
Are the oharaeters introduced well sappovted f 
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Characters of Beelzebub, Moloeh, and Belial, are wett 

Simted. The good angels, though described mih 
gnitj, have more unifonnity of character. Among 
them, however, the mild condescension of Raphael 
and the tried fidelity of Abdiel form proper charac- 
teristic distinctions. The attempt to describe God 
Almighty himself^ was too bold, and accordingly most 
unsuccessful. The innocence of our First Par^ts ia 
delicately painted. In son^ speeches, perhaps Adam 
appears too knowing and refined for his situation. 
Eve is hit off more happily. Her gentleness, modesty, 
and frailty, are expressively characteristic of the female 
diaracter. 

Milton*s ^eat and distinguishing excellence is his 
sublimity. In this, perhaps, he excels even Homer. 
The first and second books of Paradise Lost are 
almost a continued series of the highest sublime. But^ 
his sublimity differs from that of Homer ; which is 
always accompanied by impetuosity and fire. The 
sublime of Milton is a calm and amazing grandeur. 
Homer warms and hurries us along ; Milton fixes us in 
a state of elevation and astonishment. Hoiner's sub- 
limity appears most in his description of actions ; Mil- 
ton's in liat of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

But while Milton excels most in sublimity, his work 
abounds in the beautiful, the pleasing, and the tender. 
When the scene is in Paradise, the imagery is gay and 
'smiling. His descriptions show a fertile imagination ; 
and in his similes he is remarkably happy. If faulty, 
it is from their too frequent allusions to matters of 
learning, and to ancient fables. It must also be con- 
fessed, that there is a falling off in the latter part of 
Paradise Lost. 

The language and versification of Milton have high 



- Wluit it Hlltoik'a ditti&guighiDg excellence ?— How does his snb- 
•lU^idty differ ftom Uiat oi Homer ? 

What does Milton's work abound in ? 

What is said of hia tenguage and yersifioation t 
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merit His blank verse is baimonioiis and divemfied ; 
and his style is full of majesty. There may be found 
indeed some prosaic lines in his poem. But in a 
work 80 long aad so bmnonioua, these may be for- 
given. 

Paradise Lost, amid beauties of every kind, haa 
many inequalities. No high and daring genius was 
ever uniformly correct. Milton is too frequently theo- 
logical and metaphysical ; his words are ofiben tech-- 
nical ; and he is aoectedly ostentatious of his learn- 
ing. Many of his faults, however, are to be imputed 
to the pedantry of his age. He discovers a vigour, a 

frasp of genius equal to every thing great ; sometimes 
e rises above every other poet; and sometimes he 
falls below himself. 



LECTURE XL. 
DRAMATIC POETRY. TRAGEDY. 

In all civilized nations dramatic poetry has been a 
favourite amusement It divides itself into the two 
forms of tragedy and comedy. Of these, tragedy is 
the most dignified ; as great and serious objects interest 
us more than little and ludicrous ones. The former, 
rests on the high passions, the viitues, crimes, and 
sufferings of mankind ; the latter on their humours, 
follies, and pleasures ; and ridicule is its sole instru- 
ment. 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of human manners 
and actions. It does not, like an epic poem, exhibit 

Whftt are the faults of Milton*8 stylet 

What is the 8u1]t}ect of this lecture ? 

Into how many forms does dramatic poetry divide Itself f—WUeh 
is most dignified, tragedy or comedy ?->0n what does tragedy rest ?<w 
On wh^ does comedy rest ? 

In what respect does tragedy differ firom an eyio poea ? 
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dharactora by description or narration ; it sets ihe per- 
sonages before us, and makes them act and speak with 
prc^riety. This species of writing, therefore^ requires 
deep knowledge of the human heart; and, when 
happily executed, it has the power of raising the | 
•trongest emotions. j 

In its gen^^ strain and spirit tragedy is favourable 
to virtue. Characters of honour claim our respect and 
approbat3on ; and, to rdse indignation, we must paint 
a person in the odious coloura of vice and depravity. 
Virtuous men indeed are often represented by the 
kagic poet as unfortunate ; for this happens in real life. 
But he always engages our hearts in tneir behalf; and 
never represents vice as finally triumphant and happy. 
Upon the same principle, if bad men succeed in their 
designs, they are yet finally conducted to punishment 
It may therefore be concluded that tragedies fan moral 
compositions. 

It is affirmed by Aristotle, that the design of tragedy 
is to purge our passions by means of pity and terror. 
But, perhaps, it would have been more accurate, to 
have said, that the object of this species of composition 
IS to improve our virtuous sensibility. If a writer 
excite our pity for the afflicted, inspire us with proper 
sentiments on beholding the vicissitudes of life, and 
stimulate us to avoid Sie mi^ortunes of others by 
exhibiting then* errors, he has accomplished all the 
monJ purposes of tragedy. _ ; 

In a tragedy it is necessary to have an interesting 
story, and Siat ike writer conduct it in a natural and'' 
probable manner. For the end of tragedy is not so 
much to elevate the imagbation as to afiect the heart 
This principle, which is founded on the clearest reason^ 
excludes firom tragedy all machinery, or &bulous inr 
iervention of gods* Ghosts alone, from thdr founda 

idw tngadiet morml eompoiitiong t 

"When are the ihoral purposes of tragedy aoeomplished ? 

Should maehlnety b« excluded ftom tragedy ? 
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tbn in popular belief have maintained their place in 
tragedy. 

To promote an impression of probability, the stoij 
of a tragedy, according to some critics, should never 
be a pure fiction, but ought to be built on real ^Eicts 
This, however, is carrying the matter too far. For a 
fictitious tale, if properly conducted, will melt the 
heart as much as real history. Hence, the tragic poet 
mixes many fictitious circumstances with well knovm 
&cts. Most readers never think of separating the 
historical &om the ^bulous. They attend only to 
what is probable, and are toudied by events, that 
resemble nature. Accordingly some of Qxe most affect* 
ing tragedies are entirely fictitious in their subjects. 
Such are the Fair Penitent, Douglas, and the Orphan* 

In its origin, tragedy was rude and imp^ect 
Among the Greeks it was at first nothing more thaa 
the song, which was sung at the festival of 3acchas. 
These songs were sometimes sung by the whole com- 
pany, and sometimes by separate bands answering 
alternately to each other, and making a chorus. To 
^ve this entertainment some variety, Theapis, who 
hved about five hundred years before the Christiaa 
era, introduced a person between the songs, who 
made a recitation in verse. Eschylus, who Hved fifty 
years after him, introduced a dialogue between two 
persons or aotois, comprehending some interestme 
story; and placed them on a stage adorned wil£ 
scenery. The drama now began to assume a regular 
' form ; and was soon after brought to perfection by 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

It thus appears that the chorus was the foundation 
of tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the dramatio 
dialogue, which was only an addition to it, at length 
became the principal part of the entertainment; and 

Is it neeessary that the story of a tragedy he hnUt on nal fiM»to ! 

How has tragedy been gradually improying ? 

What was the foundation of tragedy ?— What is re«iarkable! 
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the diorus, losing its dignity, came to be accoimted 
only an accessary in tragedy. At last, in modem 
tragedy, it has entirely disappeared; and its abeenee 
from me stage, forms the chief distinction between 
the ancient and modem drama. 

The ehoms, it must be allowed, rendered tragedy 
more ma^cent, instmctive, and moral. But, on 
the other hand, it was unnatural, and lessened the 
interest of the piece. It removed the representation 
from the resemblance of life. It has acco^ingly been 
with propiety excluded from the stage. 

The ttiree unities of action, place, and time, haye 
been considered as essential to the proper conduct of 
dramatic &ble. Of these three, unity of action is 
undoubtedly most important This consists in the 
relation whidi all the incidents introduced, bear to 
aome design or effect, combining them naturally into 
one whole. This unity of subject is most essential to 
tragedy. For a multipHcity of plots, by distracting 
the attention, preyents the passions from rising to any 
height Hence the absurdity of two independent 
actions in the same play. There may indeed be 
underplots ; but the poet should make these subset* 
yient to the main action. They should conspure to 
bring forward the catastrc^he of the play. 

Oi a separate and independent action, or intrigue, 
there is a dear example in Addison's Cato. The 
fubject of this tragedy is the death of Cato, a noble 
personage, and supported by the author with much 
aignity. But all the love scenes in the play ; the pas- 
sion of Gato's two sons for Lu(na, and that of Juba for 
Gate's daughter, are mere episodes. They break the 



What adyantages were deriyed from the chorus ?~Waa it lev- 
Vtoeable? 

Haye the three miities been eonddered aa essential to the proper 
eondnct of dramatic fable ?— Which is the most important of the 
three?— This consists in what?— Why is unity of sul^ect essential 
to tragedy? 

What Is ohierred of Addison's Cato ! 
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Unify of the subjeeti and fonn a very unBeaaonaiUA 
nuiction of galkntrjr. with high Bentimente of pa- 
tnotisuL 

Unity of action must not, however, be confounded 
with simplicity of plot Unity and simf^city import 
different things in dramatic composition. The plot Li 
simple, when a small number of incidents is intro^ 
duced into it. With respect to plots, the ancienta 
were more simple than the modems. The Greek trft* 
gedies appear indeed to be too naked, and destitute of 
interesting events. The modems admit a much grea^ 
er variety of incidents ; which is certainly an improve- 
ment, as it renders the entertainment more animated 
and more instructive. It may, however, be carried 
too far ; for an overcharge of action and intrigue pro- 
duces perplexity and embarrassment Of this, ^ the 
Moummg Bride of Congreve is an example. The in- 
cidents succeed each other too rapidly ; and the ca^as* 
trophe, which ought to be plain and simple, is artificial 
and intricate. 

Unity of action must be maintained, not only in the 
general constraction of the fable, but in all the acta 
and scenes of the play. The division of every play 
into' five acts is founded merely on common practioey 
and the authority of Horace. 

Nere minor, nen sit qninto prodvottor Mt« 
Vabnla. 

There is nothing in nature which fixes this rule^ 
On the Greek stage the division by acts was unknown^ 
The word act never occurs once in the Poetics dl • 
Aristotle. Practice, however, has established this 
division ; and the poet must be careful that each act 
terminate in a proper place. The first act should 
contain a dear exposition of the subject It should 
excite curiosity, and introduce the personages to the 

. How aare unity of action and simplieity of plot distinguished 7 

Should unity of action be maintained throughout the play ? — How 
Is it, that erery play is divided into flTe acts ?— How should the aotf 
tenninate? 
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acqaaiBtance of the spectators. During the second, 
third, and fourth acts, the plots should gradually 
thick^i. The passions should be kept constantly 
awake. There should be no scenes of idle conver- 
tation or mere declamation. The suspense and con 
cem of the spectators should be excited more ana 
more. This is the g;reat excellency of Shakspeare. 
Sentiment, passion, pity, and terror, should pervade 
every tragedy. 

In the £lfth act, which is the seat of the catastrophe, 
the author should most fiiUy display his art and ge- 
nius. The first requisite is, that the unravelling of tne 
plot be brou^t about by probable and natural means. 
Secondly, the catastrophe should be simple, depend- 
ing on few events and including but tew persons. 
Passionate sensibility languishes when divided among 
many objects. Lastly, in the catastrophe, every thing 
shQuld be warm and glowing ; and the poet must be 
simple, serious, and pathetic ; using no language but 
that of nature. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy 
that it end happily. Sufficient distress and agitation, 
with many t^der emotions, may be raised in the 
course of the play. But in general the spirit of tra- 
gedy leans to the side of leaving the impression of 
virtuous sorrow strong upon the mind. 

A curious question here occurs ; how happens it, 
that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford gratifi 
cation to the mind ? It seemjs to be the constitution of 
our nature, that all the social passions should be at- 
tended with pleasure. Hence nothing is more pleas- 
ing than love and friendship. Pity is, for wise ends, a 
strong instinct ; fmd it necessarily produces some dis- 
tiess on accoimt of its sympathy with sufferers. . The 



What is said <» the sulgeet of the eatastrophe ? 
Is it essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy that it end bappilj f 
How happens it, that the emotions of sorrow in trageJy alfa|4 
fratiflcation to the mind ? 
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heart » at the same momeni wanned by kiiidneaiy aad 
afflicted by distrea^ Upon the whda, the state of the 
mind is agreeable. We are pleased with oursdyei, 
not only for our benevolence, bat for our sensibility. 
The pain of 83niipathy is also diminished by recollect- 
ing that the (Stress is not real ; and by the power of 
action and sentiment, of language and po^vy. 

After treating oi the acts of a play it is proper to 
notice the scenes. The entrance of a new person 
npon the stage forms what is called a new scene. 
These scenes or succesave conversations, should be 
closely connected ; and much of the art of dramatic 
composition consists in maintaining this connexion. 
For this purpose two rules must be observed. 1. 
During the course of one act, ^q stage should never 
be left empty a moment, for this would make a gap in 
the representation. Whenever the stage is evacuated, 
the act is dosed. This rule is generally observed by 
French tragedians ; but it is much neglected by the 
English. 2. No person should come upon the stage, 
or leave it, without some apparent reason. If this 
rule be neglected, the dramatis personae are Uttle 
better than so many puppets ; for the drama professes 
imitation of real transactions. 

To unity of action, critics have added the unities of 
time and place. Unity of place^ requires the scene 
never to be shifted ; that the action of the play con- 
tinue in the same place where it began. Unity of 
time, strictiy taken, requires that the time of the ac- 
tion be no longer than tiie time allowed for the repre- 
sentation of the pky. Aristotie, however, permits the 
action to comprehend a whole day. These rules are 
intended to bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no division of acts. 
In modem times the practice has prevtuled of sua- 

How shoald th« scenes be conducted ? — ^Wluit rnlM imist be dk^ 
terred in order to maintain tbe connexion ? 
Wh%t is required by unity of place, and uai^ of time t 
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pendiBff the speotacle some Utile lame befcwemi tihe 
acts. This praetice.gives latitude to the imaginationf 
and rendera strict confinement to time and place lesa 
necessary. Upon this accomit, therefore, too strict an 
observance of these miities should not be preferred to 
higher beauties of execution, nor to the introduction 
of more pathetic situations. But transgressions of 
these unities, though they may be often adyantageous, 
ought not to be too frequent, nor violent Hurrying 
the spectator from one distent city to another, or 
making several days or weeks pass during the repre- 
sentation, would shock the imagination too. much, and 
therefore cannot be allowed in a dramatic writer. 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall now 
attend to the characters, most proper to be exhibited 
in a tragedy. Several critics affirm that the nature 
of a tragedy requires the principal personages to be 
always of high or princely rank ; as the sufferings of 
•nch persons seize the heart most forcibly. Bmt this 
is more specious than solid. For the distresses of 
Desdemona, Monimia, and Belvidera, intc^rest us at 
much, i(s if they had been princesses or queens. It is 
suffident, that in tragedy tiiere be nothing degrading 
or mean in the personages exhibited. High rank may 
render the spectacle more splendid ; but it is the tale 
itself, and the art of the poet, that makes it interesting 
and pathetic 

In describing his characters, the poet should be 
careful so to older the incidents, which relate to ihem^' 
as to impress the spectators wilh favourable ideas ci « 
virtue, and of the divine administradon. Pity should 
be raised for the virtuous in distress ; apd the author 
should studioasly bewaie of making such represenv- 
tations of hfe, as would render virtue an olgect of 
aversion* 

' Ooght a ttriet dtNMrfsnee of these nnitiei to be prefexxed to mglf 

m 1>eftntlefl of exec«tloii 7 
What quality of personages does the nature of traged j require t > 
In descrltalBf eliwMters, how slumld the incidents be ordered T 
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Unniixed dunacten, either of good or HI men, m 
BOt^ in the ofMiiioii of Anstode, Si iar tragedy. For 
the distresses <^ the former, as nnmerifced, hurt m; and 
the sufferings of the ktter ezdte no compaaaon. 
Mixed diaracten afford the best fidd for dii^ayingy 
without injmy to moralsy the TuassitadeB of life. 
They interest us the most deeply ; and their dtstBesses 
are most instrnctiTe, when represented as springing 
out of their own paasions^ or as originating in some 
weakness, inddent to human nature. 

The Greek tragedies are often founded on mere 
destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Modem tragedy 
aims at a higher objed;, and takes a wido* range ; as 
it shows the direful effects of ambition, jealousy, love, 
resentment, and of every strong emotion. But of all 
the passions whidi fiimish matter for tragedy, love has 
most occupied the modem stages. To the ancient 
theatre, love was almost unknown. This proceeded 
from the national manners of the Greeks, which 
encouraged a greater separation of the sexes, thaa 
takes {£m» in modem times; and did not admit 
female actors upon the and^it stage ; a circumstance^ 
which operated against the introduction of love stories. 
No solid reason, however, can be assigned for this 
predominancy of love upon the stage. Indeed it not 
only limits the natural extent of tragedy, but dorados 
its majesty. Mixing it with the great and solemn 
revolutions of human fntune, tencb to give tragedy 
"the air of gallantry and juvenile entertainment With- 
out any assistance from love, the drama is capable of 
producing its highest effects uppn the' mind. 

Besides tl^e arrangement of his subject, and the 
eonduct of his personages, the tragic poet must attend 
to the propriety of his sentiments. These must be 

At* unmixed eluuraetert fit for tragedy 7 

Whftt MS the (H«ek tragediee founded onf— Hoir doet modera 
tng edj aim ftt a higher object ?— Is it necesMiy that lor* ooovff 
tiM pnncipal part in tragedy ? 

Za what manner should the poet manage hif Mutiments t 
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suited to the diaracters of the persons, to whom ihej 
are attributed, and to the situations, in which they are 
placed. It is chiefly in Ihe pathetic parts, that the 
difficulty and importance of this rule are greatest 
We go to a tragedy, expecting to be moved ; and, if 
the poet cannot reach the heart, he has no tra^io 
merit ; and we return cold and disappointed from me 
performance. 

To paint, and to excite passion strongly, are prero- 

fatives of genius. They require not only ardent sensi- 
ility, but 3ie power of entering deeply into characters. 
It is here, that candidates for the drama are least 
successful. A man, under the agitation of passion, 
makes known his feelings in the glowing language 
of sensibility. He does not coolly describe what his 
feelings are ; yet this sort of secondary, description, 
tragic poets often give us, instead of the primary and 
native language of passion. Thus in Addison's Cato, 
when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love for him, but 
swears that she will Jiever marry him; Fortius, 
instead of giving way to the language of grief and 
astonishment, 6nly describes his feelings ; 

Fix'd in astonishment, I gaie upon thee^ \ 

Like one Just blasted by a stroke ttom. heaTeUi 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens yet alive 
In dreadftil looks { a monument of wrath. 

This might have proceeded from a bystander or a.v 
mdifFerent person ; but it is altogether improper in the 
mouth of Fortius. Similar to this descriptive language^ 
are the tmnatural and forced thoughts which tragic 
poets sometimes employ, to exaggerate the feeli;ngs of 
persons, whom they wish to painty as strongly moved. 
Thus, when Jane Shore on meethig her husband in 
distress, and finding that he had forgiven her, calls on 
ihe rains to give her their drops, ana to the springs to 

lend her their streams, that she may have a constant 

'- — - — 

What are prerogatires of genlns ?— What do they reiniire ?— How 
iOM a man, under the agitation of passion, make known his feelings T 
What if obsunred of the description of Jane Shore t 

22 
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tiipplj of tens ; we see plainly tliat it is not Jane 
Shore that roeaks; but the poet himself who k 
straining his fincy, and sptkrring up .his genius to say 
something onoonimonly strong and lively. 

The language of real passion is always plain and 
simple. It abonnds in figores that express a disturbed 
and impetuous state of mind, but never employs any 
fi>r parade and embellishment. Thoughts, suggested 
by passion, are natural and obvious ; and not tjiie off 
spring of refinement, subtilty, and wit Passion nei- 
tner reasons, speculates, nor declaims; its language 
is short, broken, and interrupted. The French trage- 
dians deal too much in refinement and declamation. 
The Greek tragedians adhere most to nature, and are 
most pathetic. This, too, is the great excellency of 
Bhakspeare. , He exhibits the true language of nature 
and pasdon. 

Moral sentiments and reflections ought not to recur 
very frequently in tragedy. When unseasonably 
crowded, they lose their effect^ and convey an air of 
pedantry. When introduced with propriety, they 
give dignity to the composition. Cardinal Wolsey's 
soliloquy on his faXl^ is a fine instance of the felicity^ 
with which they may be employed. Much of the 
merit of Addison's Cato depends on that moral turn 
of thought which distinguishes it. 

The style and versification of tragedy should be 
free, easy, and varied. English blank verse is happily 
suited to this species of composition. It has sufficient 
majesty, and can descend to the simple and iiBmiiliar; 
it admits a happy variety of cadence, and is free from 
the constraint and mpnotony of rhyme. Of the French 
tragedies it is a' great misfortune, that they are always 
in rhyme. . For it fetters the freedom of the tragio 



What is fhe most ntitable langnage for tragedj ? 
What Is said of moral sentiments and reflections T 
What shonld be the style and yersiflcation of tngedj T— Which It 
best adapted to tragedy, blank Terse or rhyme ! 
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dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is &ta! 
to the power of passion, . 

Witli regard to these splendid comparisons in 
liiyme, and those strings of couplets, widi which it 
was some time ago fashionable to conclude the acta 
of a tragedy, and sometimes the most interesting 
scenes; mey are now laid aside, and regarded not 
only as childish ornaments, but as perfect barbarisms. 



LECTURE XLI. 

GREEK TBAGEBT. 

The plot of Greek tragedy was exceedingly sim- 
ple ; the incidents few ; and the conduct very exact 
with regard to the unities of action, time, and place. 
Machinery, or the intervention of gods, was employed ; 
and, what was very faulty, the final unravelling was 
sometimes made to turn upon it. Love, one or two 
instances excepted, was never admitted into Greek 
tragedy. A vein of morality and religion always 
runs through it; but they employed, less than the 
modems, tide combat of the passions. Their plots 
were all taken fi*om the ancient traditionary stories of 
their own nation. 
. Eschylus, the father of Greek tragedy, exhibits 
both the beauties and defects of an early original 
writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but very 
obscure, and difficiilt to be understood. Hi<i style is 
highly metaphorical, and often harsh and tumid. He 
abounds in martial ideas and descriptions, has much 
fire and elevation, and little tenderness. He also 
delights in ihe marvellous. 

What are noV laid aside as childish orxiaments 7 

What is the sulject of this lecture ? 
What are the author's remarks on Greek tragedy ? 
Who was the iSftther of Greek tragedy ? — ^For what is Xschylos duM 
tisgoished? 
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The most, masterly of the Greek tragedians is So 
phocles. He is the most correct in the conduct of his 
subjects ; the most just and sublime in his sentiments. 
In descriptive talents he is also eminent Euripides 
is accounted more tender than Sophocles ; he is fuller 
of moral sentiments ; but he is less correct in the con- 
duct of his plays. His expositions of his subjects are 
less artful ; and the songs of his chorus, though very 
poetic, are less connected with the principal ection, 
than those of Sophocles. Both of them, however, 
have high merit, as tragic poets. Their style is ele- 
gant and beautiful; and their sentiments for the 
most par^ just They speak with the voice of nature ; 
and in the midst of simplicity, they are touching and 
interesting. 

Theatrical representation, on the stages of Greece 
and Rome, was in many respects very singular, and 
widely diflferent firom that of modern times. The 
songs of the chorus were accompanied by instrumental 
music ; and the dialogue part had a modulation of 
its own, and might be set to notes. It has also been 
thought, that on the Roman stage, the pronouncing 
and gesticulating parts were sometimes divided, and 
performed by different actors. The actors in tragedy 
wore a long robe ; they were raised upon cothurni| 
and played in masks ; these masks were painted ; 
and the actor, by turning the diflferent profiles, ex- 
hibited diflferent emotions to the auditors. This 
contrivance, however, was attended by many dis- 
advantages. 

FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

Ik the compositions of some French, dramatie 
writers, tragedy has appeared with great lustre ; pap- 

Who is the most masterly of the Greek tragediana ? — What are the 
merits of Sophoeles ?— What is said of Euripides ? 

How did theatrical representation on the stages of Oreeett and 
Eome differ from that of modern times t 
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tieulailj Comeillei Racme, and Voltaire. They hare 
improved upon the andents, by introducing more 
incidents, a greater yariely of passions, and a fuUer 
display of characters. Like the ancients, they excel . 
in regularity of conduct ; and their style is poetical 
and degant But to an English taste, they want 
Itrength and passion, and are too dedamatoiy and 
refined. They seem afraid of being too tragic ; andt 
it was the opinion of Voltaire, that, to the perfection/ 
of tragedy, it is necessary to unite the vehemence and 
action of the English theatre, with the correctness and 
decorum of the French. « 

Corneille, the &ther of French tragedy, is distin- 
guished by majesty of sentiment, and a fruitful ima* 
gination. His genius was rich, but more turned to 
me epic, tiian the. tragic vein. He is magnificent and 
splendid, rather than touching and tender. He is full 
of declamation, impetuous and extravagant. 

In tragedy, Racine is superior to Corneille. He 
wants, indeed, the copiousness of Corneille ; but he 
is free from his bombast, and excels him greatiy in 
tenderness. The beauty of his.language and versifi- 
cation is uncommon ; and he has managed his rhymes 
with superior advantage. 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessors in the 
drama ; and in one article he has outdone them ; the 
delicate and interesting situations he has introduced. 
Here lies his chief strength. Like his predecessors, 
however, he is sometimes deficient in force, and some- 
times too declamatory. His characters notwithstand-^ 
ing, are drawn with spirit, his events are striking, and 
bis sentiments elevated. 



Who are the moit saeoeMfkil French dnmatiewriten T— By wli«fe 
Bteane hare they improred upon theanoienti 7 
By what ts OomeiUe dUtingaisheil ? 
What are the eomparatire merita of Baoine t 
WhatisMidofVoltaira? 

22* 
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ENGLISH TBAGEDT. 

It lias often been remarked of tragedy in Grea 
Britain, that it is more ardent than that of France^ 
but more irregular and inoorrect It has, therefore 
excelled in the soul of traged j. For the pathetic 
must -be allowed to be the chief excellence of th 
tn^omuse. 

The first object on the English theatre, is the grea 
Shakspeare. In extent and force of genius, bo& for 
tragedy and comedy, he is unrivalled. But at the 
same time, it is genius shooting wild, defident in 
taste, not always chaste, and unassisted by art and 
knowledge. Criticism has been exhausted in oon^ 
mentaries upon him ; yet, to this day, it is undedded^ 
whether his beauties or defects be. greatest In his 
writings there are admirable scenes and passages 
without number ; but there is not one of his plays 
which can be pronounced a good one. Besides ex- 
treme irregularities in conduct, and grotesque mix- 
tures of the serious and comic, we are frequently dis* 
tnrbed by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, and 
a certain obscure bombast, and play upon words. 
These feults are, however, compensated by two of 
the greatest excellencies a tragic poet can possess, 
his lively and diversified painting of character, and 
his strong and natural expressions of passion, On 
these two virtues his merit rests. In the midst of hia 
absurdities he interests and moves us ; so great is his 
skill in human nature, and so lively his representii 
tions of it 

He possesses also the merit of having created ^r 
himself a world of [»«tematural -bongs. His witdies, 
ghosts, fiuries, and spirits of all kin^ are so awfbl, 
mysterious, and pectiliar, as strongly to affect the 

What has been remarked of tragedy in Oreat Britain T 
Who ia the first otiject on the BtagUBh theatre ?— What ax« Sbakft 
peare*a merits f 



mlagination. Hia two mastopieoes are hh Othello 
and Macbeth. With regard to his historical piaysi 
they are neither tragedies nor comediea ; but a pecie 
liar species of dramatic entertainment, in which he 
descrioes the characters, events, and manners of the 
toes of which he treats. 

Since Shakspeare, there are few English dramati 
writers, whose whole works are entitled to high 
praise. There are several tragedies, however, of con* 
siderable merit Lee's Theodosius has warmth and 
tenderness, though romantic in the plan, and extrava- 
gant in the sentiments. Otway is grekt in his Orphan 
and Venice Preserved. Perhaps, however, he is too 
tra^c in these piecesl He had genius and strong 
passions, but was very indelicate. 

The tragedies of Rowe abound in morality, and in 
elevated sentiments. His poetry is good, and his lan- 
guage pure and' elegant. He is, notwithstanding, too 
cold and uninteresting ; and flowery rather than tra- 
gic His best dramas are Jane Shore and the Fair 
Penitent, which excel in the tender and pathetic 

Dr. Young's Revenge discovers genius and fire; 
but wants tenderness, and turns too much on the dire- 
ful passions. In the Mouming«Bride of Congreve^ 
there are fine situations and much good poetry. The 
tragedies of Thomson are too fiill of a stiff morality^ 
whic^ renders them dull and formal. His T^^Qcred 
and Sigismunda is his masterpiece ; and for the plot^ 
characters, and sentiments, justly deserves a place 
among the best English tragedies. 

A Greek tragedy is a simple relation of an interest- 
ing incident A French tragedy is a series of artful 
and refined conversations. An English tragedy is a 
combat of strong passions, set before us in all theii 

Which of Sbakgpeare^s pUys are hit iiuuit«rpl«oe8 T 

What ii said of dramatio writers Binoe Shakfpeara t-^Wlwt art 

their mevitt and defeeto ? 

; Define a Greek tragedy— A French tragedy— Aa JBngUih tngedy 

*-Aiieient tragedies. 
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▼iolenoe, prodadng deep disasters, and filling Uie 
•pecCaton with grieC Ancient tragedies are more 
natuial and simpk ; modem more ar9ul and complex. 



LECTURE XLIL 
COMEDY.^ 

Thb strain and spirit of comedy, discriminate it 
«ufficiently from, tragedy. While pity, terror, and the 
other strong passions form the province of the latter, 
the sole instrument of the former is ridicule. Follies 
and vices, and whatever in the himian character is 
improper, or exposes to censure and ridicule, are 
objects of comedy. As a satirical exhibition of the 
improprieties and follies of men, it is useful and moraL 
It is commendable by this species of composition, to 
correct, an'), to polish the manners of men. Many 
vices are more successfully exploded by ridicule, than 
by serious arguments. It is possible, however, to 
employ ridicule improperly ; and by its operation to 
do mischief instead of good. For ridicule is far from 
being a proper test of truth. Licentious writers there- 
fore, of the comic dass, have often cast ridicule on 
obiects and characters which did not deserve it But 
this is not the&ult of comedy, but of the turti and 
genius of cert^ writers. In itiQ hands of loose men, t 
comedy wil^mislead and corrupt; but in those of vir- 1 
tuous writers, it is not only a gay and innocent, but a 
laudable and useful entertainment English comedy, 
however, is frequently a school of vice. 

The rules of dramatic action, that were prescribed 
for tragedy, belong also to comedy. A comic writer 

WHat to fhe nlideot of this leetttra ? 

How is eomedy diMiiminated from tragedy ?— 'What are otjeeii 
$f Doandjl'—Boiw to eomedy tiseftil ?~-€an ridiovle be eBi]kU>ye4 
'mpioperlj ?— Wliat to laid of Xncltoh oomedj t 



mtist olwerve the unities of action, time and plao^ 
fie must attend to nature and probability. The 
imitation of manners ought to be eren more exact in 
comedy than in tragedy ; for the subjects of comedy 
are more familiar and better known. 

The subjects of tragedy are confined to no age nor 
country; but it is oUierwise in comedy. For th« 
decorums of bdiaviour, and the nice discriminations of 
character, which are the subjects of comedy, change 
with tio^e and country ; and are never so well under- 
stood by foreigners as by natives. We weep for the 
heroes of Greece and Rome; but we are touched by 
the ridicule of such manners and characters only, as 
we see and know. The scene therefore of comedy 
should always be laid in the author^s own country and 
age. The comic poet catches the manners ^living, as 
they rise. 

It is true, indeed, that Plautus and Terence did not 
follow this rule. The scene of their comedies is laid 
in Greece, and they adopted the Greek laws and cus- 
toms. But it is to be remembered, that comedy waa 
in their age, a new entertainment in Rome, and that 
they were contented with the praise of translating 
Menander and other comic writers of Greece. In 
posterior times the Etomans had the '^ Oomedia Toga- 
ta,'* or what was founded on their own manners, 
-as well as the ^' Oomedia Palliata," which was taken 
irom the Greeks. 

There are two kinds of comedy, that of character 
and that of intrigue. In the last, the plot or action of 
the play is the principal object In the first, the dis 
play of a peculisd: character is the chief point ; and to 
this the action is subordinate. The French abound 



What should a comic writer obsenre and attend to ? 
Are the Bulijeetfl of tragedj confined to any age dr wmattj ?-• 
How iB it in comedy ?— Why ? 
Who hcYe not followed this role ?~In what respect f 
How many kinds of comedy are there I— >Wtaat are thqr T 
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most in comedies of character. Such are the capital 
pieces of Moliere. The English have inclined to 
comedies of intrigue. Such are the plays of Con- 
grev^; and in general there is more story, action, and 
bustle in Englisn, than in f^ch comedy. 

The perfection of comedy is to be found in a proper 
mixture of these two kinds. Mere conversation with- 
out an interesting story, is insipid. There should ever 
be so much intrigue, as to excite both fears and 
^Irishes. The incidents should be striking, aiyi afford 
a proper field for the exhibition of character. The 
piece, however, should not be overcharged with 
intrigue ; for this would be to convert a comedy into 
a novel. 

With respect to characters it is a common error of 
comic writers, to carry them much beyond real life ; 
indeed it is very difficult to hit the precise point, 
where wit ends, and buffoonery begins. The come- 
dian may exaggerate ; but good sense must teach him 
where to stop. 

In comedy there ought to be a clear distinction in 
characters. The contrast of characters, however, by 
purs, and by opposites, is too theatrical and affected. 
It is the perfection of art to conceal art A masterly 
writer gives us his characters, distinguished rather by 
such shades of diversity, as are commonly found in 
society, than marked by such oppositions as are sel* 
dom brought into actusd contrast in any of the ciiv 
cumstances of life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pure, lively, and 
elegant, generally imitating the tone of polite conver- 
sation, and never descendmg into gross expressions. 
Bhyme is not suitable to comic composition ; for what 
has poetrv to do with the conversation of men in 



In. what it the perfection of comedy to be found ? 
What is 8 common error of comic writers ? 
How does a masterly writer giye us his oharacteri ? 
What oi^ht to be the style of oomedj 7 
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common 1% ? The current of the dialosfue should be 
easj without pertness, and genteel without flippancy. 
The wit should never be studied, nor unseasonable. 

ANCIENT COMEDY. 

The ancient comedy was an avowed satire against 
particular persons, brought upon the stage by name. 
Buch are the plays of Aristophanes ; and compositions 
of so singular a nature illustrate well the turbulent and 
licentious state of Athens. The most illustrious per- 
sonages, generals and magistrates, were then made 
the subjects of comedy. Vivacity, satire^ and buf- 
foonery, are the characteristics of Aristophanes. On 
many occasions he displays genius and force ; but his 
performances give us no high idea of the Attic taste 
for wit in his age. His ridicule is extravagant ; his 
wit farcical ; his personal raillery cruel and biting ; and 
his obscenity intolerable. 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes, the liberty of 
attacking persons by name, on the stage, was pro- 
hibited by law. The middle comedy tEen took its 
rise. Living persons were still attacked, but under 
fictitious names. Of these pieces we have no remains. 
They were succeeded by the new comedy ; when it 
became, as it is now, die business of the stage to 
exhibit manners and characters, but not those of par- 
ticular persons. The author of this kind, most cele- 
brated among the Greeks, was Menander; but his 
writings are perished. 

Of Qie new comedy of the ancients, the only remains 
are the plays of Plautus and Terertce. The first is 
eminent for the vis comka^ and for an 'expressive 
phraseology. He bears, however, many marks of th« 



What was the ancient eomedj T— What are the ohuaeteristiei 
of Aristophanes ? — ^What is said tA his performanees ? 
What change took place in comedy alter the age of AriitOphUMt* 
What is said of Plautus? 
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radeness of the dramatic art, in his time. He has too 
much low wit and scurrility ; and is by far too quaint 
and full of conceit He has more variety and more 
force than Terence ; and his characters are strongly 
marked, though sometimes coarsely. 

Terence is polished, delicate, and elegant His 
style is- a model of the most pure and graceful Latinity. 
UJB dialogue is always correct and decent ; and lus 
relations have a picturesque and beautiful simplicity. 
His morality is in general unexceptionable ; his situa-^ 
tions are interesting; and many of his sentiments 
touch the heart He may be considered as the founder 
of serious comedy. In sprightlineas and strength he is 
deficient There is a sameness in his characters and 
plots ; and he is said to have been inferior to Menan* 
der, whom he copied. To form a perfect comic 
author, the spirit and fire of Plautus ought to be united 
with the grace and correctness of Terence. 

SPANISH COMEDY. 

The most prominent object in modem comedy is 
the Spanish theatre. The chief comedians of Spain 
are Lopez de Vega, Guillen, and Calderon. The 
first, wno is the most famous of them, wrote above a 
thousand plays ; and was infinitely more irregular than 
Shakspeare. He totally disregarded the three unitiesi 
and every established rule of dramatic writing. One 

^play often includes many years, and even the whole 
life of a man. The scene, during the first act, is in 

' Spain ; the next in Italy ; and the third in Afiica. His 
plays are chiefly- historical ; and are a mixture of ho; 
roic speedies, serious incidents, war and slaughter, 
ridicule and bufibonery. He jumbles together Chris** 

What were tha cizeellenoea of Terence ? 

.WiMt is the moBt prominent olOect in modem eomedj ?-~*Who u« 
the ohief oomeOiftna of Spain ?— What is said of Lopei de Vega t 
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tianity and paganism, virtues and vices, angels and 
gods. Notwithstanding his fenlts, he possessed ge- 
nius, and great force of imagination. Many of his 
diaiticten are well painted ; many of his situations 
are happy ; and from the source of his rich invention, 
dramatic writers of other nations have frequently 
drawn their materials. 

FRENCH COMEDT. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to he cor- 
rect, chaste, and decent The comic author in whom 
the French elory most, is Moliere. In the judgment 
of French cntics he has nearly reached the summit 
of perfection in his art Nor is this the decision of 
mere partiality. Moliere is the satirist only of vice 
and folly. Bjs characters were peculiar to his own 
times ; and, in general, his ridicule was justiy directed. 
His comic powers' were srre&t ; and his pleasantry is 
always innocent His 2£santhrope and Tartuffe are 
in verse, and constitute a kind oi dignified comedy, 
in which vice is exposed in the style of elegant and 
polite satire. In his prose comedies, there is a pro^ 
nision of ridicule ; but the poet never gives alarm to 
modesty, nor casts contempt on virtue. With these 
high qualities, however, considerable defects are 
mmded. In unravelling his plots he is unhappy ; as 
this IS frequentiy brought on with too littie prepara- 
tion, and in an improbable manner. In his verse 
comedies he is not always suffici^itiy interesting; 
and he is too full of long speeches. In his risible 
pieces in prose, he is too farcical. But, upon the 
whole, it may be affirmed, that few writers ever atr 
tained so penectiy the true end of comedy. His Ta^ 
tuffe and Avare are his two capital productions. 



What is the character of the oomlo theatre of Fniiioe ?— In what 
eomie author do the French moat glory ? — ^In what is Moliere moil 
iistincnished ?— What are his defecU 2 
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ENGLISH COMEDY. 

From ,the English theatre is naturally expected a 
greater variety of original characters in comedy, and 
Bolder strokes of wit and humour, than from any 
other modem stage. Humour is in some degree 
peculiar to England. The freedom of the govern- 
ment and the unrestrained liberty of English manners, 
are favourable to humour and singularity of character. 
In France, the influence of a despotic court spreads 
uniformity over the nation. Hence comedy has a 
more amplified and a freer vein in Britain than in 
France. But it is to be regretted, that the comio 
spirit of Britain is often disgraced by indecency and 
hcentiousness. 

The first age, however, of English comedy was 
not infected by this spirit The plays of Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson have no immoral tendency. The 
comedies c^ the former display a strong, creative 
genius; but are irregular in conduct They are sin- 
gularly rich in characters and manners; but often 
descend to please the mob. Jonson is more regular, 
but stiff and pedantic ; though not void of dramatic 
genius. Much fancy and invention, and many fine 
passages, are found in the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. But, in general, they abound in romantic 
inddents, imnatural characters, and coarse allusions. 

Change of manners has rendered the comedies of 
the last age obsolete. For it is the exhibition of pre- 
vailing modes and characters, that gives a charm to 
comedy. Thus Plautus was antiquated to the Romans 
in the days of Augustus. But, to the honour of 



Whj is there expected a greater rariety of original eharaeten in 
comedj firom the JSngliah than the Vrenoh theatra t— What is to ba 
regretted? 

What is said of the comedies of Shakspeare and Jonson ?-~What 
of Beaumont and Fletcher ? 

What is that which gires a charm to eomedy T 
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Bbakspearel^ Ms Falstaff is still admired, and his Meny 
Wives of Windsor read with pleasure. 

After the restoration of Charles II. the licentious- 
ness which polluted the court and nation, seized upon , 
comedy. The rake became the predominant charao- 
ter. Ridicule was thrown upon chastity and sobriety. 
At the end of the play, indeed, the rake becomes a 
sober man ; but through the performance he is a fine, 
gentleman, and exhibits a picture of the pleasurable 
•enjoyments of life. This spirit of comedy had the 
worst effect on youth of both sexes, and continued to 
the days of George II. 

In the comedies of Dryden, there are many strokes 
of genius ; but he is hasty and careless. As his object 
was to please, he followed the current of the times, 
and gave way to indelicacy and licentiousness. His 
indecency^, was, at times, so gross, as to occasion a 
prohibition of his plays on the stage. 

After Dryden, flourished Gibber, Vanburgh, Far- 
quhar, and Congreve. Gibber has sprightliness and 
a pert vivacity ; but his incidents are so forced and 
unnatural, that his performances have all sunk into 
obscurity, excepting The Gareless Husband, and The 
Provoked Husband. Of these, the first is remarkable 
for the easy politeness of the dialogue ; and it is tole- 
rably moral in its conduct The latter, in which 
Gibber was assisted by Vanburgh, is perhaps the best 
comedy in the English language ; and even to this it 
may hie objected, mat it has a double plot Its cha- 
racters, however, are natural, and it abounds with 
fine painting and happy strokes of humour. 

Of late years a sensible reformation has taken place 
in English comedy. Our writers of comedy now 



Wbat took plAe« in plays after the testoration of Charles II. ?— 
What effect had this spirit of comedy, and how long did it continue 7 

What is 1said of Dryden's comedies ? 

What comic writers flourished i^er Dryden ?— What is ohserred 
«f Gibber? 

What reformation in comedy has taken place of late yean T 
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appear Ashamed of the indecency of their predeceft* 
sors. They may be inferior to Farquhar and Con- 
greve in spirit, ease, and mi ; but they have the merit 
of being far more innocent and moral. 

To the French stage we are much indebted for this 
eformation. The introduction within a few years of 
graver comedy in France, called the serious or tendei 
comedy, has attracted the attention and approbation 
of our writers. Gayety and ridicule are not excluded 
from this species of comedy; but it lays the chief 
stress on tender and interesting situations. It is senti- 
mental^ and touches the heart. It pleases not so 
much by the laughter it exdtes, as by the tears of af- 
fection and joy miich it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was opposed in France, as an 
unjustifiable innovation. It was objected by critics, 
that it was not founded on laughter and ridicule ; but 
it is not necessary that all comedies be formed on one 
predse model. Some may be gay; some serious; 
and some may partake of both qualities. Serious and 
tender comedy has no right to exclude gayety and 
ridicule from the stage. There are material for both ; 
and the stage is richer for the innovation. In gene- 
ral, it may he considered as a mark of increasing po- 
liteness and refinement, when those theatrical exhibi- 
tions become fashionable, which are free from indeli- 
cate sentiment and an immoral tendency. 



To what are the English indebted for this reformation T— Wha , 
ind of comedy has been introduced In France ? — ^What are the pe- , 
eilliarities of this species of comedy ? 
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